. 









What a wife Sally is! 


No wonder they call a fellow’s 
wife his “‘better half’! Just look 
at the way Sally had helped him all 
the way along. Somehow, through 
her, just the people he needed to 
know, he always did know. Just 
the impression he wanted his home 
to make, it always did make—because 
of Sally. And now, with the mem- 
bers of his firm and their wives in- 
vited for dinner to-night, the table 
is perfectly appointed, even to the last 
salad fork and orange spoon. Sally 
again! 
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Ice Cream Fork 






and Orange Spoon 

















7 Does silver help your home 
: to make the right impression? 


AY after day people come to your home—old friends 
D and new. Do what you may, they appraise you 

through your home. Its appointments are an index 
to your character, its equipment to your standing in the com- 
munity. No doubt you realize this, and have made the home 
a fit place in which to live and entertain. 














But perhaps not! Even now you may be planning a 
luncheon or dinner handicapped by the very essentials of 
silver—all because you fear the trouble and expense of pur- 
chasing these necessary pieces. 










But you need not fear them! In 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverplate you can provide easily all the different things you 
desire—from bouillon spoons to serving pieces. Each is sur- 
prisingly reasonable in price. Thus you may accumulate, a 
little at a time, a silver service that will give you lasting joy. 
When you need more pieces in the chosen pattern, it will still 
be easy for you to obtain them. Leading dealers everywhere 
carry ‘1847 Rogers Bros.” 
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y) May we send you a copy of our booklet » “Etiquette, 
Entertaining and Good Sense,’’ with authoritative table 
|/ settings made in the Good Housekeeping Studio of Fur- 
nishings and Decorations? You will find it full of suq- 

j "i gestions for successful entertaining. Weite for it to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVERCO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Color will play a prominent part in our 1924 advertising campaign, as it did in the campaign that accomplished such record 
breaking results last year. The above advertisement is one of the 1924 series and appears in colors in the February 9th Saturda 
Evening Post, March Ladies’ Home Journal and in other leading publications : 
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Magnificent Silver Gilt Salver with Hunting Scenes in Repoussé 
and Preserved in the Green Vaults at Dresden. 


CFF DOO VED ORE 


Price of this issue 50 Geate. 


Index to Ads, Pages 400, 401 | 
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INDIVIDUAL SALAD FORK 
Louisiana Pattern 
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Without Time Guarantees 


Meeting with Universal Favor 





Jewelers and Public Pleased with “Trade Standard”? Which Now 
Guarantees Definite Quality 





Since January first, watch case manufacturers have discontinued the use of time guarantees 
in gold filled watch cases in compliance with the recommendation of the U. S. Federal 
Trade Commission. All such cases made since that date have been marked 14 kt. (or 10 
kt.) gold filled, with the manufacturer’s name or trade-mark. 


Readily Accepted by Trade and Public 


Wherever the new cases have been offered for sale, they have been accepted without 
question by jewelers and the public. Jewelers have reported but few cases of customers 
asking for time guarantees and in every such case a brief explanation that gold filled watch 
cases are now protected by a definite trade standard cf quality, approved by governmental 
recommendation, quickly dispels all doubt in the customer’s mind. 


Time Guarantee Did Not Always Protect 


The time guarantee did not really protect because there was no definite standard of quality 
fixed by it which applied to all case makers and it was easy for unscrupulous persons to 
stamp guarantees in poor quality cases though they had no intention of living up to them. 


A New Measure of Protection 


Watch case manufacturers have adopted the Federal Trade Commission’s recommendation, 
and any case manufactured after January first and stamped “gold filled” will be covered 
outside and inside with a definite thickness of gold approved by the Commission in its 
opinion. This establishes a minimum standard of quality as definite and certain in its 
protection as the mark “sterling” on solid silver. 


How They Are Being Sold 


Jewelers report that they are selling watches in these new cases without lengthy explana- 
tion. They simply say “this is a 14 kt. (or 10 kt.) gold filled case.” 


If the customer asks for a time guarantee, the jeweler explains that the government has 
recommended the discontinuance of time guarantees and the adoption of a definite standard 
of quality for cases marked “gold filled.” Case makers are now manufacturing gold filled 
cases made to this “trade standard” of quality. 


In approving this “trade standard” of quality in its recommendation, the Commission 
adopted as a minimum the quality heretofore used by the best and most reputable case 
makers in the manufacture of 20 and 25 year cases. 


Dueber Watch Case Co. Keystone Watch Case Co. 
Elgin Giant Watch Case Co. North American Watch Co. 
Joseph Fahys & Co. Star Watch Case Co. 
Illinois Watch Case Co. Wadsworth Watch Case Co. 
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| HERE did “he” buy the dia- 
mond, is invariably asked the 

/ if | | lucky maiden. 

\ | The jeweler’s name is then told to all 

\ her friends—and this publicity which 

is the best advertising any dealer can 

get, does not cost the Jeweler one cent. 
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L | Does it Pay to Sell the Best? 

\ \\h | Ii/ It certainly does! That is only one of 

BMY the reasons why the quality of dia- 

SUTANYT” mond you sell is an zmportant factor 

\ / Vy in building your business. 

: ~~ Wood’s Diamonds are REAL Busi- 
‘ Immediate ness Builders. 

Deliveries For Brilliancy, Fire, Snap and Anima- 


tion they are unexcelled. 


Wire or Mail Your Order for a 
Selection Today. 


J. RWOOD &SONS 


NEW YORK ~ CHICAGO ~- SAN FRANCISCO 
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What Jewelry Will Be Worn in 1924 


A Forecast of the Coming Designs in the Finer Jewels 








By Isabelle M. Archer 

















ITH so many new motifs, big innova- 
tions, as well as fresh minor details, 
entering into the designing and planning of 
the jewels for the coming year, it has been 


As a general guide to the reasons for cer- 
tain of the new jewelry styles, the new 
gowns form a practical and_ trustworthy 
gage, and a forward glance is first of all 
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impossible to cover the whole subject broad- 
ly in one article, so the subjects have been 
divided into separate groups. These groups 
have been listed under 16 headings, includ- 
ing every kind and type of jewel, from the 
smallest utility article to the most elaborate 
diamond and platinum tiara. 

Under each of these divisions are given 
definite ideas for the designing of new jewels 
on the most promising modish lines, together 
with the basis for these new variations. 

The latest innovations are to be intro- 
duced into all branches of each jewel group, 
in material, construction and form, as well 
as in the pattern and decorative details. 
Some of the changes will be rung on the 
present popular themes, but many more are 
to be established entirely as newcomers dur- 
ing 1924. 





THE SPRING SILHOUETTE 


taken at the gowns planned now for the 
coming Spring and Summer. 
Gown Styles for the Southern Season and 
the Coming Spring 

The silhouette is now the leading fashion- 
making feature of the modern costume. The 
new gown style is told nowadays by its line 
alone, and the very latest edict has gone out 
for the straighter and slimmer silhouette. 
This means, of course, that the bouffant 
frock continues by reason of its picturesque- 
ness alone, and that it will be used only by 
those whom it especially flatters. This style, 
with the tight-fitting bodice and the full, 
flounced skirt, divides its favor between the 
gowns of Spanish or French extraction. It 
is typed either after the colorful Spanish 
costumes, in vivid tints of yellows, reds, 


greens and purples, or it shows the more’ 





delicate tints of lavender, pink and blue, in 
the approved 1830 manner. 

But to go back to the straight, narrow sil- 
houette, there is only one precedent, and 
that comes from the latter part of the last 
century. Nowadays it is either a full length 
tube frock, or its absolutely straight lines 
are broken at the three-quarter mark by a 
gored or pleated flounce, or by some pattern 
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Fic. 2—THE EMPIRE STYLE 
either woven into the goods or added through 
a border or appliqué embroidery. The only 
other permissible break in this very straight 
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line is allowed where either a bustle or pan- 
nier breaks the silhouette at a very much 
exaggerated, low hip line. Between these 
two last forms of added fullness there is not 
much difference, except that generally the 
bustle keeps the fullness of the over-drapery 
towards the back of the gown, and that the 
pannier pleatings may be found anywhere on 
the skirt, below the natural hip line, but 
somewhere near it. 

It is a fact that the waist line is to be 
more exaggerated in length than ever and 
that the knees are nearer to the allowed 
break in the straight silhouette than either 
the waist or the hips. Over-drapery hang- 
ing from the shoulder and reaching to the 
knees, or a coatlike Russian tunic, with its 
border of fur, embroidery or lace, coming 
just about to the knees, are perfect exam- 


oles of the coming mode. For the evening 
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ic. 3—THE 
zown, metallic laces and handsome brocade 
patterns in borders will be used to carry out 
this scheme, 

lor the southern season wear, the sport 
zown and the dainty evening frock make the 
mode, and for the later Spring wear, when 
the tailored costume comes into its own, it 
vill be the overbodice that will emphasize 
this new line. 

In some of the current plays, there are 
uew gowns being worn that depict exactly 
these new features of the mode. Some of 
them are so extremely narrow that their 
vearers can hardly move about the stage, 
while in others there appears to be enough 
room at the top of the gown to give the 
vearer plenty of comfort, while the knees 
ire tightened with bands of fur or metallic 
ribbons, or the gown drapery is so hung that 
loops of the material swath the knees about 
is if walking were not necessary. 


The Sleeve an Important Detail 


Following the silhouette, as an important 
fashion indication, comes the new sleeve. 
For all daytime gowns these will be in two 
=xtremes, either exceedingly tight and reach- 
ing to the knuckles or the back of the hand, 
xr loose flowing in the Russian or the Chi- 
nese kimono form. Variations of these be- 
zin with the old-time so-called bishop sleeve, 
with a much-gathered top, fastened into a 
tight little wrist band, and to the heavily 
bordered caplike sleeve that is hardly more 
than a section of the gown drapery. 

For evening wear, there is ‘practically no 
sleeve in the formal, opera or dinner gown, 
hut again the shoulder drapery of flowing, 
material often serves in lieu of a 


sheer 


NEW 
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sleeve. This again is smartly replaced by 


loops of ribbons, lace flounces or merely 
heavy bands of fur, but where there is noth- 
ing more than a shoulder strap, it is most 
usual to find caplike folds of the gown’s 
material used as arm drapery. Any and all 
of these sleeves, or excuses for sleeves, are 
to be cheerfully welcomed as exceedingly 
complimentary to all arm jewels, bracelets, 
bangles, armlets and finger-rings as well. 
These sleeves will be described more in 
detail when the gowns are talked about later 
on, but it is well for the jeweler to have in 
mind a fairly clear picture of the sleeve- 
less, bedraped gown, as well as the handsome 
Oriental varieties, when he is designing 
jewels for the arm and hand. For instance, 
the long, tight sleeve for everyday wear will 
call for light bangles to hang below the cuff, 
over the back of the hand. The wrist watch 
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may be worn over instead of under such a 
sleeve, without contradicting artistic taste, 
for the materials of most of these sleeves 
will be sheer or at least soft and tightly 
shirred, or severely plain all the way up the 
arm. Again, the bishop sleeve will require 
haugles for its accompaniment. As often as 
this sleeve appears on a gown, its chief mo- 
tif is some Near [astern embroidery. That 
means, of course, the most brilliant hues will 
be the gown’s keynote, and the bracelets will 
follow with colored gems, smooth cut, or the 
gemstones chosen for their particular tones. 
The reds of jasper and carnelian, the green 
of jades and of malachite, and the contrast 
of white and black, carried out in ivory and 
black enamel. The great flowing sleeve of 
the Russian type of gown will be bordered 
with a deep edging of fur for the Winter, 
r of embroidery, or coarse hand-made lace, 
for Spring and Summer. In either case the 
hracelets must be tight-fitting and flexible; 
rather broad and closely gem-set. Pearls 
in winding loops are splendidly used with 
these open sleeves, but color will be called 
the jewels will seem to lack 


for or 
character. 


Handsome Materials of Glorious Colors for 
the New Gowns 


In considering the materials for the new 
customs, there will be two distinct branches 
to study. The first will be the gowns used 
for the remainder of the Winter, and which 
will hold over in their main details for wear 
early next Fall, and the second class of cos- 
tume will be the gown and wraps prepared 
now for southern wear, which will make the 
running for early Spring and for the prin- 
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cipal costumes during the early Summer 
months. 

The first group will be subdivided again 
into gowns for evening and gowns for day 
wear. All of the materials are handsome 
and in any of these materials the much-to- 
be-desired brilliant colors and deep tones 
may be produced. For evening wear there 
are two principal gowns, textiles, velvets 
and brocades. For everyday wear there is 
again velvet, in all its branches; the silk and 
chiffon velvets, the velveteens, and then there 
are the soft, clinging, woolen goods and the 
newer blends of silk and wool. 

The trimmings for these materials will be 
fur, embroidery, embroidered and beaded 
bands, metallic laces and mounted gems and 
gem stones. 

The Spring materials and the textiles in 
demand now for the building of the great 
array of sport costumes, for both the north- 
ern and southern resorts, will include much 
broadcloth and other woolen goods of light 
colors and weight. The satins, velvets, and 
even fur, appear in these gowns, but instead 
of the rich colorings used during the Win- 
ter, black and white will be the chief color 
scheme, and new soft, clinging crépes and 
silks the main materials, 

For all of these Spring and Summer cos- 
tumes there will be used much of the color- 
ful Oriental embroideries, but their place- 
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Fic. 4—THE NEW PEARL JEWELS 

ment will be different. Take for instance 
two typical gowns. The first shows the use 
of exceedingly wide, open sleeves of kimono 
style, upon a gown so straight and narrow 


that it seems like only half a dress. The 
contrasting line is simply extreme. The em- 


broidery on this gown is not to be found 
across the shoulders or on the bodice, but on 
the lower part of the skirt and as an edging 
for the wide open sleeves. This hand-stitch- 
ing reaches from the elbow to the wrist in a 
great confusion of color, and from the hem 
of the gown, which is just at the instep, to 
about the line of the knees. 

For the second gown, there is a capelike 
attachment hanging from the shoulders to 
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the knees at the back, and here, across its 
lower edge, is placed all the gown’s trim- 
ming, with the exception of two side panels 
on the lower edge of the skirt. By these 
two examples you can readily see that the 
tendency is towards grouping the trimming 
and massing color, instead of letting it cover 
the gown material as it has during the past 
year, 

All of this calls for more blending of gem 
stones and a greater use of the colored gems, 
in combination with diamonds and pearls, to 
meet the color and variety in the new cos- 
times. Diamonds will be massed with en- 
crusted colored stones as a finishing note, 
and the pearl will be glorified by contrast 
with jewels holding a blend of colored gem 
stones. 

To give especial examples in the latest 
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-ostumes, chosing only those which will 
forecast the coming fashions, it is well to 
‘ake some models most appropriate for wear 
out-of-doors this Spring. There are three 
distinct costume types to be worn, in place 
of the more formal tailored suit, during this 
Spring and early next Fall. 

The first is the box-coat, worn open over 
a dress. It is the three-piece suit in its latest 
adaptation. Then there is the very new 
three-quarter length coat, and for a third 
example, the coat dress. 

Each of these intended for street wear 
makes an excellent background for jewels. 
The three-piece suit has been carried out, in 
one instance, in cocoa-colored faille, hand- 
somely embroidered at sleeves and hem, but 
severely plain over the bodice. Pearls and 
golden brown topazes, with a great pendant 
sapphire, perhaps for the necklace pendant, 
and a square-cut sapphires in the finger- 
ring would give just the right contrast to 
such a costume. 

For the three-quarter length coat there is 
always the appropriate dress. Sometimes of 
fancy silk, and one that is striped in red and 
blue—both being very deep colors—has a 
plain blue accompanying coat. The blue of 
this gown is a grosgrain silk and the red a 
satin stripe. This would have for its jewels 
faceted tourmalines, set in platinum. 
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The tailored coat dress is a simple matter 
to deck with appropriate jewels. One in 
gray velour demands in its soft blue-gray 
tone the choosing of jade and lapis for its 
gem settings. Such a gown is often seen 
in the modish brown tone, and one a pheas- 
ant brown has peridots mounted in gold as 
its very best jewel. 

To give in detail some of the leading eve- 
ning gowns, we will have to choose between 
gowns of gold and silver lamé, handsome 
satin brocades and brocaded velvets, and we 
will have to decide betwen the Oriental and 
the bouffant form. There is one exceedingly 
handsome gown that has been prepared for 
evening wear during the next month. It is 
a silver and black lamé, embroidered in over- 
tones of Indian red and peacock blue. An- 
other is a blend of spot velvet in olive green 
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PARISIAN GOLD JEWELRY 


and old gold. This velvet material is some- 
thing exceedingly new. It has a backing of 
silk in one tone and velvet facing in a dis- 
tinct contrast. In this way mulberry and 
bronze and amethyst and jade and such off 
combinations are used to give wondrous 
color effects. Another evening gown, to 
strike a new note, has steel beads massed 
on a geranium-colored crepe gown. These 
steel beads are dull finished and make a trim- 
ming almost like a hand-painted border. 
They are used on white, black, canary yel- 
low and turquoise blue with splendid color 
harmony. Many of these arrangements show 
striking color blends, but the most curious 
of all seen were the Spanish manner in 
which modernized and American Beauty red 
is overlaid upon crimson and a deep orange 
on vermilion. 

The row of four gowns shown in the first 
illustration gives a very clear idea of the 
newly accepted silhouette. In each of these 
wowns the line is long, the contour slim. 
The absence of any waist line, or even of 
the formally fashionable elongated basque or 
blouse, is particularly noticeable in the 
gowns of 1924. 

The basis for them all is the Oriental coat 
dress of the Chinese and the Russian, but 
they are supremely oblivious of any adher- 
ence to prototype, and borrow for their fin- 
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ishing details from the 1830 and the 1880 
gowns. 

To prophesy precisely the gown mode 
which is to follow this new gown type is a 
difficult matter, but the tendency points de- 
cidedly to another innovated adaptation. 
The Empire gown, shown in the second il- 
lustration, differs very slightly from those 
shown in the first sketch. This is the Em- 
pire gown of the early 19th century, which 
has patterned itself after the Directoire gown 
of classical lines. All indications now sug- 
gest something after this idea as being the 
most logical gown mode to follow our pres- 
ent styles. Perhaps the new jewels have 
marched ahead instead of lagging behind 
gown fashions in this instance, for already 
the medallion style of jewelry has found its 
way into 1924 jewelry offerings. 


The New Diamond Jewelry 


All the new diamond work is distinct from 
former designing in its abruptness of con- 
trast in gem sizes. There is none of the 
evenness of former pattern, where rows of 
gems of various sizes follow the same cut- 
ting, or where line cutting kept to uniform 
sizes in the gem. In either one way or the 
other in the latest designs, there is to be 
found this extreme contrast, and for the 
coming year this attribute will be particu- 
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Fic. 6—THE COSTUME PARURE 


larly noticeable. If, indeed, no feature were 
to be followed, this little hint alone would be 
a valuable asset for the designer who is look- 
ing for the very unusual points to emphasize 
in his patterns for diamond and platinum 
jewelry. 

The next new little theme is to be seen 
in the unusual cuttings and contours of 
gems. Really, the pearl is about the only 
gem that keeps its round form, and even that 
is seen more often than ever before in the 
button shape or the pear drop. Diamonds 
for the coming year will show unlimited 
variety in the shape of its form and in its 
facet cutting. The drop diamond is to take 
upon itself the old rose cutting when its con- 
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tour is pear shaped. And for finger-rings, 
such odd forms are used as oblongs and 
lozenge contours, with pear shaped com- 
bined with the small gems. 

All of the geometric shapes are seen in 
diamond cutting, with the octagonal and the 
square of former seasons well represented, 
but with the extremely narrow oblongs and 
the sharp-pointed lozenge far in the lead. 

These attributes hold true, whether it be 
diamonds or solitaire set, grouped in clusters, 
or used for lines and fans in hair fillet or 
bracelets, and it matters not whether the 
gems are large or small, they still keep to 
this new rule in their cutting. 


Invisible Platinum Mounts . 


Platinum is still the one and only mount- 
ing material for all the finer diamond pieces, 
but even in method of its use, there is a new 





manner, and for the jewels under prepara- 
platinum mountings will 
more of a background and less of a 
surrounding setting than heretofore. There 
is more strength in this method of. setting 
diamonds, as the ground platinum can be 
strengthened by added depth, and the frail 
little filigree work seen for the past three 
or four years, is unnecessary where the dia- 
mond-encrusted work follows so closely the 
pattern formed by the platinum ground. 

Indeed, it is the platinum frame that makes 
the pattern for all of the newer diamond 
jewels. Formerly the larger gems were 
placed so as to carry the line of the design, 
but now the pattern is threaded throughout 
the piece by the ground work of the plati- 
num, and the diamonds are set upon this en- 
crusting line, rather than filling out the space 
between the platinum work. 

The finger-ring is now rather a small fin- 
ger band and evenness is extremely narrow, 
the bezel is raised high and the gems set 
upon it so that practically no platinum shows 
on the face of the ring. Bracelets have 
mounts of two kinds, the bangle form, which 
is a backing for a complete circle of em- 
bedded diamonds, and the flexible variety, 
with the gems high above the box settings, 
so that the edgings of each little mount are 


tion this Spring. 
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THE JEWELERS’ 
completely hidden by the gems. Earrings 
show even the chain work from the ear stud 
to the drop, closely set with pearls or dia- 
monds and with the continuance of links be- 
tween. Brooches, like the necklace pendants, 
are rather a mass of gems, and the neck 
chains themselves use platinum only as a 
necessary linking work between the single 
gems or the gem clusters. Again, the hair 
ornaments show the same feature, and the 
platinum frame is only’ visible where 
strength absolutely demands it. 

The diamond jewels show new motives in 
their patterns, variety in their sizes, a new 
arrangement in style and shape and quanti- 
ties of gems in their make-up. For instance, 
there are two distinct styles or shapes in the 
handsomer necklaces. One is the all-around 
necklace that forms, this year, a low ellipse 
instead of a full circle or fringe. It has a 
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wider section across the front, which tapers 
to a narrow half-inch band across the back 
of the neck. This is so patterned that the 
geometric line or decorative detail spreads 
apparently from the necklace center and 
gradually continues toward the lowest point 
at the back. The second style is on the sau- 
toir order, but there is not the crossed over 
piece held in the typical sautoir section. It 
is instead a long chain necklace with a hand- 
some pendant, and its two style features are 
to be found for 1924, in the delicacy of the 
chain and in the handsome heaviness of the 
pendant. Here is the contrast seen in all 
the new diamond jewels, it is a matter of 
using a narrow delicate line against a massed 
form. It gains an excellent effect for its 
jewels and one that will be repeated very 
often as it becomes more and more appre- 
ciated. 

The diamonds in hair ornaments are again 
of this contrasted order, the larger gems 
being used as the finales for the ground- 
like edging of some of the handsomer ban- 
deaux or for the pendant drops hanging on 
either side behind the ears or at the back of 
the head on some of the more elaborate 
gem-studded headdresses. The smaller dia- 
monds make the line of the bandeau or fillet, 
or they cluster in geometric groups to top 
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the fringes a..a .assels or the more intricate 


ornaments. 

In the bracelets, the Jarger gems are 
grouped to form a plaque above an even 
row of gems for the bracelet circle. Or, 
they are set as a center of groups ranged in 
a continuous line the full way around the 
bracelet. 


Quantities of Colored Gems and Gemstones 
Combine with Diamonds 
in Many Ways 


One of the latest features in diamond 
jewelry work is the introduction of the col- 
ored gem and of the gem stones into quan- 
tities of the more elaborate pieces. Pearls, 
we have seen, are used as a contrast for the 
surface, but the colored gem brings more 
than that to the jewel: for, besides the al- 
ternate cutting of a faceted diamond and a 
cabochon sapphire or ruby, there is also the 
cimphasis given to the jewel by the deep and 
brilliant color of these gems. 

After the sapphire, emerald and ruby, and 
coming in this order in popularity, there are 
the amethyst, opal, topaz and peridot, to be 
seen mounted in any and all of the hand- 
somest opera jewels. Jt was not so long 
ago that the gem stones were absolutely 
ignored when it came to tinding color variety 
in the better platinum jewelry, and only the 
sapphire, emerald and ruby were considered 
appropriate for combining with pearls and 
diamonds. Now there is a decided change 
in this matter, and the colored gems and gem 
stones are to be strongly featured during 
the coming year. All the pieces, with the 
exception perhaps of hair ornaments, will be 
found set with the colored gems in great 
profusion and variety. It is only in the hair 
ornament that the pearl and diamond still 
holds supreme sway, for it is considered far 


better to show these gems above the. face 
and to group the colored gems and gem 
stones in the accompanying ecarrmegs, neck- 


lace and jewels for the arms. 

New little points of interest will be found 
also in the manner of using these colors. In 
the necklaces, for instance, if it is of the 
pendant variety, blue, red. purple or green 
will be seen as the center of interest in the 
pendant gem or gem group. In the brace- 
lets, the colored gem will be seen tracing 
the bracelet line or grouped to make a 
massed color, with diamonds and pearls or 
diamonds alone forming the bracelet circle. 
In the earrings, if the pearl is used for the 
pendant drop, the colored gems are grouped 
at the ear, but if the colored gem makes the 
pendant, then pearls and diamonds will form 
the hanging line and the ear stud. The gem 
stones and the colored gems in finger-rings 
are used to flank the ring bezel on either 
side as formerly, but the newer note is 
where the color makes the very center of 
the ring cluster and the diamonds stand out 
from this in winglike form and follow down 
on either side on the ring circle. 

This little trick of grouping the colored 
stones to make the center of interest in the 
new jewels is one worth watching, for per- 
haps on this little detail alone a new man- 
ner of pattern will be introduced this year. 
(Certainly it is a step in the direction toward 
originality and away from the more usual 
manner. The third illustration gives new 
designs for a trio of finger-rings, a brooch, 
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ear pendant and necklace plaque in this 1924 
manner. 
Pearls and Pearl Jewelry for 1924 

After the manner of motor car ads, we 
can truthfully say that this is to be a “Pearl 
Year.” Pearls are to be found everywhere, 
in all kinds of jewelry, for daytime as well 
as for evening wear, and they come in all 
sizes and in every possible pearl tint. 

Pearls will be seen used in every one of 
the many types of hair ornaments, both firm 
set and in flexible mountings. Pearls will 
appear in earrings as ear studs, pear-shaped, 
drops and graduated sizes.in loops, tassels 
or fringes, for long or medium long ear 
pendants. The new lecklaces will include 
both short and long pearl strings, pearl col- 
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ment is worn far back on the head, framing 
the face in gems and making a crescent shape 
to top the knot at the back of the head. 
Pearls again appear in multiple rows for the 
new bandeau, worn low on the forehead, or 
the caplike ornaments which are used flat 
on the crown of the head. 


One of the newest and most becoming of 
these pearl headdresses is made with a single, 
heavy row of gems banding the back of the 
head and dividing into two strands across 
the forehead. Another is a twisted rope of 
pearls, which is wound around the head and 
finished in a large pearl-mounted button 
over one ear. From this cluster hang the 
two ends of the twisted rope, each end ftin- 
ished in a handsome pearl tassel. Flat bands 
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larettes, pearl chains, with colored gems for 
the sautoir pendants, and pearls combined 
with diamonds for handsome heavy neck- 
laces. The arms will be laden with pearls 
for both finger-rings and bracelets and show 
off this gem to its best advantage. On the 
upper arm there will be broad armlets, and 
just below the elbow tight-fitting bangles 
will show a combination of pearls and dia- 
monds. Alternate bangles, set with pearls, 
or the colored gems, will be used. Finger- 
rings will hold solitaire pearls of the new 
settings, where small diamonds and the col- 
ored gems are used merely as a background 
for a single gray pearl. Brooches will have 
circles, brooch pendants and barpins will be 
pearl mounted, while such odd pieces as 
buckles, clasps, fan handles and vanity pieces 
will be inset with pearls, 

There is a decided leaning towards the 
setting of pearls with other gems, this being 
perhaps the latest pearl-mounting method. 
Even in short necklaces and long pearl ropes 
the diamonds are now used to alternate with 
the pearls. In many of the handsomer hair 
ornaments and marchand parures of hair 
ornaments, earrings and necklaces, sapphires 
and emeralds are combined with diamonds 
and pearls, where ordinarily pearls alone 
would be used 


New Hair Ornaments Carried Out in Pearls 


Among the new hair ornaments there are 
some crownlike patterns, where a solid mass 
of diamonds makes the lower curved row, 
and then an upstanding border of pearls and 
diamonds tops off the jewel. This hair orna- 


of the pearls also follow this same orna- 
mental type, some of them being finished 
with tassels hanging behind both ears and 
some with a fringe hanging from one side 
only. There is a curious ornament, of 
oriental type, with a fringe reaching from 
ear to ear across the back of the head. This 
is held in place after the style of a cooley 
head strap, with a tight-fitting band low 
over the brow and continued all the way 
around the head, with a decorative fringe of 
pearls hanging down to the shoulders behind 
either, or reaching sometimes long and some- 
times in a shorter fringe at the center of 
the back of the head. 


An Unusual Variety Seen in the New 
Pearl Necklaces 


Among the new necklaces, pearl mounted 
or formed entirely of closely strung pearls, 
there are to be seen all three of the popular 
lengths: short, medium and _ exceedingly 
long. The short necklace or choker is now 
seldom worn alone, but is combined with 
a longer chain of diamonds or pearls, or 
with a sautoir containing a colored gem. 
The medium pearl necklace is chosen rather 
than either of the two others by the wearer 
who is conscious of extra high shoulders 
or an awkwardly short neck, for the added 
length of the neck chain helps to counter- 
act these faults. The very long ropes are 
used only for the most formal occasions, and 
then the gown, of course, will make an ap- 
propriate back for these beautiful jewels. 
At the opera there long pearl ropes always 
come into their own, but they are to be seen 
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this year for day wear, where black velvet 
gives to the pearl rope a wonderful setting. 
During the coming Spring we will see many 
long pearl necklaces worn on the avenue, 
and at the theater, for they are now appre- 
ciated in their role of complimentary jewels. 
They offset to such splendid advantage the 
gleam of diamonds and the briliant colors in 
sapphires, amethysts, emeralds or rubies. 

The new type of pearl sautoir is a single 
string of pearls in place of the older type 
of decorative chain work. This necklace 
may be a combination of colored gems and 
pearls, but the chain remains, however, of 
the same single strand variety, and the fac- 
eted gems are added alone as alternates in 
the single string. The sautoir pendants for 
these necklaces may be a single, large col- 
ored gem or a combined framework of pearls 
and diamonds may be used to border a square 
or oblong table-cut colored gem. 

With certain gowns there is nothing more 
appropriate than the necklace that has been 
known as a mid-Victorian style. It is much 
altered now, to be sure, for its platinum 
setting is far lighter, more delicate in its 
tracery than the ponderous gold which was 
used 50 or 60 years ago. The form, how- 
ever, remains the same. It is a choker neck- 
lace, with a starlike fringe hanging about 
the shoulders, sometimes evenly patterned 
all the way around, but generally shorter 
at the back and a deeper and more elaborate 
pattern at the front. Diamonds are used for 
the section of this necklace, close around 
the throat. Pearls make the hanging pen- 
dants at the terminals of the star point and 
diamonds and colored gems, if they are used, 
fill in the five or more inches between. 


Pearls Used as Bracelets 


There are three distinct bracelet types to 
be set with pearls for the coming year. The 
wrap-around form, made of a single or dou- 
ble strand rope of pearls; the tight little set 
pearl bangle, and the deep armlet, have dis- 
tinct modes of their own for mounting their 
pearls, The wound pearl rope may be a 
borrowed necklace, but very often it is the 
new bracelet with a clasp that will hold the 
rows of pearls in place on the arm, for this 
clasp is so set that it will catch five or six 
rows of pearls in its fastening. This rope 
bracelet is to be used at the wrist, with an 
extra long loop left for grace, just below 
the wrist, where it is fastened firmly by its 
clasp, or on the upper arm, where again it 
hangs with a losely wound loop over the 
elbow. 

The narrow pearl bangle is used in num- 
bers on one arm, or a bangle of pearls is 
worn among a number of others. Pearl 
bangles, too, will be seen in a group of other 
narrow bangles, where diamonds in square 
pox-settings and faceted black onyx make 
up the rest of the group. The popular pale 
tinted gems, such as moonstones, aqua- 
marines and fancy sapphires, are also to be 
found set in a minimum platinum mounting 
and grouped with three or four pearl bangles 
in their midst. With these bangles are worn 
blending gems in the finger-rings, and very 
often the very setting of the bangle is 
imitated in smaller circlets for the fingers. 

The deep bands of pearls that make the 
bracelets for the upper arm, are altogether 
heavier jewels. The platinum mountings are 
diamond studded and the pearls are set in 
tiers above the sparkling groundwork, or 
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they are used to fringe the armlet in a hang- 
ing border of gems. Pearls are seldom used 
alone on the upper arm, for they do not give 
just the right emphasis that an armlet de- 
mands. So very often a narrower band, set 
with amethysts and rubies, or with sapphires 
and emeralds together, is used as a banding 
for the broader pearl-mounted jewels. 

There are some curious new ornaments 
for evening wear to be brought out during 
1924. They will be given a tryout at the 
southern resorts this month, and those that 
become most popular will be repeated for 
both day and evening wear this Spring. 
Among these odd ornaments is the shoulder 
decoration of many pearl loops, which is 
worn hanging from the shoulder strap, 
where it tops the arm as a necklace and en- 
circles the throat, or it may be caught on 
the shoulder strap of the gown and fastened 
at the front of the corsage to make a swing- 
ing line of pearls half way across the gown. 
There are other original methods for drap- 
ing pearls about the arms, throat and shoul- 
ders, and some of them are both artistic and 
becoming enough to remain as jewel fash- 
ions. Two of these new little tricks are 
quite worth repeating, for they help jewels 
to be flattering. 

In one style a double-strand pearl neck- 
lace is swung from the top of the left shoul- 
der, where it is fastened by a large diamond- 
mounted brooch pendant and down on to the 
right side of the gown, where it is held in 
place beneath the folds of the drapped 
bodice. This method of wearing a_ pearl 
necklace leaves the throat free and makes 
the use of extra heavy earrings and hair or- 
naments a possibility, where perhaps too 
many massed gems would prohibit their use. 

The second style calls for an extra long 
rope of pearls, or of pearls alternated with 
diamonds or colored gems. In one imstance 
black faceted oynx, diamonds and_ pearls 
made the necklace, and the gown was a low- 
cut black velvet, beautifully customed, ex- 
ceedingly handsome in itself and made still 
more becoming, as the necklace was not worn 
close around the throat, but helped to bring 
grace to rather square shoulders, for it was 
caught on either side at the back of the 
shoulder straps and held with a short loop, 
hanging down the back, while at the front it 
reached very nearly to the knees. 

The bedecking of evening gowns with un- 
usual ornaments has brought to the fore the 
twin tassels and oddly-shaped brooch pen- 
dants. These are used high on the shoulders. 
or wherever the gown drapery requires a 
fastening. Similar brooches are used in 
matching pairs for either shoulder clasps or 
silver or garter buckles. These _ little 
brooches are made either as button shapes, 
or as open circles, and sometimes diamonds 
are combined with pearls. 

Larger brooches are made in two distinct 
types. Where pearls are in the majority of 
the gems, they are set in platinum mount- 
ings. In the barpins, for instance, the pearls 
make the center gem, like a row of peas in 
a pod, or they are finished in open circles 
or square blocks, with handsome pearl tas- 
sels. For the barpins, diamonds are used on 
either side of the row of pearls when the 
bar is narrow, but if the brooch widens out 
into a lozenge, oval or oblong shape, then 
the colored gems are often added to bring 
variety to the encrusted filling. 

When the brooch has a pendant finish, the 
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pearls almost invariably make these hanging 
decorations, and the diamonds or colored 
faceted gems form the upper circle or square 
block or open framework. 


Pearls Supreme as Earring Settings 


Perhaps there is no other gem so perfect 
when worn against the face, in earrings, as 
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pearls, and likewise the pearl in its pear 
shape makes the most perfect gem as an ear- 
ring finish. 

The latest earrings are extremely long, 
but if they wish to take upon themselves a 
heavy top, they are shortened immediately 
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to a more conservative length; that is to 
say, where the new earrings follow the long, 
single or double strand, the ear stud is small 
and the gems hang in graduated sizes to 
make a very narrow scintillating line. For 
the medium length earrings there is quite a 
different pattern. Here the upper portion is 
broader and heavier and the lower finished 
in a fringe pendant. The gem or tiny tassel 
forms the delicate lower portion. Black 
opals were set in one of these medium-size 
earrings, where pearls were used for the 
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small row of hanging gems, and pearls and 
diamonds surrounded a large black opal, 
with a square shape framework for one of 
the new longer styles. Pearls alternate with 
tiny groups of diamonds and pink coral, in 
the second design, and these two earring 
types are the ones which will be seen most 
often during the coming year, 

Pearl finger-rings will show a preference 
for black, gray and other tinted pearls. 
These beautiful gems will be set as soli- 
taires, or as the new solitaire is mounted 
with inconspicuous small diamonds and col- 
ored gems to form a fan-like finish on either 
side of the single pearls. There are 
two other modes of pearl mountings in fin- 
ger-rings that promise to be fashion makers 
for 1924, and these are the twin stones, 
mounted on a slant across the finger, with a 
platinum circle running counterwise from 
pearl to pearl. The other pearl ring type is 
a lozenge shape, carried out in diamonds, 
with a pearl set at its center, high above the 
diamond background. 

In the fourth illustration are some 
typical groups of pearl jewelry. The new 
arrangement in a tassel-trimmed pearl rope, 
which is hung from shoulder to shoulder, is 
seen at the top of the sketch. Drawings are 
also given of the double choker that prom- 
ises to take the place of the single short bead 
chain this year, and of the new arrangement 
in a long double rope. 


Pale Tint and Hand Tooled Surface Seen 
on the New Gold Jewels 


Outside of the class of utility pieces, there 
is a decided branch of gold jewelry, ranging 
under the line of personal ornaments and 
following all the latest edicts for the better 
style of platinum jewels. The gold for these 
dainty pieces is always pale of tint, and its 
surface is glistened with brocaded tooling 
of the finest character. There is little of the 
filigree work on most of these pieces, but 
when it is used, it is a definite theme in it- 
self and it makes the styles of the jewel dis- 
tinctly Greek in character, 

bracelets and brooches, earrings, finger- 
rings, pendants and neck chains, watches and 
lockets are carried out in this new pale gold 
with the tooled surface. They have been de- 
signed particularly for wear as costume jew- 
els, and so they are grouped in sets, or blend- 
ing parure with like gem stones and with at 
least an idea of following a like form in the 
design of each of the pieces. Bracelets, bar- 
pins and earrings, for instance, may match 
in their geometric patterning, while each is 
set with a different gem, or where the neck- 
lace and earrings match in gem setting, their 
forms may differ and bracelets may be wern 
to carry out the same contour as either one 
or the other, the necklace or the earrings. 

Both the gems and gem stones are called 
upon to lend their beauty to these gold 
jewels. Diamonds and pearls find their way 
as easily into these well-contrasted, hand- 
some mounts as they do in any platinum 
pieces. Emeralds, sapphires and rubies are 
chosen just as readily as are the gem stones, 
and the gem stones may be faceted or 
smooth cut, as desired. 

These gold pieces are dainty and decora- 
tive. They are heavily encrusted with gems, 
or the gems are inlaid into their shimmering 
surface, but there is very little open work 
seen in their designing, and this alone makes 
them differ decidedly from the usual plati- 
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num jewel. Some typical patterns in these 
pieces are shown in the fifth illustration. 

A pair of barpins, two patterns for pen- 
dant earrings, a finger-ring, braid bracelet, 
a hat dart and a pendant locket, with gem 
stones set in their gold mounts, are sketched 
in this fifth illustration. Several of these 
pieces show new little touches in their make- 
up. The braid bracelet and the barpins show 
the overhanging motifs favored so strongly 
just at present by the French. This theme 
is used on the other side more often in plati- 
num jewels than in gold, but here it has been 
borrowed for use on gem-stone-mounted gold 
costume jewelry. 

The Black and White Jewelry Note 
for Spring 


Once again we are witnessing the annual 
revival of the black and white note in jewel- 
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ry for the Spring and early Summer. It 
comes to us this time grouped as a parure 
of blending jewels. It may be disguised as 
all black or all white instead of the com- 
bination of the two, but it will always be 
found that the black jewels are placed on a 
white ground and that the white jewels ap- 
pear contrasted with the gown of black for 
the background, so that the idea of the white 
and black appears in the costume carried out 
by the two, the jewels and the gown. But 
when colors are worn in the gown itself, 
then the jewels will follow the black and 
white theme in their make-up. 

The more usual combining of black onyx 
with white enamel, white jade, coral or ivory 
is relieved this year by the introduction of 
the more dashing black and white effect to 
be gained by the contrast of the brilliant 
facets of diamonds against the dusky facet- 
ed black onyx. It is a matter of keeping the 
surface alike and allowing the two extremes 
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of black and white to make the character 
of the jewel. This black and white jewelry 
is worn as much in the evening and for for- 
mal wear as it is in the daytime, and that 
again is a new attribute, for it has taken 
upon itself the appearance as an evening 
jewel to compete with the more colorful 
necklaces and hair ornaments containing sap- 
phires, emeralds and rubies. It is to be 
classed among the very finest of platinum- 
set jewels for the coming year and not as a 
makeshift or a matter simply for costume 
wear. The black velvet of Winter has shift- 
ed to black silk net and shining taffeta for 
Spring, and this time the onyx jewels make 
an excellent effect with the lighter materials 
and these black evening gowns for Spring. 
The only other gem to be combined with 
these are pearls, ard even then it is consid- 
ered better to have the pearls form the entire 
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jewel and to keep the diamonds and onyx 
quite by themselves, A parure of these jewels, 
for instance, will include pearls for the neck- 
lace rope and for the hair, diamonds for the 
earrings and finger-rings, and the black onyx 
and diamonds for the bracelets, and for a 
second short necklace, either of the choker 
pattern or somewhat longer, with a pendant 
drop. 


The Latest Version of the Parure 


Two features of the new parure mark 
them as a fashion forecast, one is their color- 
fulness and the other is their manner of 
following the three-piece set. Their colors 
are unlimited, for all the gem stones, as well 
as the colored gems, are seen in these blend- 
ed or completely matching sets. 

The favorites keeping to the three pieces 
are seen when necklace, earrings and a 
brooch are blended, either in gem setting or 
in pattern design. For the arms, there are 
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the twin bracelets and the matching finger- 
ring. 

‘Where the hair ornament makes the cen- 
tral jewel, a pair of earrings and a necklace 
is chosen, or two hairpins match the ban- 
deau. There is also a parure, including a 
hair ornament, and where the Spanish type 
is adhered to, a large comb is gem-studded 
to match a fan handle, and necklace beads 
follow these two, in color at least, if not in 
pattern design. A choker necklace and two 
bracelets are another happy combination, and 
one that is particularly popular now and 
which will grow still more popular with the 
Summer months is the combining of a sau- 
toir necklace, a small convertible watch and 
a bracelet into one jewel. 

One of the very latest combinations in 
blending jewels is shown in the sixth illus- 
tration. It is is intended for the walking 
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costume for the Spring and Summer. There 
are in this set a pair of earrings, a choker 
necklace, a longer chain and a circle brooch. 
This parure is one that may be carried out 
very readily entirely in beads, but it is equal- 
ly adaptable to box set, faceted gems. 

Often there will be other pieces added to 
this, or interchange one with another. 
3racelets, finger-rings, a watch, a_ utility 
piece and a double-headed dart for the hat 
may be included in such a group. 

Descriptions of other parures are given in 
the other articles on pearl jewelry, diamond 
jewelry and the gem stones. 


Gem Stones and Enamels Used on 
Sport Jewels 


For both the tailored costume jewel and 
the sport pieces there are many of the opaque 
gem stones used as the base for the entire 
piece. This and enameling seen on the sec- 
ond new group of sport jewels are the two 
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outstanding features of these attractive 
jewels for the Spring and Summer. 

Geometric patterns and much tracery form 
many of the patterned designs, but again the 
medallion appears as an important item 
among the new method of decorating these 
severe jewels. The medallions are either 
carved in intalgio or cameo cuttings or gems 
are grouped to form baskets or bouquets of 
flowers and framed in circles of diamonds 
or pearls. 


The colors of the enamels promise to keep 


to the darker tones, and although jade-green 
and such odd shades as 


and turquoise-blue, 
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are rather deeper at the front. Their line 
of design ranges from the front toward 
the back and not from the neck out toward 
the shoulders, as in the old classic patterns. 
It is as though a lace design had ‘been started 
at the lecklace center and carried out in gems 
to make a heavy group at the front, gradu- 


ally narrowing and diminishing into two 
points at the back. 
In the pendant form, too, there is this 


difference, with the hanging gem stones clear 
from the top of its own and does not allow 
its line to follow in with the necklace circle. 
It hangs free from a very delicate line of 
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tangerine and shrimp-pink are to be seen 
still, it is among the darker blues and reds, 
such as ultramarme and mahogany, the bot- 
tle-greens, maroons and mauves, that we will 
find the lasting tones for the year. All the 
browns, too, will be seen in the enamels, as 
well as in those pieces that are carved from 
sard and onyx. 

Among the favorite gem stones are carnel- 
ian, lapis, malachite, ivory and jade. Such 
pieces as finger-rings and brooches, earrings, 
combs for the hair and necklace pendants 
are carved from these gem stones, while 
turning to the utility jewel, we also see 
watch cases and vanity pieces, the smoking 
things, and then the larger articles, such as 
fan handles and handles for umbrellas and 
parasols, table clocks, photograph frames, 
bud vases and whole sets for the desk, the 
toilet table and for bag fittings, borrowing 
this method of gem carving. There is one 
trimming that all of these pieces adhere to. 
They are overlaid with diamonds in fanciful 


patterns, traced in a line of box-set gems 
encrusting the solid surface of the gem 
stones. 


The Necklaces that Foretell Fashion 


The two new necklaces that promise to 
make models for many future designs follow 
two distinct orders. One, the all-around 
necklace, and the fringe pattern of the other, 
the chain and pendant style, but in each of 
these there are points so different from for- 
mer patterns that they are not to be con- 
fused with any of the older necklaces. For 
instance, the all-around necklace for evening 
wear, gem encrusted and finished with fringe 
for its outer edge, is no more the style of a 
few years ago than is the modern type fol- 
lowed from the classic necklace. The idea 
is to have a deep collar of gems standing 
out on the shoulders from the line of the 
neck to three or four inches in depth, but the 
mewer forms narrow toward the back and 
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gems for the neck chains, and it gradually 
becomes more heavily gem-encrusted after 
the pendant leaves the neck chain until it 
finishes at its lower end with a tremendous 
single gem drop. 

Some remarkable gems are used on these 
pendant necklaces, one seen lately being a 
huge star sapphire. It was topped with a 
group of diamonds, capping it like a bell, 
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and then accompanied by other smooth-cut 
sapphires to make the neck chain winding 
twice around the neck and hanging to the 
middle upper corsage. A diamond _three- 
quarters of an inch in depth and cut with 
the rose-cutting was suspended from a line 
of lozenge-shaped diamonds and then at- 
tached with a large cluster of diamonds and 
pearls to a neck chain whose gems were 
alternate pearls with diamond groups. 

Some of the new necklaces are carried out 
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completely in diamonds, others in diamonds 
and pearls, but the newer note is the intro- 
duction of the colored gems and gem stones 
into even the handsomer of these magnificent 
pieces. There is one typical example where 
three colors are introduced into a diamond 
necklace design, the idea primarily is to form 
a jewel of Egyptian type, and so the colors 
carried out the Egyptian tone in golden 
brown topaz, sapphires and emeralds, but 
instead of placing these emeralds so that 
they would carry out alternate themes into 
the necklace, they have been so grouped that 
wherever they appear in the jewel they make 
a little line of colors, the sapphire on one 
side, the topaz on the other, and the emerald 
always at the center. This trio forms alto- 
gether a single cluster, about an inch long 
and a quarter of an inch in width. It is 
finished on either side by upright rows of 
narrow, oblong-cut diamonds, three in a row, 
and then the neck chain pattern continues. 
For the pendant on this jewel, there is a 
huge bell-shaped pearl. It is attached to the 
neck chain by a line of diamonds, and the 
three-color motive appears as a connection 
between neck chain and dropping pendant. 


Black opals are used to form almost an 
entire necklace in one of the newer all- 
around patterns. They are contrasted with 
the sapphires and pearls, and diamonds are 
grouped together to bring relief to this most 
colorful jewel. 


Topazes are used in many ways. Some- 
times with diamonds and pearls and some- 
times with other colored gems in the hand- 
somer necklaces. One of these patterns 
shows the grouping of the color as it has 
been described for the newer finger-rings as 
the center of interest, with the diamonds 
flanking this quaint brown group on either 
side. The pattern follows a winglike form, 
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with a point below to make a triangle of the 
whole pendant. And the topazes are grouped 
at the center of this plaque in a similar tri- 
angle, with the points meeting the straight 
sides of the pearl groundwork. 


Gems and Gem-Stones Used in the Coming 
Designs for Necklaces, Pendants 
and Chains 


Between the articles on diamond jewelry 
and pearl jewelry much has been said re- 
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garding the more elaborate necklaces, for 
the finest of these beautiful pieces are those 
which are pearl and diamond mounted. In 
shape and form, however, they were not con- 
sidered, and this is a very important one 
among their many new features. 

The latest necklace types, and those under 
preparation for the coming year, are divided 
into two distinct classes. These two types 
are those necklaces having an all-the-way- 
around pattern, with a little greater depth 
to the jewel at the front, and the second 
type having an extremely handsome pendant 
hung from a remarkably delicate, gem-stud- 
ed neck chain. The first is always an ex- 
ample in massed gems, and the second is a 
contrast between a cluster and a line design. 

In the seventh illustration these two pat- 
tern types are seen, and in the following 
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mounted in platinum to form the full neck- 
lace sketched. This gem arrangement is 
also varied to give many another color 
scheme. The blends of blues and purples 
gained through sapphires, amethysts and 
beryls, or of black opals, emeralds and sap- 
phires for a blue-green combination are used 
for this handsome platinum jewel. 

A study of the newer chains for the neck 
brings to light the fact that the tone of their 
designing has changed decidedly within a 
short time. The practice now is to have 
the whole chain of very even line, no link 
or section being but the slightest bit broader 
than the alternate division in the row. In 
the length of the sections the matter is far 
different for all the contrast in the chain 
pattern is carried by either the length of 
the links or by the gem colors. The eighth 








sketch, illustration No. 8, there is a group 
of typical new chains to be used for pen- 
dants, lockets and watches. 

Both of these necklace styles follow the 
demand for the large gem, with its fresh, 
simplified cutting. In the first pendant dia- 
monds are used for the neck chain and 
framework, while a huge star sapphire 
makes the drop. The smooth cutting of this 
great gem is repeated when a ruby, emerald, 
topaz or black opal is chosen for the pendant 
gem, 

The second pendant is one that may be 
used for either a watch or a locket case, or 
it may be duplicated and reversed to form a 
gem-set pendant jewel. Two shaft-cut em- 
eralds are surrounded with diamonds and 
pearls for the drop, and pearls and diamonds 
are alternated for the neck chain. Many 
variations of these two pendants will be seen 
during the coming 12 months, some with the 
great drop and the fringe of diamonds, and 
others with the clusters of smaller gems or 
gem stones grouped to make a plaque or- 
nament. 

Peridots, pearls, topazes and diamonds are 
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illustration shows a number of these new 
designs planned for wear with watches, 
either men’s or women’s, with lockets and 
gem-set pendants. 

When it comes to the use of the gem- 
stones in the newly designed neck jewels the 
manner of construction is very interesting. 
The stone itself forms the entire pendant, 
then, and diamonds are set in the chain as 
well as overlaid upon the surface. of some 
of the gem-stone drops. In the ninth illus- 
tration are samples of each of the three 
favorite methods of treating the material. 
The first is by piercing, the second by cut- 
ting flat in a table-cut, polishing smooth and 
bezeling, and the last by carving in the 
round. All and any of the opaque gem- 
stones are utilized for these pendants, and 
this handling is used, too, with excellent 
effect as well for earrings, plaques on 
brooches and bracelets, for finger rings and 
brooches and the piercing is splendid for 
hair combs and other coif ornaments. 


The Latest Coiffure Styles and Ornaments 


Under the headings of pearl jewelry and 
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diamond jewelry there is much to be found 
regarding the new hair ornaments, but so 
many innovations in hair-dressing have been 
introduced this Winter that the appropriate 
ornaments designed to accompany these new 
modes need a little story all to themselves. 

Still the bobbed head retains an important 
place among modish coifs. The newer man- 
ner is to have the hair trimmed in either 
one of two ways for the bob. The more 
mannish of the two is the Parisian shingle, 
a close cropping of the hair all over the 
head with a gradual slant up from the nape 
of the neck to the crown of the head, and 
a slight fullness allowed only over the brows. 

Such a hair cut demands but a single 
ornament, and that but a small one. The 
best choice is the narrow fillet, worn, not 
on the forehead, but above. upon the hair 





and slanting down toward the top of the 
ears on either side with the ends of the jewel 
disappearing beneath the short ends of the 
hair just behind the ears. 

The second and next most popular bob is 
a longer, freer cut with the ends of the hair 
curved upward at the back of the head and, 
at the front, turned in two spirals far out 
on the cheeks. This is the type of bob 
which requires a heavy, broad bandeau for 
decoration. The whole front of the head, 
from the brows to the crown, is then cov- 
ered by a gem-studded ornament placed 
against a wider ribbon. The ribbon makes 
an excellent backing and foil for the gems, 
and is most becoming to the wearer. These 
two bobbed hairdressings are to stay through 
1924, and their ornaments are of diamonds, 
platinum mounted. 

Newer than the bobbed head. and promis- 
ing to grow in esteem, are the high and low 
coifs for the fully long medium length 
hair. The high coiffure decorated with 
a comb, and the low dressing with either a 
comb or a fillet. 


The high dressing has its comb placed at 
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the side of the head when the knot at the 
back is twisted into a roll and run _ per- 
pendicularly from the nape of the neck to 
the tog of the head, or if the hair is rolled 
across the crown of the head the comb is 
then placed directly over the center of the 
head, either behind the knot or 
loose roll. 

These combs are far from the 
simple combs of former They are 
heavily gem-encrusted or carved and pierced 
from platinum, gold or the gem-stones, and 
they aim to be original in pattern and shape 
instead of following any period style or 
definite type. In the 10th illustration the 
upper sketch is one of the new high hair 
dressings with the crown-like comb worn in 
front of the loosely bunched curls. 

The second head pictured is one of the 
modish low coiffures. It has a fan-shaped 
comb of irregular line placed just above the 
coil of hair at the nape of the neck. The 
other fashion-making low coifs are built up 


before or 


different 
years. 
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monds as the stud to top the fringe or tassel 
of pearls. It is in the plaque earring that 
we most of the color used. Earrings 
are now especially complementary to the 
combining of colors. A single color or an 
all white or black and white earring is far 
better than ear pendant of combined tints 
and variegated colors. 

The newer earrings are more or less sub- 
servient to the necklace design nowadays 
and the newest ones are designed with the 
idea of their becoming part of a parure in 
mind. One of these was seen lately 
with the earrings carried out in diamonds, 
aquamarines and pearls. It was a plaque 
pattern and the plaque was repeated in 
aquamarines and diamonds and hung from 
a diamond chain. The pearls to make the 
parure complete was seen in a long rope 
hanging about the shoulders and fastened to 
the bodice with a diamond brooch. 

Peridots and appear in another 
fashion-making jewel set. The earrings for 


see 


sets 


topazes 
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from spirals or twisted or braided strands 
of hair. The spirals are set low at the back 
of the head, and the ornaments for this are 


pins, small combs or a bandeau of gems 
worn low on the forehead. For the coiled 
strands, the ornament follows the line of 


the hair and bands the head around the en 
tire head, the jewels cither above the hai 
or entwined in its coils. 

The upright semicircle of gems is plati 
num-mounted diamonds and worn 
with a pearl choker and diamond earrings, 
making of the set a perfect parure. The 
fan comb is carved from jade and _ pierced 
with a lacy pattern. Jade is set in the 
matching neck chain. 


pearls 


Usual Variety Seen in the New Earrings 


The latest designs in ear pendants follow 
either one or the other of two separate types. 
They are either extremely long and narrow 
or of a medium length and made broader 
by a complicated fringe work or by a series 
of pendant plaques. The long narrow ear- 
ring is topped with a small stud at the ear, 
from which hangs a two-inch string of gems. 
From this string swings either a single pear- 
shaped gem or a motive of clustered smaller 
diamonds and colored gems. 

The ear pendant of medium length has as 
its fringe either all pearls or all diamonds 
with a large pearl as the ear stud for the 
diamond fringe and with a cluster of dia- 


this were platinum mounted in peridots and 
pearls and these with the 
addition of topazes for an elaborate necklace. 

Illustration No. 11 shows very well the 
vradated difference in the varying length 
of the new earrings. There is the very long 
line and finished with an 
inconspicuous tassel or fringe. Then comes 
the next length a trifle shorter and more 
elaborate in pattern, while the third, the 
broadest of the three types, is the shortest 
of them all. 

At either side of the 
example of the long, 


again appeared 


slim in 


Carring 


sketch is shown an 
narrow earring. One 
is formed of tiny bars of sapphires alter- 
nating with diamonds, and the other has 
pearls mounted between platinum links and 
diamonds to top its pearl tassel. The three 
lower earrings are of conservative length 
and medium breadth. This is the type used 
most often for handsome diamond earrings, 
but in the 11th illustration patterns are given 
carried out in the colored gems and gem- 
stones as well as pearls and diamonds.. 
The shorter the ear pendant the more ornate 
its design, and for the coming year this is 
the pattern which holds out greatest promise, 


Interesting New Bracelets 


The three distinct bracelet types coming to 
the fore this Spring are the narrow bangles, 
the very broad armlets and the flexible 
bracelet that ranges in width between these 
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other two. The bangles are extremely nar- 
row and set the entire way around their 
circle with gems. Sometimes there is a 
plaque added to this gem-encrusted line, but 
it does not break the circle. It is placed 
high above it and merely augments the de- 
sign with a little motive of its own. 

The armlets are the handsomest of all the 
bracelet types. They are elaborate in their 
gem setting and the principal designs among 


them are those holding numerous colored 
gems. 
The flexible bracelet is still box set but 


now in a manner quite to deceive the be- 
holder, for the patterns run over from one 
little mounting to the other with clever over- 
lapping of the gems. 

In all of these bracelet types there are to 
be seen the pearl mounting that has as a 
finish, pendant gems either as a fringe or 
handsome tassels. And the newest type of 
all has borrowed from the loosely wound 
pearl string for converting into diamonds or 
diamonds and black onyx together. These 
bracelets are worn either in great numbers 
or for contrast a single jewel is used upon 
one wrist or alone above the elbow. For the 
single jewel, a wide band is generally chosen 
whether it be used on the upper arm or on 
the wrist. 


When the various bracelet types are 
mingled the armlet is wide and used gen- 
erally with a pair of flexible bracelets. 


When bangles are worn, they are grouped 
together on one arm and on the other arm 
may be seen either an armlet or a wound- 
about jewel in either pearls or faceted gem- 
stones, 

Hanging gems either in loops, fringes or 
tassels are to be seen on any or all of these 
bracelets. On the single little line of a 
flexible bracelet there hangs a single pendant 
gem, but where the band is broader the 
fringe also takes the heavier form. 

One of these narrow little chain bracelets 
is given at the right hand side of the 12th 
illustration, and with the other five exam- 
ples sketched it makes the 1924 popular 
bracelet sextet. At the top of the drawing 
is seen the flexible bracelet with the wide 
plaque. Below this are a_ representative 
bracelet of pearls and one of faceted gems 
with the new grouping of large and small 
gems together. The other two are a narrow 
bangle and a broad gem-encrusted armlet. 


Finger Rings Show the New Large 
Gem Settings 


Great gems set after the new manner with 
the least possible mounting of platinum make 
up the majority of the latest finger rings. 
This idea will be the one to lead fashions 
in finger rings during the coming year. In 
the illustration are given some examples 
typical of this new finger ring manner. 
They show diamonds, pearls, the colored 
gems as well as amethysts, topazes and tour- 
malines in their mounting. 

The 13th illustration shows a variety of 
the new gem cuttings, and their combining 
into clusters for finger rings, the upright 
bezel vies with the crosswise-mounted twin 
stones for popularity. The upright bezel is 
decorated in any one of three ways: a 
single large gem is given an unusual cut- 
ting and mounted in an almost invisible set- 
ting of platinum with clusters of rather 
large diamonds at either side on the shank: 
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or, if a cluster of gems is desired, the gems 
or gem-stones are cut very nearly of a size 
and set very close together in a mininrum 
of platinum mounting, while for the third 
arrangement in an upright bezel, there is 
the twin-stone group with a band of colored 
gems between, the two large stones set 
either one directly above the other or at a 
tangent, crosswise on the bezel. Examples 
of all three of these arrangements are 
shown in the sketch. 

Twin-stone finger rings or the ring hold- 
ing two stones of like size but different 
color, are among the most popular of all 
the finger ring types. These two-stone rings 
come with two diamonds, two pearls or two 
of the colored genis either matching or con- 
trasting in color. The gem-stones are used 
in the same way with either the transparent 
or the opaque varieties used singly but never 
mixed together. A square-cut peridot, for 
instance, is paired with a topaz of like 
shape and size, or shafts of jade and lapis 
lazuli are mounted together. 

For the clusters of gems on the sides of 
the shank diamonds are chosen more often 
than the colored gems, but where diamonds 
and pearls or diamonds and pearls together 
make the twin stones, then sometimes sap- 
phires, emeralds or rubies are used with 
small diamonds to flank the ring bezel. 

Perhaps the greatest favorite of all the 
new rings and one which will attract the 
greatest attention during the coming months, 
is that handsome type of dinner ring having 
two huge twin stones placed diagonally one 
above the other. This design is to be car- 
ried out in diamonds of unusual shape and 
cutting, in pearls where one is a black pearl 
and one is pink tinted, in two square-cut 
rubies, sapphires or emeralds, or in two pale 
tinted gems a fancy pink sapphire and light 
blue tourmaline or a straw-colored topaz 
and an olivine together. 

The 13th illustration shows a variety of 
ring clusters, but it will be noticed that the 
square, oblong, or lozenge-shaped gems far 
outnumber the former round-cut favorite. 


New Brooch Forms 


So much has already been said regarding 
the gem-settings of the new brooches under 
the articles on pearl jewelry, diamond jew- 
elry, sport, gold and black-and-white jewels 
that little is left except to describe the form, 
construction and patterning of brooches and 
bar-pins for 1924. 

The 14th illustration plainly gives the con- 
trasting forms of the coming designs for 
these jewels. There is a distinct line drawn 
between  pendant-brooches, single stone 
brooches, cluster brooches and bar-pins. 

The so-called single-stone brooch is a 
broad, handsome jewel with a large gem 
taking up the greater part of the jewel and 
smaller diamonds, pearls or blending gems 
merely making a border or irregular frame- 
work around it. Two of these platinum 
jewels are shown at the top of the 14th illus- 
tration. The brooch at the left holds a 
moonstone with aquamarines, above and be- 
low, and diamonds and pearls at either end. 
The one at the left is a table-cut corn- 
colored topaz flanked with pearls and tipped 
at its four corners with brown tourmalines. 

The pendant-brooch shown at the center 
top of the sketch holds three large beveled 
emeralds with large diamonds in its plati- 
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num frame and three drop pearls hanging 
below. Brooches like this one are used for 
both day and evening wear, but the hand- 
somest of these jewels are those included in 
the pearl and diamond parures for dinner 
and opera wear. 

The third class among the new brooches 
are those having clusters of different gems 
all of a size or closely matching, instead of 
the single great gem of the other type. Coral, 
jade, diamond and pearls are set in the 
brooch of this cluster variety shown at the 
left of the 14th illustration, and the one at 
the right holds amethysts, pearls and rubies. 

The bar-pins are platinum mounted and 
set with chrysoprase and black onyx for the 
first design and jasper, zircons, diamonds and 
red and brown tourmalines for the second. 
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More brooches are used than before 


and with all styles of gowns. 


ever 


Pendants and Finger Rings Among the 
New Watches 


It is becoming more difficult every day for 
me to decide whether to call the new deco- 
rative watches utility pieces or the hand- 
somest types of jewels. For the coming 
year it will be harder still to tell which they 
are, for among the new watches are some 
splendid examples in the gem sapphire art. 
So intricate and so superbly designed are 
they that both pendant and finger-ring 
watches are a more decorative jewel than 
they are utility pieces. 

The newer pendant watches hang from 
very fine chains, and they are, strange to 
say, in ring shape although not worn on the 
finger. They hang face down from small 
loops, or what might be called the ring cir- 
cle, and they are highly gemmed and enam- 
eled. Finger-ring watches have also come 
into sudden fame; how long their mode will 
last it is hard to say. They may be a fad 
but they are certainly popular at the present 
moment. Of course, naturally, they are ex- 
tremely small and difficult to make, and 
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their gem studding is very intricate work. 
The still useful wrist watch is here with 
many variations. Its patterns include wrist 
bands of ribbon but the mesh chain is to re- 
main very popular. These mesh chain brace- 
lets or braided bands come in gold, silver or 
platinum, all three metals, or two of them, 
and the watches are made of gold or plati- 
num. They are decorated with little slides 
and buckles, or fancy fixtures according to 
the style of the watch case. Green gold 
and white gold are used, and engine turning 
decorates the watch’s case very often in- 
stead of gems. The new pocket watch for 
the man is straight across the lower edge 
and triangular or hexagon in shape. It is 
decorated with a fine border around the 
edge and very often gems are set in the 
center of the back of the case. On these 
watches the bow takes for itself added dec- 
oration and even may be gem-set to match 
the watch border. 

‘Watches as a necessity for utility pieces 
have become a regulation mode during the 
past Winter and they are so well liked in 
their new capacity that they are bound to 
be utilized in this manner on many a new 
jewel. During the Spring and Summer this 
idea is sure to gain in popularity and watches 
will be set in fan handles, mesh-bag mounts, 
vanity and cigarette cases, and as an added 
decoration to such strange articles as bou- 
doir lamps, photograph frames and desk 
calendars. It is hard indeed to say whether 
these pieces will become clocks and watches 
with their use added, or the reverse, but 
whatever it is, there will be the small clock 
or watch appearing with some very strange 
mounting this year. Perhaps it is the hurry 
and bustle of the times that calls for these 
added number of timepieces, but even though 
the wrist watch is carried and there is al- 
ways some personal watch used, still there 
is the small clock for the traveling case and 
a watch or clock appropriate for use in 
every room of the house. 

Men’s watches in their newest cases are 
judged for their staying powers. In the 
division under “Jewels for Men,” but more 
can always be added to another department 
of new jewelry fashions, so here I will tell 
about some of the more ornate pocket 
watches for the modern man. 

One of the latest watches to be worn 
with the sport togs is a heavier, thicker case 
than is usually carried. It is molded with 
a rather round back, slanting off to an inside 
border around the edge of the case, but this 
border trims only the frame, for the watch 
case hardly shows, where the dull finish of 
the back of the case meets it at the edges. 
It is a round watch finished with a round 
bow, and this alone contradicts all the other 
geometric forms for pocket watches, and it 
is one more round watch to insure the disk 
form staying with us. It is a heavily gem- 
studded case carried out in a dull platinum 
finish, with sapphires inserted in both the 
rim around the watch face and the back of 
the case, in a double row of smooth cut 
gems. 

Another watch in platinum has pearls em- 
bodied deeply to make a square tracing half 
way in, on a square watch case; that is, a 
small square line is followed by the pearls 
to complete the case contour. A_ splendid 
example in an odd watch has been made 
lately for an elderly gentleman. It is carved 
entirely from a piece of gray and black 
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onyx. Of course, this gem stone is merely 
a thin shell, lined with platinum, but the idea 
is one that the makers are planning to copy 
in sard, black onyx and white jade. 

A convertible watch with its three pos- 
sible attachments is seen at the top of the 
15th illustration. This little watch may be 
used as a finger ring, a pendant or a brace- 
let watch. 

At either side of the sketch are shown 
designs for watches for men. The latest 
idea in gem-setting the watch frame is car- 
ried out with an oblique banding of sapphires 
for one watch and a continuous row of tiny 
pearls for another. 


Ornate Designs Among the New Decorative 
. Utility Pieces 

There is a decided tendency towards the 
picturesqueness in all utility pieces for the 
women folk and during the coming year we 


are to see a far greater use of these beautiful. 


little useful jewels than we have even in the 
last promising season. The addition of 
smoking things to the feminine utility group 
is one strong reason for this encouragement, 
but there is also the growing demand for ap- 
propriate gown accessories to hold this new 
mode. Such things as umbrella and parasol 
handles, fan mounts, slipper buckles, girdle 
clasps and fitting for the handbag and travel 
pieces are gradually being included as nec- 
essary considerations in the outfitting of 
Milady’s wardrobe. It is not alone in ex- 
treme cases, either, that all these enormous 
details are definitely schemed, but in one 
form or another plans for including them 
in the wardrobe for the Southern sojourn 
or the week-end visit are taken as a matter 
of course, 


However, it 1s with the more usual vanity 
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and white in jewels is being at present most 
decidedly used in utility pieces such as van- 
ity cases and smoking things. 

The 16th illustration shows one of those 
remarkably efficient vanity cases where the 
smoking things are combined with vanity 
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pieces and visiting cards and memorandum 
pad. The case is enameled in white on a 
silver ground and bordered with a band of 
black enamel studded with diamonds. The 
monogram is carried out in the diamonds 
and the black enamel. 


There are five variations in vanity cases 





cases and smoking things that we are di- 
rectly concerned in our search for forecast- 
ing fashion hints and the color contours and 
finishing modes of mesh-bags, beaded bag 
mounts, vanity cases, watches and the smok- 
ing paraphernalia more directly interest us. 

That ever-persistent color motif of black 


Fic. 18—THE NEW MEDALLION MOTIF 
and bags being developed as_ pattern 
makers for the coming year. These are 
beside the box-like piece just described, 
the rather small mesh-bag with the flat 
and narrow contour, and the oblong case, 
the gem-studded cylinder and the group 


of separate vanity pieces hung by 
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chains from the single large ring. 

For the contours of these bags and cases 
there is a call for an unusual line, but this 
does not go as readily towards the method 
of decorating the platinum or gold. Here 
the demand is entirely for geometrical lines 
and the pretty and fanciful. The elaborate 
brocading of the past season is giving place 
to the stripes, bands and borders of the more 
severe styles. Elsewhere the idea of the 
inset or overlaid, or hand curved medallion 
has been described. In these vanity cases 
this excellent style of decoration is seen 
at its best, for there is the chance to border 
the medallion with gems and to make the 
hand carving of cameo intaglio the feature 
of the flat case or the ornamental back 
mounts. 

Smoking things for Milady are an impor- 
tant item nowadays. They are made to fit 
the smallest of purses, or large, completely 
outfitted cases hold the smoking things. 

In the 16th illustration is shown one of 
the new cylinder boxes. It 1s outfitted with 
a small match box, it holds the cigarettes, 
and there is a cigarette holder also attached 
to the frame on the inside of the box. The 
match box, the cigarette holder and the case 
itself correspond in gem setting and design. 
This particular case is colored in red, white 
and black. Red coral, black onyx and white 
ivory make its trimmings, with platinum for 
the ground. Other sets for the smoker come 
in separate pieces, but in matching sets they 
contain cigarette holders, match boxes and 
the little separate box for the cigarettes. 
These sets may be used on the library table, 
in the boudoir, or the separate pieces may 
be thrown loosely into the handbag, or they 
may be carried in the motor car. Now- 
adays every outfitted suitcase contains some 
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smoker’s paraphernalia, and al) of the things 
may be found at the jeweler’: 
New Jewels for Men 
Among the new jewels for men are some 
delightful pin designs. They are new and 
they are full of color and intricate of pat- 
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tern. Geometrical forms are overlaid one 
upon another, a square rests upon an oval 
shape, or an oblong is placed over a hex- 
agon. Each of these contours is gem out- 
lined and set in the center with a large stone. 
30th the clear faceted gem and the opaque 
gem stones are used. The colors run as 
usual according to the fashionable colors 
for men. Purple is just at the present time 
very popular, so is green, and these tones 
are to stay. The brown of the heather mix- 
tures are always here and may be relied 
upon to blend with the green and the 
golden-brown of peridots and topazes so that 
these beautiful gem stones are now being 
set in numbers of gold jewels for men. 

In the illustration are a trio of scarf- 
pins with gem-stones used to carry out the 
geometric designs. One holds a bar-shaped 
piece of cabbage-green jade, another a long, 
narrow, smoot-cut amethyst, and the third 
a cluster of small opaque stones, smoked 
amber, brown agate and lapis lazuli, mak- 
ing a blend of yellow, brown and dark blue. 
The finger rings shown at the top of the 
sketch illustrate three distinct methods of 
setting the new type of gem cuttings in men’s 
rings, and they show the new gem-encrusted 
shoulders. 

A trio of cuff-links are patterns to be 
forerunners for some time to come, and the 
one at the center, below, gives a clear idea 
of the mode for elaborately gem-set evening 
jewels for men. 

The same colors of browns, purples and 
greens appear, but not quite so boldly on the 
cuff-links and on the pocket pieces. The 
evening studs, too, are not afraid of color, 
but there the green, blue and purple of em- 
eralds, sapphires and amethysts are the chief 
invasion. Unusual but at the same time fash- 
ion making sets hold black opals and smooth 
cut tourmalines in scarf-pins and cuff-links, 
but the chief new note is not to be found 
as much in the color scheme as it is in the 
contour and patterning of the new jewels 
for men. There has been a decided effort 
to be picturesque and original in these jewels 
during the last year, but no matter how 
determined the jeweler has been his going 
in this direction has not taken him far. The 
call is not entirely for the geometrical hand 
pattern and contour alike. 

Bands and stripes and all over patterns of 
severe line are the demand in pocket pieces 
with the mount finish for watchcases, cuff- 
links and the plain gold or platinum scarf- 
pin. There is one note just becoming evi- 
dent, by its constant repetition among the 
latest designs, and that is the medallion used 
to trim the larger pieces or to form the en- 
tire surface of the smaller jewel. The in- 
taglio is cut in moonstone, sapphires, sard 
or crystal, for the scarf-pin, and this stone 
is repeated in the cuff links, shirt studs and 
vest buttons, not with the carving, but with 
a smooth cut, small piece of the same gem 
material as chosen for the scarf-pin. 

A set of such jewels show a crystal in- 
tagio, gold mounted, with a beaded rim for 
the scarf pin, and a beaded edge go with 
the cuff links, buttons and studs of the gold 
mounting that holds a very small cabochon 
cut piece of crystal for the center of these 
pieces. 

The medallion appears on cigarette cases, 
match holders, cigarette holders and watch 
cases in the form of carved or engraved 
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platinum on gold mountings. Or they have 
inlaid oval or oblong medallions on the 
larger flat pieces, such as cigarette and 
cigar cases, at the center of the watch back, 
as a fob hanging direct from the watch 
chain or in a‘ tiny replica on a cigarette 
holder. 
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These carvings, of course, are beautifully 
worked and except for their becoming a line 
of decoration on the less expensive pieces, 
they cannot be considered a mode in them- 
selves. However, the idea of the medallion 
motif is to be seen not alone in men’s jewels, 
but in all accessories and utility pieces. 








Seen in Paris Shops 





New Offerings for the Spring Trade Suitable for Various Occasions 

















Paris, Jan. 25.—Although it is a little 
early in the year to think of wedding pres- 
ents, some of the Palais Royal shops are 
already showing interesting selections, and 
this for a very simple reason. While the 
new rich are getting ready to go to Winter 
sports and the Riviera, the old aristocracy, 
whether of rank or wealth, is slipping back 
to its ancestral halls, to economize before 
making another brief meteoric appearance 
about Easter. And if there are any wed- 
dings due, or even first communions, in the 
late Spring, now is the time for looking at 
the shops and considering what is suitable. 

A toilet set of 10 pieces, in Louis X1Vth 
style, looked very well. The whole was in 
very simple cut glass and plain silver. 
There were two hair and two ordinary 
brushes, silver-backed ; four bottles, in fluted 
crystal, with silver stoppers, in varying 
sizes, the largest bottle being about nine 
inches high. Two powder boxes were in 
silver. An inconspicuous pattern on the 
brushes was repeated on the boxes. 

Another pretty gift was a “flaconnier,” or 
bottle-stand. The flaconnier in silver held 
three bottles in engraved crystal, three- 
sided; they fitted the stand, being designed 
for this purpose. 

Sets, consisting of coffee pot, sugar basin, 
milk jug and hot-water jug, in massive sil- 
ver, in Louis XVIth style, were seen, the 
objects being decorated in high relief with 
the laurel pattern. A case of silver spoons, 
also Louis XVIth, were decorated with the 
pearl pattern, while a case of small silver 
knives and forks, with ebony handles, suit- 
able for luncheon, looked very dainty. <A 
dish and knife for cake was extremely 
pretty. The circular dish or plate had a 
outer silver border; the center, star-shaped, 
had an inner border, with a leaf pattern in 
engraved crystal; the knife was in silver, 
with a silver handle, engraved to match the 
middle border of the plate. 

Some very attractive salt cellars, quite a 
novelty, were in silver and procelain. Made 
of Limoges porcelain, the body consisted of 
yellow porcelain, with a white band round 
the middle, with a cherry pattern running 
around. The top was of silver, the whole 
being lined with gilt. 

Serviette rings are shown in silver, lined 
with gilt. 

Among the gifts most suitable for a bride 
are the buckles or center pieces for belts. 
Running from a few francs into hundreds 
and even thousands, they are particularly 
suitable as gifts from girl to girl, as it is 
impossible to ascertain the price without 
getting expert valuation. Cameos are being 
used for these center pieces. One effective 
fastener was composed of an_all-scarlet 


cameo, with a head in high relief, set in a 
circle of dull silver, the circular line broken 
on either side by an ornament that extended 
beyond the original design. A fringe, about 
six inches in length, of scarlet and silver 
beads, hung from the fastener. There were 
others of similar design, with a white head 
on a blue ground, the fringe being of silver 
beads. Another cameo was composed of a 
white head on a dull gilt setting. Another 
fastener was of very finely cut steel, form- 
ing a round, with a wheel pattern, while a 
pair in black onyx were set with tiny dia- 
monds in a three-leaf-clover design. The 
same device was seen in a fastener com- 
posed of slightly tilted squares, four in num- 
ber, of uneven size, set in diamonds. An- 
other, of large size, was made up of a cen- 
tral cameo, with white figures on a white 
ground, surrounded by a long and narrow 
green leaf pattern on a white ground, with 
a margin of dull copper. The copper edg- 
ing resembled the flat, elongated petals of a 
Hower. Mother-of-pearl combinations in 
light and dark shades, mingled, are popular 
for these girdles. 

Men’s jewelry and gift objects for bride- 
grooms tend towards the ornate. Cuff links 
are raised, a onyx outer band is slightly 
rounded, a central diamond is surrounded 
by a pattern of tiny brilliants and onyx. 
\nother cuff link has a flat black onyx bor- 
der, a white enamel center, slightly hollowed. 
out of which rises a diamond. The black 
and white stripe cuff link is popular, as well 
as a number of other black and white com- 
binations. Amethyst sleeve links are seen, 
while others in enameled silver are in silver 
and blue, or silver and black. Platinum is 
used for sleeve links very generally. 

A useful present is a pearl tiepin, or a 
diamond horseshoe, especially fitted to a 
wedding. The “animal” tiepin is seen a 
good deal. Tiny birds, cats, dogs and other 
animals, outlined only, in gold, are perched 
on the top of a gold pin of very delicate 
workmanship. These pins can be presented 
to anyone, without giving offence, as a joke, 
rather than as a pompous, serious gift. 

Amber and _tortoiseshell cigarette and 
cigar holders are very popular, while an 
ash tray in a case, to be carried in the pocket. 
is a suitable gift. The French jewelers’ 
way of putting ash trays, cigar holders and 
smoking sets into neat cases adds greatly 
to the acceptability of the gift. The leather 
case and its lining are always in colors that 
contrast, but at the same time show off the 
gift. 

The “Microlux,” or little pocket electric 
light, in engraved silver, forms the best gift 
for a stranger whose tastes are a mystery. 
It can be purchased at almost any price. 
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By George E. Ball 


Silver and Civilization 


The Art and Culture of Past Ages as Indicated by the Work of the 


Craftsmen in Precious Metals 

















Editorial Note: This interesting and in- 
structive article is based on an address given 
before some non-technical audiences several 
years ago. Believing that it constitutes a 
valuable suggestion for attracting general 
interest THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR has se- 
cured the author's permission to extend this 
invitation to all members of the trade to 
freely use it, in whole or in part, in their 
own commumiies. Armed with illustrations 
of authentic historic pieces such as THE 
JeweLers’ CirCULAR has shown from time 
to time and which may be supplemented from 
local library sources, the jeweler can present 
this subject before any club or other suitable 
gathering with full assurance of the interest 
and appreciation of his auditors and with ad- 
vantage to the trade at large as well as to 
his own prestige. The author, George E. 
Ball, comes of a family of silversmiths and 
artists. As director of design for one of our 
important manufacturing establishments, he 
is widely known to the trade, many of whom 
will recall lis service as chairman of the 
International Group Jury on Gold, Silver 
and Enamels at the St. Louis Exposition.— 
Tue Epiror. 


HE relation of silver to civilization is an 
important one and may be traced through 
the great chapters of history, and in doing 
so it is well to note in what curious manner 
the spirit of the time has been unconsciously 
inwrought by the craftsmen as they patiently 
labored with hammer and flame creating the 
beautiful pieces which, in the few examples 
spared to us from the ravages of greed and 
ignorance, are now cherished equally for 
their value as examples of artistry and as 
documents of the highest significance in 
their reflection of the culture of the period 
of their production. It is therefore my pur- 
pose to invite your attention for a little while 
to the consideration of silver as a criterion 
of civilization. 
For our present purposes we will employ 


as comprising the productions of all the 
workers in precious metals. These prac- 
tically resolve themselves into the works of 
the goldsmith, the silversmith, the jeweler 
and the lapidary, though we would also in- 
clude such tributary arts as enameling and 
damascening, and not exclude the carving 
and inlaying of ivory, crystal, jade and 
precious woods. Nor can we afford to over- 
look the art of the medallist, whose renewed 
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GREEK NECKLACE, DIADEM AND 
activity is so pregnant with hopeful promise. 

There may naturally arise some question 
of our warrant for assuming works in silver 
and gold to serve in any degree as an index 
of their time, especially if we attempt to 
institute comparisons of one period or coun- 
try with another. In reply we may point 
out that both metals are widely distributed, 
that they were well known and greatly used 
by the ancients, that they have been held in 
high esteem by men of all lands. Particu- 
larly is this last true of gold, which has 
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wealth, independently of the especial quali- 
fications which constitute it the universal 
medium and standard of exchange. And 
further, the great leveler whose withering 
touch reduces to the dust the proudest crea- 
tions of the hand of man, Time, finds itself 
powerless to harm the King of Metals. 
Gold, the ductile servant of man, will trans- 
mit to the children of generations yet un- 
dreamed of the most delicate impression 
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without the loss of a shadow; surely it car- 
ries within its ponderous mass a part of the 
deep mystery of the physical universe, par- 
taking of the kingdom where “moth and rust 
do not corrupt’—though unfortunately not 
warranting the completion of the quotation. 

And what of the Queen of Metals? 
“There is one glory of the sun: there is an- 
other glory of the stars.” Hear now our 
poets sing of the “silver” stars! of the 
“silvery” rays of the earth’s beautiful satel- 
lite! of the “silver” lining to the clouds, alike 








the term “Silver” in its broader significance become the universal representative of of storm and sorrow, promise of peace, of 
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which it is the symbol. Truly do gold and 
silver, sun and moon, positive and negative, 
stand with men as tokens of all that is most 
noble and most lovely. 

Somewhat of this men of all times and all 
races have felt. These metals they have 
chosen to enshrine their most precious relics, 
to embody their choicest thoughts, to bear 
witness to their utmost skill of exquisite 
workmanship. Therefore it is that we recog- 
nize in works in gold and silver a record 
which, rightly interpreted, speaks eloquently 
of the men and women by and for whom 
they were created. 

In accordance with our program we will 
pass rapidly by the very early work, partly 
for the reason that outside of bronzes, which 
we are not now considering, and articles of 
personal adornment, which we are treating 
as incidental to our present discussion, actual 
examples of ancient gold and silver work 
are rare, though we have abundant testimony 
on the subject. We read of colossal golden 
images, of thrones of gold, with tables and 
pedestals of a like material. The entire 
circuit of the walls of towns are said to 
have been plated with gold and silver. And 
the tradition of the funeral of Sardanapalus 
with the pyre of perfumed wood and upon 
it 150 beds of gold, 150 golden tables, 10 
million talents of gold, 100 million talents of 
silver, with innumerable costly robes and 
accessories, the whole gorgeous pile burning 
for fifteen days, affords a picture of truly 
oriental splendor. 

These stories of fabulous riches are doubt- 
less greatly exaggerated, but equally doubt- 
less had a considerable basis in fact. The 
great princes of those days must have 
possessed vast wealth in gold and silver and 
the form in which they treasured it, chiefly 
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in large pieces, is at once a revelation of the 
splendor of the rulers and the crude civiliza- 
tion which required such tangible evidences 
of wealth and power. The great size and 
value of such pieces would argue the ex- 
istence of much petty thievery, against which 
mere bulk is an effective protection. In this 
way also much of the waste to which the 

















ARCHAIC GREEK PENDANT 

precious metals are subject in our day was 
avoided—each successive ruler collected and 
hoarded an increasing treasure until des- 
poiled by a yet stronger hand. 

The ancient Egyptians worked in gold and 
silver, making vases and statues as well as 
jewels, as is well depicted in some of their 
own drawings that have come down to us. 
An interesting piece in the form of a golden 
boat was found with the mummy of the 
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queen who flourished about 1500 B. C. It 
has towers of silver, and bronze wheels. It 
is inscribed with the name of the dread King 
Rameses.* 

There is good reason to believe that the 
sacred vessels of the Jews were essentially 
Egyptian in design. The sacred chest was 
encased in gold within and without; the 
table was of similar construction. Less. 
sacred pieces were made of silver. Though 
very exact information comes down to us 
as to the proportions of these pieces, virtually 
nothing is known of their form or decora- 
tion, unless we accept the sculptures on the 
arch of Titus as correctly depicting the 
famous seven-branched candlestick. This 
great candlestick, or rather candelabrum, 
made of solid gold, was so tall that steps 
were required for the trimming of the lights, 
which were kept always burning. 

In Solomon’s time more and larger vessels 
were added to the temple service; the sanc- 
tuary itself was sheathed throughout with 
plates of gold; all the carved work was 
covered with gold; gold formed the hinges 
and fastenings. 

Solomon was prodigally supplied with 
gold. The State furniture of the palace was 
of gold. The throne was of ivory and gold, 
supported on two golden lions; twelve 
smaller lions, all of gold, flanked the steps. 
The tribute and presents from other princes 
were of gold and silver. The Queen of 
Sheba offered him 120 talents of gold, 200 
golden shields and 300 silver shields, the 

‘The recent discoveries in the Valley of the 
Kings are disclosing even more revelations of the 
art work of the ancient Egyptians, and on a 
scale of magnificence beside which previous finds 
seem tame and colcrless. But it will be notec 


that they confirm the view previously held an 
expressed above. 
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latter alone of a value roughly equivalent to 
about one million eight hundred thousand 
dollars. 

It is difficult to credit these tales of fabu- 
lous wealth until we realize that most of 
the vast amount of gold which flowed into 
Solomon’s kingdom was concentrated upon 
and within the temple and palace. Scholars 
seem to be satisfied that there was at that 
time a supply of the metal amply sufficient 
to make this marvelous display possible. Be 
that as it may, the mere narration is suff- 
cient witness to the focus of the glory of the 
State upon the person of the ruler, and to 
the deep, universal hold of the national ideal 
and national religion upon the hearts and 
minds of the people, peasant and potentate 
alike. 

Though perhaps not equalled in splendor 
by any other race or period known to us, this 
lavishing upon the sacred edifice and vessels 
the choicest treasures, the most valued and 
costly possessions, has been, with exceptions 
so rare as but to point the rule, characteristic 
of the religious practice of all peoples, les- 
sening in amount and degree as the faith 
became less vital, reviving with the new era 
of devotion. So true is this of the period 
of the dominance of the ecclesiastic in 
Europe during the medieval period that had 
we no other guide the gold and silver re- 
mains of those ages would be a very fair 
index to the unquestioned supremacy of the 
Church. 

The work of the early Greeks in the 
precious metals was chiefly in small pieces 
for the adornment of the person. The golden 
armor and furniture sung by Homer was 
doubtless suggested from the Orient, for the 
Greeks had then begun to overflow to Asia. 
But after the defeat of the Persians larger 
vessels and furniture made of gold and silver 
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came into use, chiefly despoiled from the de- 
feated invaders, whose sybaritic commanders 
even had golden trappings to their tents. 
The later Greeks, having access to large 
amounts of the precious metals, were able to 
use them freely and in large masses. At the 
zenith of classic Greek art the greatest 
sculptors lavished their skill upon articles 
and statues of gold and silver, and especially 
on the so-called “chrys-elephantine” statues 
of ivory and gold. A number of these works 
were of colossal size. Figures of ivory and 
gold became so popular that it is supposed 
the artificers actually kept stocks of them in 


assorted sizes. And it seems to have been 
considered the proper thing for the mil- 
lionaire of that day to present to the 


fashionable shrine at Delphi a golden por- 
trait statue of his wife, a practice not at all 
confined to the Greeks. 

Pausanius describes many of these wonders 
which he saw upon his celebrated journey 
in the second century. Though at that time 
much of the smaller treasures had disap- 
peared, the larger pieces were still intact. 
Their great profusion may be imagined from 
the statement that there were, at Delphi 
alone, 3,000 statues in different materials. 
Sut during the fourth century, the old re- 
ligions having been displaced by Christianity 
and the old statues being thus no longer 
objects of public veneration, the State con- 
fiscated and melted down all the valuable 
metal, that of all that brilliant galaxy 
not a single specimen has survived to our 
day. 
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The golden portions of these chrys-ele- 
phantine statues were not cast, but beaten 
up into form from sheets of gold, the metal 
usually being of substantial thickness. As 
instance some authorities consider that 
gold on the famous colossal chrys-ele- 
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phantine statue of Minerva—or rather Athene 
—made by Phidias, was about the thickness 
of our quarter-dollar piece. It is an in- 
teresting detail to note that Phidias, when 
charged with embezzlement in connection 
with this statue, was enabled to insist on 
having the gold weighed, he having made all 
the plates removable, probably in view of 
some such contingency. The old writers are 
not agreed as to the exact figures but this 
metal seems to have been about equivalent 
in value to $590,000 in our currency. So 
great an amount of the metal lavished upon 
a single statue helps us to form some faint 
notion of the vast amounts consumed, or 
perhaps we should rather say stored, in the 
unnumbered legion of similar works of that 
general period. 

I have called your attention to some of 
these remarkable productions chiefly to em- 
phasize the great range and scale of the 
work of the Greek artists and craftsmen in 
the precious metals. Their unique skill as 
workmen may be more generally appreciated. 
The very early workmen had command of 
most of the processes with which we are ac- 
quainted, and perhaps of some of which we 
have not the secret, especially in the 
knowledge and employment of soldering or 
cementing. Their jewelry defies the utmost 
skill of the moderns to approach in delicacy 
and refinement; even the keen-eyed and deft- 
fingered artisans of India cannot equal it. 
Wires fine as a hair, grains scarcely larger 
than particles of fine dust, are separately at- 
tached to smoothed surfaces, and tiny orna- 
ments which at first glance appear to have 
been worked from the solid metal are, upon 
close inspection, found to have been built up 
of still tinier flakes and grains. 

And this is true even of the very early 
work, before the time when the use of the 
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of the larger museums such as South Ken- 
sington, and the Metropolitan, New York. 

We might go much into detail regarding 
the Roman silver and gold, but as we have 
already considered the original Greek work 
at some length perhaps we had better hasten 
along. It would hardly be 
the subject, however, without some reference 
to the esteem in which fine examples of the 
works of noted Greek artists were held by 
the wealthy They may not have 
been great artists, these Romans, at any rate 
as metal workers, but they were masters of 
the then known world and their upper classes 
enjoyed a liberal culture. Though they could 
not create, they could-appreciate; they were 
connoisseurs and collectors as well as 
patrons, and when some famous old piece 
was offered in a sale they were ready to pay 
prices which would make our eminent auc- 
tioneers turn green with envy. A single in- 
stance must suffice: we have it on authority 
that a bowl brought $1,650 per 
ounce! 

A review of the Greek and Roman gold 
and silver work enables us to trace clearly 
the record of development from severe sim- 
plicity through the successive stages of 
growth in wealth and power; simplicity giv- 
ing way to richness but still controlled by 
the most refined taste; the restraint of re 
finement invaded by vulgar display; until at 
last a coarse production crudely following 
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fair to dismiss, 
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the lines laid down by the early masters. 
Surely this is an epitome of the history of 
that great epoch. 

The period from the fourth to the 10th 
centuries is generally spoken of as Byzan- 
tine. It is a period of the greatest interest to 
the goldsmith and to the artist, but its 
tangled skein would take so long to follow 
with enough detail to be of any value to our 
present purpose that we shall be obliged to 
pass it by, which, as we are making no at- 
tempt to sketch a history of art, we are quite 
at liberty to do. We may, however, com 
ment in passing upon the Oriental influence 
of the capital city of Constantinople, with 
its incredible splendors of gold and the lavish 
employment of brilliant color in gems and 
enamels. And we should at least make 
mention of the remarkable development of 
the arts of metal working manifest in 
Ireland during the 9th and 10th centuries, 
work unsurpassed either in design or crafts 
manship by anything produced in Europe, as 
witness the Bell of Saint Patrick and the 
famous “Ardagh” Cup. 

Students of history will hardly need to be 
reminded of the unhappy conditions gen- 
erally prevailing throughout Europe during 
the 10th century. It was commonly believed 
that the year 1000 would usher in the end 
of all things terrestrial; so strongly was 
this held that even the fields were left un- 
cultivated. Pillage and rapine were doubled 
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in ferocity, famine and pestilence followed 
in the train. 

sut with the dawn of the 11th century 
men took new hope and the art work of the 
period reflects the rising tide of life. Were 
we tracing the growth or tendencies of de- 
sign we should be obliged to pause to ex- 
amine the curiously elaborated detail of much 
of the metal work: were we interested in 
the historical data there are many individual 
examples of the highest consequence: but for 
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our immediate purpose we must be content 
with noting the general impression of a con- 
tinuance of Byzantine and Romanesque in- 
fluence, observing of course the dominance 
of the Church. But we do need to express 
our indebtedness to that great institution, 
the Church, which throughout these troubled 
centuries was almost the only secure retreat 
for the scholar and artist, and which served 
alike as patron, artist, artisan and teacher. 
And it was chiefly owing to the unifying in- 
Huence of the Church with its common mes- 
sage in every land, with its frequent inter- 
change and intercourse of brethren from even 
the most distant climes, that the customs and 
arts, in short, the civilization, of the several 
leading countries, hardly yet to be classed as 
nations, bégan to somewhat of a 
common likeness. 

Glancing now in similar cursory fashion 
through the next three centuries we note 
important changes. The wonderful pointed 
architecture, the Gothic art, comes upon the 
scene, rapidly attains its zenith and slowly 
dies. The church vessels, never more 
splendid, no longer afford, the worker in 
metals his only opportunity. First the nobles 
and later the great commoners acquire serv- 
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‘ces of gold and silver plate, in addition to 
drinking and ceremonial cups and bowls of 
wreat variety. Spoons and forks begin to 
ome into use, utensils or implements hitherto 
unknown, the knife and fingers having 
served every purpose. Every table has its 
vessel for salt, those of the great houses 


being exceeding elaborate, almost monu- 
mental, as befitted their function of dis- 
tinguishing the, gentry from the common 


herd. Vessels for wine take on the most 
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We come now to that wonderful period of 
the revival of the ancient learning, appro- 
priately characterized as the Renaissance, the 
re-birth. Constantinople had fallen and her 
treasures and libraries and scholars were 
scattering over Europe. The invention of 
printing put the works of the great writers 
in the possession of the eager students and 
scholars. The intense enthusiasm of the 
time is difficult for us to appreciate. Par- 
ticularly was this true of Italy which had 

















SILVER WORK FROM 
diverse forms and often are extraordinarily 
rich. A type which became popular is in 
the form of a ship, treated of course in a 
more or less conventionalized manner. A 
piece of this type, known as a “Nef,” was 
considered a princely gift and frequently em- 
ployed in the interchange of royal presents. 

And so we might continue ad infinitum 
ad nauseam too, doubtless. But I think we 
have seen enough to realize that this was a 
great period of vital growth when the whole 
structure of socicty was re-forming, govern- 
ment becoming regular and_ settled while 
men were securing freedom for increasing 
individuality. 

During this period most of the great guilds 
were formed, associations for mutual protec- 
tion of those engaged in kindred pursuits. 
Among others was the ‘“Worshippfull Com- 
panye of Goldsmiths and Silversmiths,” 
from which came our [énglish “Hall Mark,” 
an important element in the development of 
English and American silverware. 

During this period also printing from en- 
graved plates began to be practiced. Ob- 
serve that these plates were engraved by 
gold and silversmiths. While it might be 
rather beyond the mark to claim any direct 
relation here between silver and the art of 
printing, it is none the less worthy of note 
that from one of the incidental processes em- 
ployed by the worker in precious metals was 
developed the wondrous art with which our 
subsequent history and culture are inex- 
tricably bound un 
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at last managed to drive out the last of her 
northern spoliators. Turning now to her 
ancient traditions she set herself to rival the 
glories of her mighty past. 

In the change which now came over the 
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arts of architecture and sculpture and 
painting the gold and silversmiths had an 
important influence. The Italian goldsmith 
of the 15th and 16th centuries was a versa- 
tile artist, working in every material and on 
any scale his undertaking required. Many 
of the greatest painters and sculptors of the 
age received their early training in the shop 
of the goldsmith, the actual art school of 
the time. An interesting instance is Andrea 
del Verrocchio, the sculptor of that grand 
colossal equestrian statue of Bartelommeo 
Colleoni now standing in Venice, one of the 
early results of the new spirit and to my 
mind the finest example of the equestrian 
statue. A plaster cast is at the present time 
on exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum at 
New York. 

But among the many justly celebrated 
goldsmiths of the Renaissance none has left 
so large an impress as Benvenuto Cellini. 
He stands to the workers in the precious 
metals much as Michael Angelo does to the 
sculptors and Raphael to the painters of the 
Renaissance, and perhaps in even more 
representative degree. His great skill and 
versatility, his real taste and enthusiastic 
temperament, backed by his vigorous per- 
sonality, enabled him to carry out a great 
number of important commissions, including 
coins, medals, vessels for the Church, dishes 
and utensils of all kinds, jewelry, enamel 
work, statuary large and small, cups and 
vases without number. His designs are rich 
and elaborate in the extreme and frequently 
embody the currently popular classical 
legend. In addition to his work in metal, 
Cellini wrote a number of books among 
which should be mentioned his treatise on 
the Art of the Goldsmith wherein he records 
the processes he employed, which were doubt- 
less in common usage with the craftsmen of 
his day. 

Italian artists and craftsmen were now in 
demand at all the European courts and their 
influence soon begins to be felt. France, 
naturally, was among the first to follow the 
lead of Italy and it is not long before her 
skilled workmen have caught the stride and 
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are developing along more or less indepen- 
dent lines. 

Spain, Flanders and Germany speedily as- 
similated the new ideas. Spain being the 
home of gold and silver mines and the virtual 
mistress of the new world naturally possessed 
great stores of ecclesiastical and domestic 
plate, and wealthy guilds of goldsmiths flour- 
ished in the larger cities. 

Germany was not far behind Spain. Dur- 
ing the middle ages her plate for churchly 
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nobles and a quantity of plate came into use. 
In design it reflects the spirit of its time in 
massive proportions and generous substance. 

With the brief time at our disposal we 
can afford to dismiss the XVIIth century, 
merely noting in passing that in general 
forms and details seem to grow coarser and 
workmanship less careful. 

The work of the XVIIIth century, on the 
contrary, is of great interest. In Italy and 
Germany and Spain no striking changes are 
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uses was second to none in interest and rich- 
ness, and the old feudal traditions were more 
than maintained in the splendor of the Court, 
with much complicated ceremonial requiring 
the use of splendid vessels of silver and gold. 
Among the more famous guilds of silver- 
smiths were those of Augsburg and Nurem- 
berg. At Augsburg the new style was taken 
up with such zeal that it is hardly possible 
to distinguish some of their work from that 
of the Italian masters. This is by no means 
surprising, for we read of many of the master 
workmen of the town having earlier prac- 
ticed their trade with success in Rome. 
Augsburg was an important center for trade 
between the north and south and with her 
wealthy merchants princes must have sup- 
ported a large body of silversmiths. Nurem- 
berg on the contrary, a walled city, clung to 
her old proud traditions and her old art. 
Even when her craftsmen did finally yield 
to the new impulses they seem to have re- 
tained something of the old spirit in the new 
garment. And for that very reason much of 
their work appeals to us now with a peculiar 
charm. 

This is worthy of note, too, in the wonder- 
ful engravings of what are known as the 
“lesser masters,” works full of originality 
and displaying a wealth of fantasy and quaint 
humor. 

In England the long succession of wars 
had impoverished the country to such an ex- 
tent that the arts had fallen somewhat into 
decline. But under the Tudors the splendors 
of the court were emulated by the great 


manifest, but in France, under the Bourbons, 
the arts attained to great excellence. The 
positive forms and rich detail of the Louis 
XIVth period reflect the stately magnificence 
of the court of the “Grand Monarque.” 
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The extravagant designs that followed, out- 
raging alike the principles of construction 
and the sense of propriety, bear mute wit- 
ness to the excesses of the Court and the 
flagrant violations of decency common to the 
time. Nor does the frippery and excessive 
detail fail to suggest the dominance of a 
feminine element lacking the restraint of 
responsibility. 

But the discoveries of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii recall sound principles of design 
and the rich and stately dignity of the 
Louis X1Vth is wedded to the daintiest 
of the Graces, resulting in the charming 
style of the Louis XVIth, exhaling perhaps 
something of the ultra-refinement, revealing 
somewhat of frailty tottering to a fall. 

Though it is not strictly germane to our 
subject I cannot altogether refrain from 
expressing my indignant regret at the mis- 
guided frenzies of the revolution, when 
many of the finest examples of the arts, the 
choicest treasures of centuries, were given 
over to the torch. Not in France merely 
did those destructive commissioners exercise 
their unfortunate authority. In Spain the 
churches were violently despoiled and the 
largest collection of gold and silver objects 
in Europe was wantonly destroyed. We may 
picture the scale of this sacrilege when 
reading that from the cathedral of Leon 
there was carried off over ten thousand 
pounds weight of old silver. 

Incidentally, too, we may be forgiven for 
exclaiming over the unfortunate necessity 
which compelled the old Spanish families to 
part with their heirlooms—why could they 
not wait for Mr. Morgan and the Metro- 
politan Museum! Imagine the value to the 
historian, to the silversmith, to a purpose 
such as our own at present, of an unbroken 
series Of cups presented one each year by 
the reigning monarch under an ancient 
privilege—a succession going back over 300 
years! It is pitiful to think of such pieces 
going to the melting pot. 

In England, too, we may glance hastily 
over the work of the period corresponding 
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to that we have been reviewing in France. 
In the time of Queen Anne a certain quaint- 
ness; under the early Georges less restraint, 


tidy» 
tae 


LARGE PATERA IN THE 


a more robust, more florid type of work, 
somewhat cumbrous now and then, perhaps, 
but with a certain comfortable sturdiness 
about it. I think something of that general 
sort may not be far from true of the men 
of that day. 

The influence of the discoveries at Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii is very manifest in 
such work as that designed by the famous 
brethers Adam, and in the furniture men 
Heppelwhite and Sheraton. A wonderful 
appreciation of the virtues of line and sym 
metry and proportion and lightness and 
grace. Yet does it not lack somewhat of 
the sturdier virtues; is there not some feel- 
ing of conscious artificiality, some lack of 
candor about it all? Is it the spontaneous 
and vital expression of its producers? It 
seems to me to suggest rather a society of 
doctrinaires. 

I hope it is not very necessary for me to 
add that I am speaking of the extreme de- 
velopments of the style: much of the work 
of the period is delightful in its refined 
simplicity. 

One of the niost interesting phases of the 
art of the silversmith during the XVIIIth 
century may be studied here in the United 
States. Some time I hope to have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss more fully this subject 
in detail. To do so now would require much 
more time than we have available. Yet I 
am sure that every one must be sufficiently 
familiar with the productions of Paul Re- 
vere and his lesser known contemporaries 
to realize how closely they reflect the spirit 
of their makers, in their unaffected sim- 
plicity, their utter restraint, their innate re- 
finement. It would be difficult indeed to 
conceive a finer tribute to the ideals of the 
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pieces of silver yield. 
Before passing on it is interesting to note 
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the modifications a particular theme will 
undergo in the process of translation, or 
perhaps we should better say, interpretation, 
by the men of differing nations. Roughly 
speaking the Louis XVIth, the later Geor- 
gian and the Colonial are the several national 
expressions of the same general inspiration, 
colored by the national temperament, modi- 
fied by the tools at command. The French- 
man, with his quicker fancy and a large 
body ot skilled workers, adds much of en- 
richment and einbellishment; the English 
man keeps somewhat aloof, with somewhat 
more severe form and less of ornamenta- 
tion; the American, partly by force of cir- 
cumstances, partly from preference, con- 
tents himself with a simpler expression still. 
And I am inclined to think that what he 
loses in the one direction he more than com- 
pelisates in the other. 

The opening of the XIXth century finds 
the artists of France on bended knee be- 
fore Napoleon. The so-called Empire style 
has several periods, of which the Roman 
aud the Egyptian are easily discernible. 
Though some really grand work was de- 
signed by such men as Percier and Fon- 
taine the period is one of arid formalism, 
pompous and uninteresting. 

Of the middle third of the century per- 
haps the less said the better, for we are 
getting near home and might wound some 
good neighbor’s — sensibilities, although it 
is only fair to say that though the horrors 
of the Victorian Age, including the black 
walnut era in this country, probably deserve 
a large measure of the opprobrium it is 
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now popular to heap upon them, we must 
not blind ourselves to the fact that, though 
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to the fact that our older men possessed the 
skill to create really beautiful things. 
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generally not good in design, much of the 
workmanship was of a high order. Not all 
the great traditions died out, and when 
Pugin and his contemporaries undertook to 
revive the fashion of the middle ages he was 
able to find in the ranks of such firms as 
Hardman, Powell & Co., workmen fully 
equal to the task. 

But in the latter half of the XIXth cen- 
tury better days were dawning. The era of 
great international exhibitions had arrived: 
schools and museums of art multiplied. 
Quickening under the inspiration of such 
teachers as Ruskin and such leaders as 
Morris, with Carlyle preaching the gospel 
of “Work,” a spirit of new and better en- 
deavor began to animate the industries, re- 
sulting externally in such forms as the so- 
called “Arts and Crafts” movement and more 
vitally in a new attitude on the part of 
the present generation toward matters of 
art and a more intelligent appreciation of 
real craftsmanship, holding forth rich 
promise for the future. 

And what interpretation will the observer 
of the future put upon the productions of 
the silversmiths of the generation now pass- 
ing? It seems to me that they will tell their 
story with sufficient clearness. The great 
mass of machine made products will speak 
of an age of democracy, of a time when the 
precious things of life were not all reserved 
for the few; the splendid trophies will de- 
clare our great interest in physical prowess ; 
the few really fine pieces will bear witness 
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jut I suppose the time at our disposal is 
now hastening to a close and we cught 
net te linger in speculation. There are 
many things of which I should have been 
glad to speak; of some of the wonderful 
examples of the skill of the silversmith— 
though they may be better realized in illus- 
tration. 1 should have liked to have spoken 
of the old guilds, with their many interesting 
customs and prerogatives, and of the famous 
Hail Mark without which the Englishman’s 
silver is of no account. We might have 
beea comparing the methods of the olden 
time with modern manufacturing processes 
as to their relative value as a means of 
artistic expression. It would have been in- 
teresting to have taken up Sheffield Plate, 
1 subject of much popular interest. And 
it might have served some purpose of en- 
lightenment had we considered the organi- 
zation of our great, modern factories and 
had we indicated the surprising complexity 
of the business of manufacturing silverware 
as it is conducted in these days of large 
scale operation and intense competition for 
market. For I rather doubt if the average 
person even faintly realizes the many prob- 
Jems the present-day silversmith has to deal 
with; problems of finance, of administration, 
of management, of employes, of design, of 
fashions, of stock, of manufacturing, of 
accounts, and above all, of selling. And re- 
member that ke is dealing with precious 
metals, where a trifling carelessness will 
allow dividends to escape in the smoke from 
his furnaces or in the dust from his shoes 
or in the water with which he washes his 
hands. Most assuredly, the modern silver- 
smith must really needs to be a man of many 
parts. 

| ought to have spoken of the skillful 
silversmiths of the Northern lands, the men 
of Norway and Sweden and Denmark, 
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whose productions are second to none in 
furope in point of interest of design and 
excellence of workmanship, 

And I should particularly have liked to 
have invited your attention to the great 
nations of the Orient, whose patient and 
skillful artificers have produced so many 
exquisite pieces, equally notable as works of 
art and as examples of workmanship. India 
with her teeming life and strange mystic- 
ism; China, with her traditions going 
steadily back into the mists of antiquity; 
Japan, a land of art and artists, exemplars 
of a true selective culture. This wonderful 
Orient! Many a lesson in art has the Occi- 
dent learned from her, and many can she 
yet learn. May the dread gods of destiny 
grant they be not lessons in a_ sterner 
school ! 

But now, in closing, let us note the recent 
manifestation of a new spirit in art, a 


BASIN OF MOTHER OF PEARL AND SILVER OF THE SCHOOL OF 


phenomenon of the most profound interest, 
an art of our own days.* The new move- 
ment has invaded every industry, has been 
carried to the lands of every scion of 
Europe, has swept through all the arts— 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music, 
drama, dance and literature no less than the 
applied arts. 

I really cannot believe this remark- 
able development to be merely incidental 
and ephemeral. Men of broad culture and 
splendid training are leading the movement 
in Germany and Austria; France, ever 
ready for experiment, is in the vanguard; 
the conservative Briton joins step with his 
tall sons from Australasia. Even Italy, 
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which never really warmed her heart in the 
great tide of Gothic art in the middle ages, 
but continued rather to lean upon her 
ancient traditions: even Italy forgets for the 
moment the glories of her mighty past and 
takes up the new refrain. 

North and south and west and to the 
uttermost isles of the sea! Can we not find 
in this a great inspiration that at last the 
nations are really coming together, men 
aspiring to the high things of life are with 
catholic appreciation encouraging their fel- 
lows, supporting and stimulating them to 
renewed and ever higher endeavors? We 
are living in one of the great ages of history 
as it will be written; an age of change and 
uncertainty and doubt perhaps but an age 
also of restless daring, of intellectual ex- 
periment, of vast engineering projects, of 
scientific discoveries which penetrate deep 
into the mysteries of nature. What wonder 
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CELLINI, CENTURY 
that it is a time of changing standards! 
What wonder that the new art here and 
there takes some curious, some fantastic 
form! 

I read in this new art, changing as it 
seems to me from exuberant extravagance 
towards a growing orderliness and sureness 
of itself, an expression of the seething un- 
rest of our days with the new needs not 
satisfied by the outworn garments; I read 
in it the struggle for articulate expression 
of the deep feelings that agitate the living, 


*This was written before the Great War, but it 
stands as my view at that time—the world situa- 
tion is yet too confused and unsettled for a subse- 
quent opinion..—G. W. B 
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throbbing heart of the real men of this, our 
day. 

And though sometimes we may weary of 
the turmoil and strife of shallow opinions 
and crude ideals let us be patient with them 
as the growing pains of a new art and a new 
life. And though, sometimes, those of us 
who are engaged in one capacity or another 
in work in the precious metals, may feel 
that we are out of tune with the spirit of 
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the times, that instead of helping to make 
spoons and teapots we ought to be out in 
the great world building bridges or steering 
ships or making bricks—anything for a real 
man’s job—-we comfort ourselves with the 
reflection that when bridges have fallen and 
ships have sunk and bricks have crumbled 
to dust, some one of the little pieces toward 
which we contribute our mite of thought 
and effort may be carrying to those far days 
this little page in the great book entitled 
“Silver and Civilization.” 








Ray F. Strobel, formerly of St. Cloud, 
Minn., has effected the organization of a 
new jewelry corporation in Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., where for the past six years he had 
been manager of the J. H. Bechtold branch 
store. The new company, of which Mr. 
Strobel is president, will be known as the 
Diamond Watch & Jewelry Co., Inc. The 
fixtures of the Bechtold store have been pur- 
chased and the store taken over. Mr. 
Strebel got his early training in the jewelry 
business at St. Cloud, where he was in the 
employ of E. O. Long. He is a brother of 
Albert and Alphonse Strobel, prominent 
jewelers of St. Cloud. 
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Suppose There Were No HOPE Sapphires! 


UPPOSE this concern had never developed a wonder- 

ful research laboratory at Paris—had never employed 
one of the world’s finest chemists to work on the problem 
of making a true sapphire—had never developed this 
beautiful Hope stone! . 


The jewelry trade would have been the loser. Hope 
Sapphires with Diamonds in jewelry—by the sheer appeal 
of their beauty—are making more sales for jewelers. But 
if manufacturers had to depend on the costly natural 
sapphires only, the prohibitive price of such jewelry 
would reduce such sales almost to a negligible quantity. 


The discovery of the Heller HOPE Sapphire has 
brought the jeweler more business. Outside the merit 
of the gem itself, this fact alone has made its discovery 
a source of satisfaction to its makers. 


L Heller & Son, Inc. 


PARIS PROVIDENCE GENEVA 
358 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Some Goldsmiths of Antiquity 


‘© great was the talent displayed in the 
most ancient times by goldsmiths that 
the expression of admiration of their master- 
pieces has had their name attached to their 
work and thus we have handed down to us 
at least a few of the names of these master 
artificers. Thus the venerable Homer men- 
tions Icmalios, an artisan-goldsmith of 
Ithaca (Odyssey, XIX, 57) as creator of an 
ivory and gold chair on which sat Penelope ; 
evidently this was a fine work of art that 
made a great impression on the immortal 
bard. The name of Acragus has come down 
to us as the name of a then noted goldsmith 
and sculptor in Greece during the fourth cen- 
tury before our era. 
Theodore of Samos was a Greek artist as 
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and Plutarch name the principal work of 
Glaucus as being the invention of the art of 
soldering metals. An iron base supporting 
a silver crater was a masterpiece given as 
offering to the Temple of Delphi by Alyatte, 
king of Lydia. The description of this base 
speaks of little chased figures, animals and 
insects and plants. 

The brothers Mentor were celebrated 
goldsmiths about the 4th century B. C. Two 
cups carved by the Mentors were purchased 
by Crassus for over $4,000. Myron, another 
Greek sculptor of antiquity, was also an ex- 
cellent goldsmith, and his silver vases find 
mention. Pytheas, said to be of the first 
century B. C. was a Greek goldsmith 
who created a cup decorated with relief 
figures representing Ulysses and Diomedes 
stealing the Palladium. He is said to have 








A CASKET BY WENZEL JAMNITZER 
126-139) 


(See text cu 
well as sculptor, goldsmith and architect. 
Herodotus mentions him as creator of a 
grand silver cup made to the order of 
Croesus. The same writer speaks of Theo- 
dore (also of Samos, and therefore possibly 
the same genius), son of Telecles, who en- 
graved the emerald which composed the 
noted ring of Polycrates. A contemporary 
of Theodore of Samos was Calamis, the 
Greek able carver (also of Samos), who 
was likewise architect, sculptor and gold- 
smith. His silver vases, enriched with bas- 
reliefs, are mentioned as existing in Rome 
in the days of Nero. He worked equally 
well in gold, silver, bronze and ivory. Cicero 
mentions the talents of this artist. 

Glaucus, of Chios, was a Greek goldsmith 
of the 6th century B. C. His ability as an 
artist was proverbial. Pausanius, Athenzus 


puges 


excelled in decorative motifs 
from domestic life. 

Zopyrus, a Greek goldsmith, established in 
Rome in the first century B. C., created two 
cups on which were carved “The Areopagus 
judging Orestes, murderer of his mother, 
Clytemnestra.” 


also taking 








Chritzman & Thompson at 1266 Liberty 
St., Franklin, Pa., have closed the deal by 
which they will occupy a storeroom adjoin- 
ing their present quarters, in addition to their 
present location. They expect to have one 
of the finest jewelry stores in Franklin, Pa. 
The business took over the establishment of 
Vath & Chritzman four years ago, and has 
made a specialty of selling nationally adver- 
tised merchandise. The firm is composed of 
EK. C. Chritzman and H. P. Thompson. 
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The Primitive Jewelry Idea 





[s an interesting article Grace Hazen says 

that “the first jewelry maker probably 
began by rubbing a hole in a bright pebble 
to hang on a thong. After a time he be- 


gan to shape his stone and, eventually, 
bound many pieces together. Today the 
jewelry crafter, when he first begins his 


trade, drills a hole in a piece of metal, saws 
it into shape, binds on a band of silver and 
secures a stone to it, hangs it on a chain; 
and he, too, thinks he has made jewelry. 











CHALICE SHOWING FLORENTINE THE 
17TH CENTURY 


(See text on pages 126-139) 


ART OF 


Just here, let me say that chain making 
does not require the skill that the layman 
attributes to it; unless it be a very intricate 
chain. The next step in the ornament is 
found in the simultaneous growth of idea 
in design with the mechanical skill in carry- 
ing out the ornament step by step nearer to 
a useful interesting object. 

Now we approach ornaments such as 
were worn by the more primitive nations, 
and as are made by our beginner craftsman. 
Again we approach what may be termed 
“decorative ornament” rather than jewelry. 
It is usually simple work, saw pierced, ham- 
mered, simple chasing into lines or domes, or 
of various twisted wire work and scrolls— 
bold in effect, beautifully proportioned, 
simple surfaces. Very often in olden times 
these pieces were symbols, as the American 
Indian uses the Swastika, and the ornaments 
worn by the older religious orders. 








The jewelry repair shop of 
110 S. Watt St., Youngstown, O., was en- 
tered by burglars, and clocks. watches aid 
watch chains valued at more than $100 were 


John Gilkes, 
. 


taken. The loot of the burglars consisted of 
articles that had been left at the shop for 
repairs. 
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Precious and Other Stones Used in Ancient Jewelry 

















NE eminent authority, Prof. F. H. Mar- 

shall, of the British Museum jewelry 
collection, puts down the following facts as 
he has found them in the museums: 

“It will be seen that the use of precious 
stones in early Greek and Etruscan jewelry 
is extremely rare. Among the objects in 
the treasure found in Aegina were neck- 
laces and pendants decorated with carnelian 
beads, and, in one case, with an amethyst 
bead. Carnelian is fairly common in this 
treasure of (probably) the Mycenaean pe- 
riod. Glass pastes, especially of a dark blue 
color, imitating lapis lazuli, are also not 
seldom found in the Mycenaean __ period. 

The various stones (and _ other 
analogous materials) used in ancient jewelry 
may now be discussed separately in alpha- 
betical order.” (Space forbids more than 
excerpts from Prof. Marshall’s remarks) : 

Agate-—This stone was comparatively 

















EWER AND URN TANKARD, BOTH OF THE LATE 
18TH CENTURY 
(Sve 126-139) 


tert on pages 


rare in Roman jewelry, as is indicated by 
its infrequency in the present collection. 
The Romans preferred the sardonyx, with 
its regularly alternating layers. 
Amethyst.—There is every reason to sup- 
pose that the modern amethyst is to be 
identified with the ancient amethystus. The 
stone is defined by Theophrastus as being 
wine-like in color. Pliny adds that it was 
translucent and violet. According to him 
the best amethysts were Indian, but they 
were also found in Arabia Petraea, Armenia 
Minor, Egypt and Galatia. The stone is 
not infrequently used in Roman jewelry 
without being exceedingly common. 
Carnelian and Sard.—The stone is more 
naturally adapted for use in seal engraving 


than for use for an ornament in jewelry. 

Chalcedony.—This stone was also popular 
for gem engraving, but was very rarely uséd 
for jewelry. 

Coral_—This was regarded as a powerful 
charm. Hence its employment in the phalli, 
which in themselves were a charm to ward 
off the evil eye. As may be seen from a 
passage in the Geoponica, the ancients some- 
times called coral a stone. 

Diamond.—This is rare in Roman jewelry. 
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often used for decorative purposes. 

Heliotrope or Bloodstone—The stone is 
described by Pliny as “porracei coloris, 
sanguineis venis distincta,’ and as coming 
from Ethiopia, Africa and Cyprus. There 
is only one example in our collection. This 
green stone, spotted with red, was considered 
of high magical virtue. Hence its not in- 
frequent use for Gnostic and magical in- 
taglios. 


Jacinth—This orange-colored stone, a va- 
riety of zircon, is rarely employed in ancient 
jewelry. It is probably to be identified with 
the ancient /yncurium, 


Lapis lazuli—Its gold spotted appearance 
made it a favorite stone with jewelers in 
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CELESTIAL GLOBE, THE WORK OF AN ANCIENT CR AFTSMAN, PRESERVED AT THE CASSEL MUSEUM 
(See text on pages 126-139) 


Diamonds are occasionally found in Roman 
rings. These diamonds are inserted in their 
original octahedral form. 

Emerald.—In spite of the popularity of 
this stone in ancient times, it is not often 
found in antique jewelry, the British 
Museum Collection having but two examples 
of the true emerald. It seems certain that 
the smaragdus, which occurs often in de- 
scription of ancient jewelry, must have also 
included the plasma, which is so common in 
Roman times. 

Garnet.—The garnets are classed under 
crystallized silicates. Their ancient name 
was derived from the likeness of their color 
to that of a glowing coal. This is the com- 
monest of all the stones used in Greek and 
Roman jewelry, appearing uninterruptedly 
from the end of the fourth century B. C. to 
the fourth century A. D. During this pe- 
riod it was used for seals and also was 


very early times, and it frequently occurs 
in ancient Egyptian work, whence it is imi- 
tated in glass paste by the Mycenaean gold- 
smiths. After this the stone was hardly 
used in jewelry till Graeco-Roman times, 
and then but sparingly. It is oftener em- 
ployed for rough gem engravings. 
Onyx.—This really differs but very slight- 
ly from the agate. It seems that the Greeks 
made little distinction between the onyx and 
the sardonyx. Theophrastus says that the 
onyx was formed of alternating layers of 
light and dark. The onyx is little used in 
Roman jewelry, the sardonyx in regular 
horizontal layers being preferred. 
Pearl——Pearls are very rarely found in 
Greek jewelry proper. One single example 
in this collection is a votive pin, where the 
large pearl is a fresh-water pearl, the small 
a true pearl. Pearls begin to be frequent in 
Graeco-Roman jewelry of the first century 
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170 BROADWAY Cor. Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 




















Illustration shows Broadway and Maiden Lane in the early eighties. 
We have been located for fifty-three years on Broadway 
and Maiden Lane. 








Wm. S. Hedges, one of the founders of this business, was a partner in the old firm 
of Smith & Hedges, established 1868, whose advertisement appeared in the first 
issue of The Jewelers’ Circular, 1870, and our advertisement has appeared in 
every issue since. 
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B. C. to first century A. D., a fact which 
accords with Pliny’s statement that the fond- 
ness for pearls and gems was the result of 
Pompeii’s victories in the east. Pliny else- 
where refers to the taste for pearls among 
the Roman ladies. They are exceedingly 
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ranging in date from about the first century 
A. D. to the third century A. D. The stone 
is a special favorite as an earring-pendant. 

Sardonyx.—As has been said above, this 
term is here confined to stones in which sard 
alternates with white onyx in regular layers. 

















TWO HANDLED SILVER CUP AND COVER MADE IN LONDON IN 1719 
(See text on pages 126-139) 


common in Roman jewelry, especially in 
earrings. 

Plasma.—This is a green variety of chal- 
cedony colored by metallic oxides, known to 
the Greeks as prasios and to the Romans 


as prasius and sometimes (probably) as 
smaragdus. Pliny remarks  vilioris est 


turbae prasius, a statement which is fully 
borne out by the commonness of this stone 
in late Roman jewelry. It very frequently 
appears in the form of a faceted, cylindrical 
bead, a fact which makes it probable that 
it is to be identified with the cylindri men- 
tioned in Roman inscriptions of jewelry. 

Rock-crystal—We find this transparent 
quartz but rarely used in ancient jewelry, 
though it was a favorite material with the 
Greeks for seals, and with the Romans for 
carved cups. 

Sapphire.—The ancient name of this blue 
variety of corundum has been the subject of 
much discussion. It cannot be identified 
with the sapphirus, which, as has been seen, 
is almost certainly lapis lazuli. It seems 
most likely that the sapphire is to be identi- 
fied with the ancient hyacinthus, though this 
is by no means universally accepted. King 
rightly lays stress upon the applicability of 
Solinus’s description of the hyacinthus to 
the pale sapphire. In the British Museum 
collection of jewelry the sapphire is entirely 
confined to the objects of the Roman period, 
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The Romans probably confused it with the 
onyx. In jewelry it is generally used by 
them in the form of a truncated cone in 
which the dark and light layers alternate 
horizontally. This was the form especially 
favored by the Roman gem engravers. The 
sardonyx was also much used by the Romans 
for cameos. In earlier times, especially by 
the Phoenicians, the sardonyx had been used 
in the form of cylindrical beads, and this 
form is occasionally found in Roman times. 
Topaz.—Literary evidence would point to 
this stone having been a favorite one with 
the Romans. It is, however, but rarely 
found in jewelry, and there is only one ex- 
ample in the British Museum Collection. 
Turquoise—The ancient name of this is 
uncertain. It has been conjectured that it 
is to be identified with the Persicus smarag- 
dus. Others, perhaps with greater prob- 
ability, think that it is the callais of Pliny, 
who says of it: “Optumis color smaragdi, 
ut tamen adpareat alicnum esse quod 
placeat.” This description points to a green 
variety, rather than the common blue.” 








The Craftsman’s Admiration Equal to 
Possession 





66" JHE joy and pleasure of a collector who 

has become possessed of a good piece 
must indeed be great, but it is questionable 
whether it equals the joy of the artist, who, 
looking at the same thing and studying it 
from all sides, solves the secret of its beautv 
for himself. He sees that the craftsman 
who produced it infused as much of his 
own character into it, became imbued with 
a certain quality of life, that every fresh 
curve and form that catches his eyes is like 
the turning over of a new page of some - 
interesting book. Yet no desire to possess 
enters his mind; indeed, possession would 
spoil appreciation.”—N. Dawson. 
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Jewelry Fashions a Half-Century Ago 





By S. RosensauM 


N seeking the sources of modern fashions, 

one occasionally runs across interesting 
data outside of the formal tomes that the 
antiquarian and the student usually have 
recourse to. The following extracts taken 
from the fashion chatter in the columns of 
a New York society journal in the early 
70’s give us, in many respects, a close re- 
flection of the present-day tendencies in the 
taste in jewelry. Of course the mode in 
New York of that day was quite an exact 
reproduction of the Second Empire, the 
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joujous, recognizing in the first the artistic 
idea, and in the second the glare and glitter 
which can be meretriciously bestowed on 
paste or colored glass.” 


The age of the bustle, the crinoline, and 
the chignon marked the enormous use of jet. 
Of this the chronicle says, “In ornaments 
for the season, there are none by virtue of 
popularity so well deserving of notice as jet 
—jet in jewelry and trimmings being at 
present in greater favor than ever before. 
Of jet jewelry, the English or Whitby— 
from a vitreous mineral, peculiarly light and 
glossy, and found chiefly in England—is the 
most valuable and beautiful. It is suscep- 





A MODERN REPRODUCTION OF AN ANCIENT NEF 
(See text on pages 126-139) 


fashionable New York lady of the period 
taking her style undiluted, direct from Paris. 
The scribe tells us: “In design in jewelry 
we see nothing altogether new. Among the 
standard gems, diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
emeralds and opals retain their wonted pop- 
ularity, nor will it decline as long as their 
scarcity continues, as it represents a specie 
value. Those who can afford to wear them 
will, and not less on this account than be- 
cause of the brightness and elegance they 
give to dress. 

“Of stones which are not classed as gems, 
we see occasionally, sets in amethyst, topaz. 
iapis lazuli, malachite and chrysoprase, with 
coral in abundance always; and at the pres- 
ent time a revival and of appreciation to- 
wards cameos. Of the last a French con- 
Noisseur says in comparison with precious 
gems, ‘Cameos are bijous, diamonds, etc., are 


tible of being splendidly polished and cut; 
wrought in cameos, made into linked chains, 
set in gold or plain, and however employed 
is always genteel and eminently pleasing. 
“The latest and most popular necklace is 
of cut round beads, graduated from three- 
quarters to an inch in diameter in the mid- 
dle, to less than a fourth of an inch at the 
ends. These come in single, double, and 
triple rows, the double and triple rows ex- 
tending only to the sides of the neck, there 
being joined to an ornamental slide, the sin- 
gle one terminating with a clasp—that is, 
fastened at the back of the neck. Necklaces 
of links, with cameo medallions pendant from 
them—the medallions numbering from one 
to six or more—are also fashionable. 
Cameo brooches and earrings, as well as 
pendants, are worn, and bracelets in various 
designs, strung on an elastic cord, display 
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the polished facets of the stone, either with 
or without the gold sparks or bands, French 
jets are gayer and more glittering than the 
Whitby, and with some are more popular. 
The designs of this season are very beauti- 
ful, representing the most delicately petaled 
daisies and asters, the facets of the material 
sparkling in the light like black dia- 
monds, 

“In plain gold jewelry we have the Arabic, 
the Etruscan, the Roman, and the Egyptian, 
as derived from the styles whether ancient 
or modern, of the people among whom they 
originated, and upon these styles many very 
beautiful variations are made with the use 
of other metals in alloy—platine, silver, and 
copper being used to give a tone of color to 
the gold, or wrought in delicate flowers, 
foliage, scrolls, etc. Neckchains are very 
heavy either in round or oblong links. Ele- 
gant lockets are finished in enamel; some- 
times in artistic combination diamonds, pearls 
and other gems are introduced. Flat bands, 
chased or plain, of Roman, Etruscan or 
ordinary gold are the most fashionable, as 
well as the most useful style of bracelets. 
More ornate bands have a scroll of gold wire, 
silver or copper alloy flowers, and other 
devices to enrich them. For very full dress 
no ornament is more popular or elegant than 
diamond earrings, the solitaire, whether 
larger or smaller, simply set, being usually 
the style more popular. A new style of 
bracelet is of burnished gold with a raised 
initial letter composed of precious stones. 
A new style of gold earrings is in the shape 
of croquet mallets, from the top of which 
are suspended by chains four balls of gold, 
enameled in different colors. Another style 
is called the lily of the valley, and consists 
of a succession of small bells on a straight 
stem, with enameled leaves.” 

In a prophetic vein, perhaps superinduced 
by the recent termination of two wars, the 
writer goes on to say, “In the use of gems 
in our country there is a constant increase; 
the practicality of Americans having dis- 
covered their value as an investment, the 
day will come when, as in Europe, the 
jewels shall be a portion of the family in- 
heritance, if not to a certain extent an evi- 
dence of its respectability.”—S. R. 








Stability 





ono form, however beautiful, can be 

perfect which is not possessed of that 
quality which not only secures objects from 
falling, but gives them,also an appearance 
of stability; hence an object that does not 
fulfil this condition, and ccmpletely reassures 
the eye, may have had conscientious me- 
chanical skill bestowed upon it, but artistic 
in the strict and only true sense of the word 
it never can be called. * * * Irregular 
forms mounted on narrow bases necessitate 
still greater care in the distribution of the 
masses, proportionate with the bases, to give 
them an air of stability. 

“Such are many works of Caravaggio and 
Lepautre, those of the XVIth century gen- 
erally, and the Rocaille style; the ewers, 
coffee and tea-pots of all styles, where 
handles are made to balance the mouths or 
spouts, together with medieval pieces, in 
which a horn is the primary element.”— 
HENRI MAYEUX. 
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Anniversaries Mean Something 





HEN they are milestones on the 
road of a useful career 


HEN they mark the crossroads of 
clean competition 


V/ HEN their perspective shows a 
long even line of good work 


behind 


HEN they give promise of years 
of smooth mutual help ahead 


. 
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Gold and Silver at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
Which Provides Inspiration for the Modern Designers 





By Cyril G. E. Bunt 

















HE artistic wealth of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum collection is of world- 
wide repute. Covering as it does the whole 
range of fine and applied art, its interests 
are proportionally wide and a single article 
could never do justice to a tithe of its 




















1—THE FAMOUS GLOUCESTER CANDLE- 
STICK MADE IN THE 12TH CENTURY 


FiG; 


treasures. It will readily be admitted, how- 
ever, that for intrinsic and artistic value, 
no less than historic importance, the col- 
lection of gold and silversmiths’ work there 
conserved is unequaled. 

Only one who has lived many years in 


close touch with the Museum’s activities 
can appreciate the extent to which its mas- 
terpieces provide inspiration to the modern 
designer. And, as regards goldsmiths’ work, 
there is no doubt that the fine examples at 
the Museum have played their inevitable part 
in guiding the inventive genius of the crafts- 
man of today. 

It is our wish to bring before readers of 
THE Jeweters’ CircuLaR a selection of 
these masterpieces—a_ selection necessarily 
strictly limited by consideration of space. 

To speak firstly of the gold and silver- 
smiths’ work of medieval times, one of the 
Museum’s greatest treasures is, undoubtedly, 
the Gloucester Candlestick (Fig. 1). Very 
few examples of Anglo-Norman work exist 
and this is a truly striking specimen. It is 
a pricket candlestick, 23 inches high. Its 
trilateral base, on three dragon-head feet, 
supports an ornate shaft terminating in a 
circular capital supported by three monsters. 
The wealth of imaginative ornament consists 
of human figures, dragons, birds and twining 
foliage. Among this seeming medley of 
quaint but characteristic romanesque runs a 
flat strap-work bearing Latin inscriptions. 
One of these states that it was given by 
Abbot Peter to the Abbey Church of Glou- 
cester, and fixes its date as between 1104 
and 1113 a. pb. 

Other objects of interest of the period 
include a triptych of 12th century date, beau- 
tifully enameled with the crucifixion and 
other devotional subjects; a Rhenish 12th 
century Gospel-book with a gold cover 
richly enameled and jeweled; and an 11th 
century pectoral of the finest Byzantine, 
cloisonné enamel on gold. 

Of the 14th century work, particular men- 
tion may be made of three fine croziers of 
French workmanship. Fig. 2 depicts the 
finest and is one of the most beautiful ex- 
amples known. Its interest is intensified as 
it is dated by an inscription as of the year 
1351. Mainly of copper, richly chiseled and 
gilt, it is encrusted with translucent enamel 
on silver and set with gems. The volute 
frames a group of the Virgin and Child with 
a kneeling bishop which is supported by an 
angel. The knop of elaborate “tabernacle” 
work is finely enameled with figures in 
translucent blue, green and purple and a 
brilliant, opaque scarlet. The shaft is richly 
decorated with colored diaper designs. 

The Treasure of Rouen (first half of the 
14th century) is another notable exhibit. It 
consists of four bowls and spoons and gold 
coins of Philip of Valois, discovered in 1864. 
The bowls, of elegant shape, are decorated 
with geometric tracery and a_ restrained 
spraying of oak and maple tendrils. They 
are rightly regarded as among the most 
beautiful specimens of Gothic art at this 
period of its florescence. 


But undoubtedly, until the recent acquisi- 
tion of the famous Ramsey Thurible and 
Boat*, the most treasured piece dating from 
this century was the bowl and cover known 




















lic. 2—BEAUTIFUL FRENCH 
IN 135] 


CROZIER MADE 


as the Studley bowl (Fig. 3). This unique 
example of English goldsmith’s work of the 
late 14th century was formerly used as an 
alms-basin in the church of Studley Royal, 





*Noticed in Tue Jewerers’ Crrcurar, Sept. 5th, 
1923. 
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FEATURE 
NOVELTY 
JEWELRY 


HEN in the market for jewelry novelties you 
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1 will save time and money by instantly com- 








municating with W. Reichert & Co., the one | 
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house in America specializing in novelties which meet 
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near Ripon; but it was probably intended 
originally for secular use. Of silver, parcel 
yilt, it is chased with a continuous ‘stem of 
branching, conventionalized foliage. On the 
hatched ground the alphabet is displayed in 
old black letter, with certain common Latin 
contractions. Its interest therefore goes 
deeper than the consideration of its beautiful 
desizn and faultless technique. 

The museum possesses a truly superb col- 
lection of chalices dating from the 13th cen- 
tury onwards, of which, however, we can 
only pause to mention one. The beautiful 
chalice shown in Fig. 4 is of Italian (Vene- 
tian) workmanship, and is of 15th century 
date. Particularly elegant in form and pro- 
portion, it is of silver, parcel gilt, and ex- 
hibits exquisite modeling,—notably in the 
choir of cherubs forming the calyx to the 
cup. The hexagonal stem is incised with 
open tracery and the knop is decorated with 
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been described on previous occasions. 
The beautiful Italian Altar Cross shown 
on page 153 is of rock crystal enriched with 
silver gilt, enameled and set with stones. 
It dates from circa 1520 and is attributed 
to Valerio Belli of Vicenza,—a distinguished 
gem-cutter. This exquisite piece came from 
the Soltikoff Collection in 1864. By a piece 
of great good fortune the museum now 
possesses two candlesticks to match and to- 
gether they form a most elegant group. 

Of the 16th century also is a rich Missal 
cover, said to have belonged to Henrietta 
Maria, Queen of Charles I. But its chief 
interest is its attribution to the great Cel- 
lini. Its wealth of detail, the outstanding 
features of which are the Creation of Eve 
on one side and the Fountain of Youth on 
the other, is carried out repoussé with chas- 
ing and enameling on the gold. 

Among the 17th century plate the most 
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figures of Christ,“the Virgin and saints on 
rich canopy work. <A pair of altar candle- 
sticks of very similar design are in the 
Treasury of St. Mark’s, Venice. 

Of the Renaissance period,—so prolilic of 
“College and Corporation” plate-—we may 
mention the ornate cup of the Nuremberg 
Goldsmith’s Guild, and a wonderful example 
of Dutch repoussé work (a silver Tazza), 
by Adam Van Vianen of Utrecht. 

Salts are well represented. Among the 
English examples we may refer to the 
famous Elizabethan standing salt from 
Mostyn Hall, Flint. It is one of the finest 
Pieces of this period known, and has often 


lik STUDLEY BOWL, ENGLISH, LATE 14TH CENTURY 


notable is probably the Calverley Toilet 
Service, a family heirloom bequeathed by 
Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart. (Fig. 6). It 
comprises a dozen pieces and the whole is 
chased and repoussé with cast reliefs of 
classic deities inserted. The hall-mark is 
for 1683-4. 

Passing to the 18th century we have the 
masterpiece of Paul Lamerie,—the Newde- 
gate Centrepiece.* Besides that tour de force 
the collection includes many fine pieces of 
the rococo period. Among them are some 
characteristic two-handled cups, one of 


*Noticed in THe JEWELERS’ Circuvar, Oct. 31st, 
1923. 
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which is illustrated in Fig. 7. It is peculiarly 
elegant and restrained for the ornate period 
it dates from,—1769-70. Of silver gilt, it is 
chased and repoussé with simple sprays of 
floral ornaments of great beauty. 

Before closing mention must be made of 
the series of reproductions of Scythian gold 
work. These have all the artistic value of 
the originals at the Hermitage. Fig. 8, a 
golden helmet of pierced acanthus design, is 
perhaps the chef d’oeuvre. It touches the 


high-water mark of Scythian goldsmith’s 
work and dates from the fourth century 
B.C. 

In the Engraving section of the museum 
and in the library, much inspiration for the 
exists. In 


goldsmith the latter it is, of 
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course, in book form; but in the former are 
to be seen many original designs of great 
beauty. The design for a dagger sheath 
(Vig. 9) is of peculiar excellence and is a 
worthy example of the school of Hans 
Holbein, 








Tips for Taxpayers 


Deductions for contributions to corpora- 
tions or organizations “organized and op- 
erated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational purposes 

. no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual” are deductible to the 
extent of 15 per cent of the taxpayer’s net 
income for 1923, computed without the bene- 
fit of this deduction. Every church consti- 
tutes a religious corporation or organization 
for the purpose of this deduction. Dona- 
tions to missionary funds, church buildings, 
pew rents, and dues paid to 
churches are deductible. 

Deductions for contributions to political 
campaigns are not allowable. 
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Jewels and the Fair Sex 











Translated for The Jewelers’ Circular from J.e Moriteur de la Bijouterie 














Love of the women! Terror of the 

men! How dangerous it is to pass along 
the rue de la Paix with a charming lady 
friend on one’s arm! What deep looks! 
mute gestures! expressive sighs! interroga- 

















Fic. 5—ALTAR CROSS OF ROCK CRYSTAL, 
ITALIAN, 1520 
(See text on pages 149-151} 
tory silences! You would so like to please 


her—to offer her this hexagonal brilliant 
that is undeniably alluring, that supple sap- 
Phire bracelet which would blend so well 


with the shapeliness of her arm, and this 
wavy necklace that seems to be made ex- 
pressly for her. You understand all this 
and she has not pronounced a word! You 
are seized by the captivating beauty of the 
stone, by its magic reflection in which 
Nature seems to have reproduced rainbows 
of diamonds—bluish degradations of the sea 
perceived in the sapphires—caressing green 
of prairies and trees mirrored in emeralds— 
blood in rubies—indolent grace, excessive 


153 


diamond that sleeps like a “brute” in the 
thick layers of earth. And all the other 
precious stones, of learned research—of 
satisfied desires, covetous pleasures. The 
Eldorado of Candide where we find within 
our grasp, along our route, precious stones 
that are but a consoling myth. Don’t leave 
us anything that we can obtain without 
effort. 


And a serious effort is necessary to make 
a gift to the object of your dreams, the 
dream that you will pass off as the best of 
men. Whatever be the trinket, select it 
with taste. Don’t go and buy that plaque 
of brilliants because it will make an effect— 
or those decanter-stopper pearls—indication 
of a low origin, of non-existence of culture 
and of disgusting pride. In every trinket 
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(See text on pages 149-151) 


languor in pearls, whether they are white, 
rose or grey—the twilight of amethysts—the 
sun of the topaz! 

To love a jewel, that is not to accord it 
a merchandise value. It is to see in it per- 
fection of form, color, shade, harmony—the 
summum genus of matter. All the hidden 
life that reposes in it and that the genius 
of man awakes for the joy of our eyes. 
There must be an art of enchantment in 
a jewel—quite a mystic and mysterious 
poetry—a mirage that recalls fabulous 
countries where the air has the perfume of 
honey. What evocations when one dreams 
of the pearl that is born, like Venus 
Anadyomene, of unknown seas; or of the 


there is a personality. Will there not come 
a poet te sing of the soul of grey pearls 
and the dying agonies of turquoises? The 
trinket should be in accord with the person 
who wears it. Nothing dissonant, but a 
complement—nothing to catch the eye, but 
complete harmony—no shock, but absolute 
unity. It is not necessary that the woman 
has the appearance of wearing her jewels, 
but that they should be a part of herself. 
True smartness mocks at smartness—to 
modify one of Pascal’s thoughts. 

And what shall we choose? first of all 
the classical jewel, select and_ infinitely 
graceful: the string of pearls. Twenty years 
ago it was short without any drop. Little 
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py little the idea of the center being larger 
became more precise—and at present we 
have a tendency to wear them longer, 
almost like a half sautoire. The string of 
pearls formerly was but a daytime jewel—it 
has dethroned the stream (riviére) of 
diamonds as a night jewel. And we see 
also sautoirs in agreeable accompaniment 
with the necklace, when the latter is not 
very important. Rings. The brilliant and 
the pearl. Never wear them either on the 
same hand nor on the same finger. The 
contrast is unpleasant and the rubbing of 
the first may be death to the second. Among 
colored stones, in their order: emeralds, 
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ploy brooches—agrafes out of fashion! . . . 
And lastly bracelets—very wide—about two 
centimeters. At all times bracelets flexible 
or rigid formed of a single band, whether 
of diamcnds, whether of different sized 
stones or not, all remains classic and elegant. 

All these rich feminine parures stop us 


from wearing masculine jewelry. Is not 
one the complement of the other? On a 
platinum stem the white cravat pearl, 


slightly rose tinged, but creamy is equally 
pretty, between 10 and 20 grains, according 


to age. None of the finicky, incompre- 
hensibie pins. For the evening, two pearls 
to the shirt-front. The contrast of one 
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Karly 19th Century Jewelry 


| an article on early XIXth Century 

jewelry Mr. Jourdain and J. Evans say 
that the gold-work of the early XIXth cen- 
tury was poor in material, thin, and light, 
and pinchbeck, and similar imitations, were 
very freely used. The surface of the metal 
was often matted, like the ormolu of the 
Empire period; and granulated, purled, and 
beaded work was also frequently employed. 
Ornamental inlays of colored gold in shades 
of green and red, resulting from the use of 
silver and copper alloy, were used with 
effect in chased work, sometimes in com- 
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Fic. 6—THE FAMOUS CALVERLEY TOILET SERVICE, ENGLISH, 1683. 


sapphires and rubies see their vogue reap- 
pearing, 

Some brooches and bracelets with bril- 
liants only in sober line. Less head jewels. 
Combs, forks, fillets small and large diadems 
tend to disappear since the war. The courts 
of Germany no longer exist. There are 
fewer receptions and galas, and, most power- 
ful force, the price of the metal and of 


handwork have augmented in considerable 
proportions, 
Let us pass to the domain of fancy 


(fantaisie)—but let us have regard to true 
measure. It is in daytime that we dress 
ourselves in products of our imagination. 
A year ago, an assemblage of brilliants and 
onyx in darts and agrafe-brooches were the 
rage. But this season brooches have a 
foundation of jade, unpolished crystal, onyx 
and coral. The live red coral in particular 
is very much in fashion. You wish to em- 


(See text on pages 149-151) 


black and one white is elegant. Buttons 
of onyx and brilliants are likewise chic. 
The cuff buttons or those of the waistcoat 
are of gold or platinum, or formed of cupped 
nacre encircled by these metals bearing in 
the center a little pearl or a stone. . . . 

Knowing jewelry is important. To know 
how to appreciate it is much. But for 
heaven’s sake don’t be like that lady to 
whom was presented a magnificent rose pear] 
and who said: “Oh! Thanks, dear friend, 
for that pretty coral!” 








The sale of the Fred Rupp Jewelry Co. at 
12 River St., Elgin, Ill., to George J. Sal- 
mons, was announced recently. After more 
than 15 years being employed in the late 
Fountain Square jewelry firm of Copeland’s 
jewelry store, he has taken possession of 
the Fred Rupp store. 


bination with small gems, usually rubies, tur- 
quoises, or emeralds. The appearance of 
early XI Xth century work is in strong con- 
trast to the massive metal-work of the mid- 
dle years of the century, in which even 
semi-precious stones and pebbles were 
mounted in rich gold settings in high relief. 
Filigree was in fashion about 1830, in the 
form of granular filigree wire coiled into 
bosses mixed with leaves and flowers, and 
this served as setting for semi-precious 
stones, especially topazes, amethysts and 
aquamarines. Small pearls were sometimes 
set in filigree. Brooches, earrings, and neck- 
laces with pendants in cross-form are often 
to be seen with settings of this type, and the 
general effect is agreeable in spite of the 
occasional use of large semi-precious stones 
set closely together. 

Steel jewelry, which was fashionable in 
the late XVIIIth century, was renewed in 
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the XIX century. In England, Birmingham 
was celebrated for the manufacture of 
buckles, buttons, and various fancy articles, 
and for the mounts of Wedgwood medallions 
and Matthew Boulton, the manufacturer of 
Soho, had an interview with Queen Char- 
lotte, who requested him to “fetch her the 
two finest steel chains” he could make in 
i767. The greatest vogue of steel jewelry 
was, however, between 1819 and 1830, when 
by the initiation of a French inventor the 
manufacturer of a facetted steel jewelry was 
made considerably cheaper. * * * During 
the early years of the century, fashion set 
in the direction of the colored semi-precious 
gems, such as topaz, peridot, aquamarine, 
and amethyst; though emeralds, sapphires, 
rubies, and pearls still held their own. 
Among stones, carnelian, agates and tur- 
quoises were fashionable, while the fashion 
for moss agates survived the close of the 
XVIIlth century. 








The Minor Arts Are Joyous 


WITH such a range of exquisite ma- 

terials, and such an abundance of 
ideas to express, how could it ever happen 
that these arts were labeled minor? There 
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distinction between the major and the minor 
arts is based upon a vital and universal dif- 
ference in emotional approach, and that it 
is of this difference that we are inarticulately 
aware when we pass from one type of art 
to the other, and vaguely feel that the at- 
mosphere has changed. I believe that this 
difference of attitude is indicated very clear- 
ly in the facial expression of a company 
which passes from the contemplation of 
painting and sculpture to a collection of 
gems, textiles or porcelains. They come 
from the one elated but serious, chastened 
somewhat by its grandeur and quiet. To 
use Aristotle’s term, there has been a 
katharsis of the mind through the weight 
of sublime things, but as soon as the scene 
has changed and they are faced with the 
products of the industrial artist, they shift 
from an attitude of awe to one of delight. 
“There is no less respect for the skill of 
the artist or for the value of his work; but 
his message is always joyous, full of abun- 
dant life. The spectator literally smiles as 
he fingers the smooth carving or the sinuous 
links of a gold chain. Moreover, he longs 
to handle them, almost to play with them— 
faintly echoing by this very desire that 
pleasure which the craftsman gave the bur- 
nished surface in the beginning, and toyed 














iG, 8—ELECTROTYPE REPRODUCTION OF A SCYTHIAN GOLD HELMET OF THE 4TH CENTURY, 
B,C. 
(See text on pages 149-151) 


is no less skill im making, and no less time 
required to bring such art objects to per- 
fection. It may take longer to build a 
cathedral or paint a fresco than to fashion 
a goblet; but, on the other hand, the 
goblet may be longer in the making than a 
poem or melody. Art is long in any case, 
and any attempt to measure the pre-emi- 
nence of an art by such a time-scale would 
be certain to end in ineffectual distinctions. 
We cannot say there is less beauty in the 
minor arts; indeed, there is often a perfec- 
tion about a coin or a dit of embroidery 
that more imposing work, by the very am- 
bition of its attempt, finds imposible to re- 
veal. Yet despite all this, I believe that the 


with his work before it left his hands. This 
pleasure in physical contact with the minor 
arts is the natural impulse to handle any 
delightful form, an impulse which in the 
major arts is only counteracted by our rev- 
erence for the dignity of the idea conveyed. 
With the minor arts, on the contrary, our 
delight is without admixture of awe. Our 
respect is no less. It may in certain cases 
be more. But just as the most devoted sub- 
ject in the realm might feel an impulse to 
pat the cheek of the royal baby whom he 
adored, whereas he would only bow before 
the king, so way may love the minor arts 
as much as we will and marvel at their per- 
fection, but however we love them, we are 
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not afraid of them! They speak to us only 
of joy, and joy unmixed with other emo- 
tions cannot stay our hand. Just here, I 
believe, is the province of the minor artist 
and his limitation. No art sings so ex- 
clusively of happiness and delight in living 
as does this which deals in the fashioning 
from exquisite materials the typical tools 
of the life of humanity. Living, as we do, 
in a country where the craftsman is never 
seen at work, we lose sight of this prime 
factor of his creative impulse. But what 
could be more cheerful than the shop of 
an Italian gold or silversmith, a gem-cutter, 
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a wood-carver, or (the economic conditions 
being satisfactory) of a lace-maker? If 
they in ever so slight a degree have caught 
the spirit of the real artist, it is their joy 
which they put into their work. No heavy 
brows, such as we have by common con- 
sent relegated to the dramatic author, no 
brimming eyes, such as the lyric poet de- 
scribes so feelingly; no grasping for intan- 
gible visions, none of the melancholy of the 
Medici tombs. 

“But everywhere is a delight in things as 
they are, an infectious gaiety which does not 
moralize, but catches the light in a thou- 
sand colors and shapes, and brings a smile 
to any face which does not hide a soul too 
abstracted to note its compelling joy. Just 
here is the abiding charm of the minor arts. 
They ask no questions of fate, and we are 
asked to face nothing but beauty and vibrant 
life. And yet, because these arts not only 
do not express sorrow and struggle, disap- 
pointment and agony, but because they can- 
not, we turn from them as from fairies or 
archangels and say that they are less than 
men.” —FLEANOR ROWLAND. 
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Some Examples of the Lapidary Work of Russia 
in the Tiffany-Morgan Collection 


By Herbert P. Whitlock 
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INCE the close of the World War the 

acute economic conditions in Eastern 
Europe have produced, as a sort of secondary 
manifestation, the appearance from time to 
time in this country of various objects of 
value which until then had been rigorously 
guarded as treasured heirlooms in Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary, Rumania and _ particu- 
larly in Russia. Jewelry and art objects 
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iG. 1—GROUP 01 
which formerly were unobtainable except 
through a careful search in those countries 
have now begun to appear among the stock 
of antique dealers some of whom even be- 
come specialists in these branches of art. 
Prior to the war the creation of carved ob- 
jects in certain of the semi-precious and 
ornamental stones was a highly developed 
phase of lapidary work in Russia, a country 
whose natural resources in such lapidary 
materials as varieties of quartz, serpentine. 
thodonite and malachite furnished ample 


CARVINGS 


mediums for the expression of an art both 
beautiful and unique. Most of this work 
was produced at the Imperial lapidary works 
in Ekaterinburg, a town situated in the 
province of Perm and in the center of the 
Ural mining district. 

The Tiffany-Morgan Collection of Gems 
displayed in the Morgan Memorial Hall of 
the American Museum of Natural History 
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IN ROCK CRYSTAL IN THE 
contains many fine examples of this Russian 
carving, and since it would appear that the 
public is becoming appreciative of the value 
of what may become a lost art, the 
writer takes this occasion to draw attention 


soon 


to some of these. 


Rock Crystal 


Some of the most elaborate of the Rus- 
sian carved work is done in rock crystal. 
The treatment is a somewhat ornate archi- 
tectural one, producing vases, coupes and 


TIFFANY-MORGAN 


seals of considerable grace of outline and 
balance of proportion. ‘The decoration is 
in most instances highly conventional, the 
more intricate pattern often being empha- 
sized by giving to it a “matte” finish on the 
surface. 

The group of vases and seals shown in 
the illustration (Fig. 1) furnishes an excel- 
lent example of this treatment. The tall vase 


COLLECTION 


or coupe mounted on a jasper base consists 
of two pieces, the stem having been joined 
to the cup after cutting. The finest example 
of Russian work in rock crystal in the Tif- 
fany- Morgan Collection is the beautifully ex 
ecuted figure of Atlas supporting a globe 
(Fig. 2) carved with the continents, the 
latter being lettered in Russian. It seems 
odd that the Russian lapidary who produced 
this masterpiece should have given prom 
nence to the Americas by placing them to 
the front of the globe, but we as Americans 
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wiil certainly not quarrel with his taste in 
th matter. Strikingly characteristic are 
the rock crystal paper weights highly 
geometric in design and engraved with the 
signs of the zodiac and the names of the 
days of the week. Upon the upper face of 
the larger of these appears the conventional- 
ized rayed sun which has lately become very 
familiar to us in other forms of Russian 
art. 
Jasper 

The dark green and gray jasper of the 
Ural Mountains was a favorite material for 
carving among the Ekaterinburg lapidaries 
and there are many pieces in the Tiffany- 
Morgan Collection fashioned from it. The 
best of these is the splendid gray jasper 
coupe made in 1871 by the lapidary artist 
Kalugin. This is shown in the middle of 
the group of jasper pieces in the illustration 
(lig. 3). On either side of it are shown a 
typical small vase and a seal. Small objects 
such as paper knives, umbrella and cane 
handles, and paper weights have been turned 
out in considerable numbers. A _ kind of 
paper weight that is very distinctly charac- 
teristic of the Ekaterinburg workman is that 
which upon a green jasper base shows a 
profusion of fruits and leaves all carved 
from Russian minerals in a wonderfully real- 
istic manner. In an example studied the base 
is composed of green jasper, the cherries 
are carved from carnelian, the raspberries 
from rhodonite, the white currants from 
selenite and the leaves from serpentine. 

Jasper also plays a prominent part in the 
curiously ornate inlaid caskets which are 
characteristically Russian in treatment. 
Made from the ornamental stones of the 
Ural Mountains, these show in striking con- 
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trast the varying reds. of jasper and rho- 
donite with the gray green of jasper, the 
whole color scheme being tied together with 
the rich and varied tints found in the Ural 
marbles. 
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Serpentine 
The clover-shaped dishes which were 
sometimes fashioned from quartz were much 
more commonly formed from the softer and 
more workable medium of serpentine. These 








1. ae FIGURE OF ATLAS CARVED IN ROCK CRYSTAL 




















Fic. 3.—GROUP OF CARVED JASPER OBJECTS MADE IN THE IMPERIAL LAPIDARY WORKS AT EKATERINBURG 
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are either very dark green showing a fine 
rich color by transmitted light, or mottled 
in dark and transparent serpentine. 
Selenite 

Sirikingly different from the serpentine 
dishes both in color and design are those 
made of the softer material, selenite, a vari- 
ety of gypsum. These are of a translucent 
flesh) colored tint with a silky luster. As in 
all very soft material, the carving is deeper, 
in higher relief, and lacking in the exquisite 
detail found in the jasper, and to a less de- 
gree in the serpentine pieces. This differ- 


ence in treatmeri is comparable to the dif- 
ference between carvings in wood and 
ivory. In the three selenite dishes studied 


the leaf design was in marked contrast with 
Russian dishes in other materials. 
Rhodonite 
There is probably no material used for 
carved objects in ornamental stone that is 

















Fic. 4. ELABORATELY CARVED EASTER EGG OF 


RHODONITE 


so markedly characteristic of the Russian 
lapidary art than the rich pink rhodonite of 
the Urals. It would seem as though nature 
had in the red of the rhodonite and the green 
of the malachite provided Russia of the 
old Regime with its national colors in stone. 
And to such an extent was rhodonite made 
use of that we find such large objects as 
table tops and clock cases carved from it. 
Dishes and even plates are frequently met 
with, of which there are some fine pieces in 
the Tiffany-Morgan Collection. The for- 
mer custom of exchanging eggs shaped from 
the Russian ornamental stones at the season 
of Easter is responsible for a number of ex- 
amples of these objects, of which no doubt 
the most striking and attractive are those 
made of rhodonite. Most of the Russian 
Easter eggs are merely rounded and _ pol- 
ished facsimile from 2 to 3% inches in the 
longest diameter, rendered extremely pleas- 
ing by the natural markings of the stone. A 
few, however, were ornamented with carv- 
ing and to this latter group belongs the rho- 
donite egg embellished in fairly high relief 
with a cross surrounded by rays, which is 
one of the choice pieces of the rhodonite 
series in the collection (Fig. 4). 
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Malachite 


This mineral occurs in the Ural mines in 
a firm, compact variety suitable for carving. 
Its rich green color shaded in concentric 
rings appealed to the Russian color sense 
and made it a very popular material for 
much the same range of objects as those 
made from rhodonite. In work made from 
slabs of- malachite and also in similar work 
in rhodonite we encounter the mode of 
doubling a pattern of veining or concentric 
rings by joining thin slabs out from the 
same section of stone in much the same 

















Fic. 5. MALACHITE CASKET MADE OF 
MATCHED SLABS 
fashion that workman in wood veneer 


matches the patterns developed in the grain 
of the wood. This is well exemplified in a 
small casket formed of matched slabs of 
malachite in the American Museum Collec- 
tion (Fig. 5). 








The Decay of Craftsmanship 





[\ 1913 the book “Studies in Seven Arts” 

was published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The chapters on the different branches were 
written by Arthur Symons. His chapter 
devoted to “The Decay of Craftsmanship in 
England” affords a vivid view of the feel- 
ings of the artistically minded spectator in 
regard to the objects of modern craftsman- 
ship that meet his gaze, even to this recent 
day. They make good reading for those 
craftsmen who would like the demerits of 
his fellow workers laid bare with a view 
to self-improvement. We will transcribe a 
few excerpts from the chapter, starting with 
the author’s feeling on viewing an exhibition 
of the Arts and Crafts Society. 

“On entering the new gallery, and stroll- 
ing from room to room, my eye was shocked 
and distracted by a mingling of what was 
tawdry with what was trivial. Color 
blazed, writhing dragons of form clawed at 
me on all sides; nothing allured or per- 
suaded or stood aloof, content to be alone; 
the voices of rival eccentricities cried down 
each other, in a hubbub of self-praise. I 
felt as if I had found my way into some 
monstrous market, in which the fruits and 
vegetables were all of gold and fiery stones, 
and the stalls asked to be admired, and the 
nails that fastened plank to plank said: Look 
at us, we too are Art. Everything was dead, 
and had a dull glitter, like the scales of a 
dead fish. Human figures, grimacing in 
some unearthly way, stared at me from the 
walls, without human resemblance, and yet 
left brutally naked the new body of art. 
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Spiders’ webs of chains, in which finikin 
stones were meshed, trailed across the in- 
terior of glass-cases, among spectral rings 
and lurid enamels. I was in the midst of a 
tangle of crawling and stunted and des- 
perately self-assertive things. I turned this 
way and that in the labyrinth, bewildered 
and unhappy; I had come to look for pure 
design, for mastery and subtlety of line, and 
I found no design, only ornament; no sense 
of line, only of angle and excrescence. 

“As I came away from the gallery f 
thought of an exhibition of old silver which 
I had seen lately at the Fine Arts Society’s, 
and I recalled some knives, some spoons, 
and some ‘vase-shaped dishes with covers’ 
of English make (dating from Charles I to 
George III) which I had seen there, along 
with scarcely better Dutch and French work. 
They had no other beauty than that of line; 
what other beauty can a silver spoon have? 
But they had given me a sense of perfect 
satisfaction; I had asked no more of them 
than they had to give me: they had come 
into a quiet, undefeatable existence as beau~ 
tiful things, made for use, and periectly 
adapted for their use, but with that beauty 
as a sort of soul in a body. To turn from 
this reticent old silver, so discreet andl 
gentlemanly, to those modern toys, like vitl- 
gar women in esthetic clothes which neither 
fitted nor disguised their bodies, was to force 
upon myself the question: Has the sense 
of beauty, the sense of proportion, gone 
completely out of the modern English mind? 

“No, it is certain that we have outlived 
the age of the craftsmen, the age in which 
beauty was the natural attendant on use. If 
you pass from a Greek statue to the con- 
tents of a Greek woman’s toilet-table, or 
indeed to the pots and pans of her kitchen, 
you will be conscious of no such sudden 
change as in passing from a modern host’s 
private picture-gallery into the bedroom 
where you are to sleep. The saucepan and 
the hairpins belong to the same atmosphere 
as the statue, they were made with the same 
grave simplicity. It had not yet occurred 
to the civilized world that it was possible 
to do without beauty in the things we han- 
dle every day. And that strict, natural 
union of use and beauty kept extravagance 
out of things made for a definite purpose. 
The appropriate fulfilling of the purpose was 
what the craftsmen aimed at.” 








The Lyte Jewel 


[N a work by Percival, he says: “One of 

the few cases in which the jewel shown 
in an old picture can be identified with the 
actual object, is the Lyte Jewel, which is 
still extant. It is a most beautiful work of 
art, both as to the painting of the miniature 
and also the craftsmanship of the gold and 
enamel frame, both most probably by 
Nicholas Hilliard. It was presented to Mr. 
Lyte as a token of King James’ delight at 
the pedigree drawn up for him by that 
worthy gentleman, showing him to be de- 
scended from Brut. This jewel passed out 
of the family into that of Monypeny, who 
sold it to the Duke of Hamilton. Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothschild, who bought it at 
the Hamilton sale, bequeathed it to the na- 
tion; but the portrait of Thomas Lyte, 
painted in 1611, is still in the possession of 
the family and shows this particular jewel.” 
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What Your Diamond Cutter Can Do for You 


Written Expressly for THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR by Prof. FRANK B. WADE 























N a recent article in THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 

CULAR (Jan. 16, 1924) the present writer 
suggested various ways in which the precious 
stone lapidary can serve the jewelry trade. 
The following paper will attempt to bring 
before the jewelers some of the special ways 
in which a good diamond cutter can serve 
them. 

The most frequent need for the diamond 
cutter’s services arises from the occasional 
damage by chipping that diamonds suffer in 
the hands of careless setters or while being 
worn in rings. While it is incomparably 
hard, the diamond is also rather brittle, and 
moreover, it has a pronounced cleavage, 
that is, a ready tendency to split along its 
grain, so that even a light blow, when it 
takes the right direction, may start a feather 
or even lift off an entire flake. When the 
latter happens the appearance of the brilliant 
is badly altered and many a setter has been 
dismayed by the apparent ruin wrought by 
his hand. In most cases the flake is very 
thin and the damage much less than it ap- 
pears to the uninitiated. So markedly does 
the diamond reflect any surface imperfection 
that innumerable images of the rough place 
appear within it, causing it to seem to be 
utterly ruined. Really the damage may be 
very slight and an hour or two on the wheel 
at a cost of a few dollars will make a 
new stone of it again. The loss in weight is 
usually trivial, a few hundredths at most, 
unless the girdle of the stone is visibly in- 
dented by the chipping. Therefore in any 
case of such damage the jeweler should send 
the diamond to the cutter for repairs. When 
the stone is a fine large one it will be well 
to write the cutter not to try to save too 
much weight, as it is better to rub off the 
girdle sufficiently far from the nick to ease 
the curve of the girdle, thus concealing from 
any but an unusually well trained eye the 
fact that the stone has been chipped and 
repaired. This treatment will, of course, 
call for the light recutting of several of the 
girdle facets, or “halvies” as they are called, 
both on the top and on the bottom of the 
stone. The additional loss in weight on ac- 
count of this more thorough treatment is so 
slight that it is not to be taken into account 
when a fine stone is to be repaired. The 
better finished job more than justifies the 
slightly greater loss of weight and cost of 
workmanship. 

In the case of badly damaged stones, with 
deep grooves down the bezil slope, or with 
deep breaks into the girdle, or with bad 
fractures within the material from unusual 
violence, it is nevertheless possible many 
times to salvage something well worth while 
from the wreck and one should always send 
such stones to the cutter even when they 
appear hopeless. The writer has seen some 
apparently ruined diamonds come back in 
Pretty fair shape and not as much smaller as 
the uninitiated would expect. Usually in 


these bad cases it does not pay to try to get 
perfect “make.” More value can usually be 
saved by having the stone only passably well 
made. It may be left a little oval or a bit 
flat on one or more sides, or the girdle may 
be allowed to dip down a trifle in places so 
as to conserve the valuable material and save 
as big a remade brilliant as possible. There- 
fore in these cases do not be too critical of 
the “make.” The cutter tries to make the 
best of a bad situation. You must also ex- 
pect to be charged for a complete recutting, 
as these are not repair jobs. The work is 
really worth more than the ordinary type of 
cutting, as it is not possible for the cutter 
to take advantage of the best position of the 
“grain” of the crystal, as the original cutter 
did. Hence the work is more difficult of 
accomplishment. 

It is because of the existence of this 
‘grain” in diamonds that the two trades of 
the diamond cutter and the lapidary are dis- 
tinct. In fact in all the larger shops the 
“cleaver,” the “cutter” and the “polisher” 
work on separate parts of the work, so dif- 
ficult is the diamond to work because of its 
often complex crystallization and contrary 
“grain,” 

Next after the repair or recutting of 
chipped or broken diamonds the services of 
your cutter will probably be most in demand 
for recutting the old fashioned diamonds 
that your customers bring in from time to 
time. It will pay to be on the watch for 
such stones and when they come in remark 
to the owner that he has very beautiful “old 
mine” stone, thus arousing his curiosity as 
to what you mean by “old mine”’ When 
you have told him that these old square 
stones came from India or Brazil, in the 
days before the African mines were dis- 
covered, and that they were often surpris- 
ingly fine in color but usually ill treated as 
to cutting as compared to our present pos- 
sibilities, it will be time to suggest that vou 
can have your cutter make his old stone 
very much more beautiful, and scarcely any 
smaller looking, at comparatively slight cost 
and without serious loss of weight. If the 
stone is of some size, and of unusually good 
color, and reasonably near to perfection in 
crystallization, it will be well to at least 
suggest, if not to recommend, that it be left 
square, or cushion shaped as the case may 
be, while being recut to better angeles for 
brilliancy. Thus hardly any of the indi- 
viduality of the stone will be lost and if it 
is an heirloom that may count largely in the 
estimation of the owner. 

The usual loss in weight of these square 
or oblong “old mine” stones when remade 
round is about one-third of the weight as 
sent to the cutter. Very oblong stones, if 
also very thick, may lose more. Stones that 
are nearly square and not exceptionally thick 
usually lose rather less than a third. This 
is especially the case when they have round- 
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ing sides between their corners. The “old 
mine” stone that is too thin is rare and 
resulted from the cutting of an unusual 
shaped rough stone. In the old days dia- 
monds were very seldom sawed, as the proc- 
ess as carried on then was exceedingly slow. 
Hience most cut stones were left too thick, 
from a reluctance to lose weight. Today 
the rough stones that permit of sawing are 
usually treated in that way and thus we sel- 
dom see over-thick brilliants among recently 
cut diamonds. The over-steep back angle 
of the “old mine” stones causes them to 
“leak”. much light, especially near the center, 
hence the dark appearance so often noted in 
the middle of these stones, which is some- 
times called in the trade, a “well.” It is in 
order to get rid of this “well’ and also to 
give the stone more of prismatic play of 
colors, that the angles should be recut to 
more nearly the ideal values (which are 
very closely 41 degrees for the back angle 
and 35 degrees for the top angle). While 
the cost of recutting varies from time to 
time, and even somewhat between different 
shops, it may be said for the benefit of those 
who are new to the business that $16 per 
carat, on the weight as‘sent to the cutter, is 
a fair average price at present. When “spec- 
imen cutting” is demanded, more may be 
asked and where the task is not as difficult 
as usual less than $16 may be accepted. It 
may be said here that the diamond cutter 
is rarely rewarded as befits his skill. There 
is no profiteering on his part. He has a 
difficult task at the best. He is entrusted with 
great values, and the slightest error of judg- 
ment or slip on his part may cause a large 
financial loss, yet his pay is only about as 
above suggested and surely he earns it. 

It can be truly said that in nearly every 
instance it will improve an “old mine” stone 
to recut it, so the jeweler need have no 
hesitation in recommending that treatment 
in such cases. Many diamonds of Russian 
origin have come on the market in recent 
years and among them were numerous “old 
mine” stones. While this supply is dwin- 
dling, yet we may expect to see diamonds 
from that source from time to time, so here 
is a chance for an honest profit in handling 
the work for customers. 

Another source of work for the diamond 
cutter results from the need of recutting 
many rather poorly cut diamonds of modern 
origin but of European cutting. While the 
best cutters in Europe cut stones as well as 
our American cutters, there have been many 
stones cut abroad in times past that were 
made too thick and “lumpy,” or a bit off 
shape, or with too thick a girdle (“bicycle 
tire” girdles) or perhaps unsymmetrical in 
form: and if the material is fine in color and 
in crystallization and the stone is over five- 
eighths of a carat in weight it will fre- 
quently pay to have it lightly recut. The 
brilliancy can sometimes be surprisingly in- 
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«reased by the removal of a few hundredths 
if a carat. Small stones seldom repay the 
cost of recutting and the loss of. weight, for 
cutters of necessity have to charge as much 
for them as for, say, half carat stones, as 
the labor required is relatively greater when 
the facets become so small. 

Among the defects of “make” which most 
justify recutting should be mentioned the 
over-shallow type of “make” which results 
in a “fish eye,” as dealers call it. The bril- 
liant has a ring of brilliancy around a weak 
and vacant center. Even if the back angle 
is not so shallow as to produce a “fish eye” 
yet there may be a weak center and on look- 
ing into the stone through the table facet 
one will see a ring of reflections of the dull, 
unpolished edge of the girdle. In the well- 
¢ut stone these “reflections” are so far out 
‘toward the edge of the stone as to be 
scarcely visible through the table. In the 
stone with too shallow a back angle, how- 
ever, the “reflection” is immediately beneath 
the table. This bad defect of “make” can 
be remedied to some extent, without reducing 
the “spread,” by recutting the bottom 
“halvies” (the 16 facets immediately behind 
the girdle) so as to continue them down 
some seven-eighths of the distance to the 
culet. This scheme brings the somewhat 
steeper angle of the “halvies” into play in 
place of the too shallow angle of the eight 
principal pavilion facets. The “reflection” 
moves out toward the girdle, the central 
brilliancy is materially improved and the 
stone made more valuable and the loss in 
weight is trivial. The charge for thus partly 
recutting is also small, not over half the 
regular charge for recutting. This method 
should be resorted to in every such case 
unless the “fish eye” is a bad one. In the 
‘case of a badly overspread stone the spread 
must of course be reduced. 

The stone that is too “lumpy,” i.e., too 
thick, may be greatly improved as in the 
case of the “old mine” stone, but in many 
cases much improvement may be effected 
‘without complete recutting by simply recut- 
iting the back of the stone. As the part of 
the brilliant around the culet contains very 
little material it is possible to recut the back 
only and change the back angle by as much 
as four or five degrees and greatly help the 
brilliancy without removing very much 
weight. .\ lumpy stone of .47 carats which 
the writer had recut within the week lost 
only .03 when the eight pavillion facets were 
cut down enough to completely remove the 
culet. The brilliancy was notably improved. 
Larger stones lose a proportional amount. 

Less frequently one will meet with a dia- 
mond that has a proper back but too heavy 
atop. To correct such a defect more loss 
in weight must be expected as there is a 
wide area of material to be removed to the 
required depth to remedy the trouble. For- 
tunately a fairly high top may be tolerated 
without seriously crippling the brilliancy of 
a diamond, so that, unless the table surface 
is much too small, it is better to sell the 
stone as it is. 

One who will study the “make” of dia- 
monds, measuring the finer ones with some 
sort of micrometer caliper, such as a milli- 
meter gauge, or Moe’s diamond gauge, can 
soon learn how to predict the loss of weight 
upon properly recutting any poorly cut bril- 
liant. The thing to do is to measure the 
spread at the narrowest point, thus ascer- 
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taining what the diameter of the stone will 
be when it is remade perfectly round, then 
consult the tables accompanying the Moe 
gauge and find the weight of a stone of that 
diameter and of the most desirable thick- 
ness. The finely cut stones are those which 
are listed in the middle part of the table for 
each diameter. Finely cut diamonds have 
the relation of 5 to 3 between their 
spread and their thickness. For example, 
if a diamond will measure 20 points in 
diameter when remade it should measure 12 
points in thickness to have the best angles 
for the play of light. This assumes that the 
position of the girdle is to be not quite three- 
fourths of the thickness above the culet. 
Also that the table is to be a bit more than 
half the diameter in width. These relations 
give the best possible results as has been 
shown mathematically by Marcel Tolkowsky 
in his “Diamond Design,” a study of the 
reflection and refraction of light in a dia- 
mond. (London, E. & F. N. Spon,.Ltd., 57 
Haymarket, S. W.; or New York, Spon & 
Chamberlain, 120 Liberty St., 1919). Any 
diamond merchant or diamond cutter who 
can read simple algebra, geometry, and trig- 
onometry will do well to obtain a copy of 
this little book and learn from it not only 
what is the very best make possible but why 
that type of cutting is the best. Even if one 
does not study the mathematics the drawings 
speak for themselves to some extent. 

It is astonishing how much difference in 
“fire” is made by a very slight change in the 
angles of a diamond, and it is because of this 
that we are urging the recutting of any 
stone of fine material that is “sleepy” or that 
has a “well” or a “fish eye” in it. If it was 
well bought it can be sold for enough higher 
price per carat to justify the slight loss of 
weight and the cost of recutting. As the 
diamond buying public becomes more critical 
of “make” it will be necessary for dealers 
to pay mere attention to it also and really 
it is a much more satisfactory thing to sell 
a diamond that is full of snap than just an 
ordinary one. Therefore, let your cutter 
look at the stones that you do not like the 
looks of and let him estimate the loss of 
weight and the cost of recutting for you 
and be sure he will not take off a hundredth 
more than he has to. Indeed, it will be well 
to admonish him that he may take off all 
that is really desirable rather than to hedge 
by a few hundredths for fear that you will 
object. The additional few hundredths 
sometimes make all the difference between 
merely passable results and superb brilliancy. 








Above Intrinsic Value 


Art 





N “Craftsman” Dr. H. Pudor wrote that 

among technical industries the gold- 
smith’s art holds a prominent place not by 
reason of the value of the materials used 
but also because in this art industry entire- 
ly new prospects are opening up at the pres- 
ent day. To adorn the person with jewels is 
in accordance with the primitive instincts of 
the human race, as well as with the ideas 
of modern society. And although entirely 


new demands are now made upon some 
branches of the goldsmiths’ art,—other 
branches are almost abandoned. Artistic 


ear-rings we seldom see at the present time. 
When we take into consideration further 
that public decorations, such as insignia for 
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aldermen and mayors’ chains are still made, 
not only in the traditional, but even in’a 
reactionary style, we recognize a promising 
future for the goldsmith who shall satisfy 
modern requirements. * * * In former 
times the only stipulations made in order- 
ing a set of jewelry were that it should be 
of value and contain as many gems as pos- 
sible; the mounting of the stones and the 
goldsmith’s work being secondary details. 
In all countries we see that such was long 
the prevailing taste. Improvement came 
with the realization of the meaning of these 
facts. 

In England, Aymar Vallance passed the 
following opinion upon our subject: “Above 
all one must acknowledge the gold and sil- 
versmith’s craft as an important artistic fac- 
tor, entirely distinct and apart from the sub- 
sidiary task of stone-setting, the recognition 
of the art of the metal-worker, as worthy 
and capable in itself of providing beautiful 
ornaments, without the adventitious attrac- 
tion of costly gems, is a decided point gained. 
Mere glitter and vulger display of affluence 
are gradually yielding before the higher con- 
sideration of beauty of form and color. 

In Belgium, M. Khanopff has written: “I 
am of opinion that the jewel can be produced 
without the aid of stones, enamels, etc.,”’ and 
with this M. van Strydonck agrees. In Ger- 
many, Ferdinand Morawe remarked: “It is 
deplorable that our goldsmiths possess no 
imagination.” 








A Twelfth-Century Church Candle- 
stick 





N discussing church lamps and candle- 
sticks of the XIIth century, M. A. de 
Caumont says they were decorated with 
mouldings and interlacements, in the same 
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ENAMELED 11TH CENTURY CANDLESTICK 


taste as censers, and often ornamented with 
enamels. The most remarkable candlestick 
seen is that which belonged to M. d’Es- 
paulart, of Mans, and which later became 
part of the collection of M. Prince of Solti- 
koff, of Paris; it is a veritable masterpiece. 

Here is illustrated a much simpler candle- 
stick of enamelled bronze belonging to M. le 
marquis de Turgot. It has been drawn by 
M. Bouet. (The proportions given ex- 
actly may well be of assistance to designers 
ot ecclesiastical services.—EFp. ) 
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A Word on Trade Names of Decorative and Precious Stones 


By Wilhelm Friedrich Eppler 

















66f( )UT of the wide range of the mineral 

kingdom only those minerals having 
prominent characteristics are worked up as 
decorative and precious stones; only the 
most beautiful specimens as to clear indi- 
vidual color and of a certain hardness are 
employed. In spite of such a selection con- 
siderably limiting the minerals that enter 
into the question, there is still an exceed- 
ingly rich assortment at the disposal of com- 
merce and industry from which they can 
take whatever is useful. By rights, such 
an abundance called for a quite exact no- 
menclature of the different kinds. Each 
separate stone should have a name for it- 
self, one that belonged to it and that per- 
mitted no confusion with the others. In 
this no strict scientific designation is need- 
ed; on the contrary, the existing trade 
names are, in part, very suitable and have 
the advantage, above all, that they are al- 
ready introduced to the trade. On the other 
hand, an inexact method of designation 
which leads to misunderstanding exists. 
And many a stone is given a name that does 
not belong to it at all and that should be 
discarded; and the trade cannot do better 
than by recognizing only a single, correct 
name for each of its gems. 

And even the addition of several names 
for a stone is not objectionable if the dif- 
ferent names determine some special char- 
acteristic of this stone. The names Kiesel- 
kupfer' (copper pebble), Kupfergriin (cop- 
per-green), Kupfermalachit (copper mala- 
chite), Kupferblau (copper blue) for chryso- 
colla, point to the make-up of this mineral 
which is, chemically, a silicate of copper. 
If azurite, a hydrous carbonate of copper, 
beyond the old name Kupferlasur (lazulite) 
is termed Chessylith, it recalls its chief 
source as Chessy near Lyons. The desig- 
nations Blutstein (bloodstone), Bluteisen- 
stein (bloodiron stone), Roter Glaskopf 
(red glasshead), for hematite, an oxide of 
iron, are justified on account of the color 
streak of red, reminding of blood drops. 
So also is the name lapis lazuli for the 
Lasurstein (Arabic: Azul=blue). But, on 
the other hand, when we name a _ blue- 
colored jasper that is found in Hunsrtck, 
near Nunkirchen, and name Berlin Blue, 
which has a color similar to lapis, both 
German Lapis, here we have a conscious 
falsification, for, in Germany, we have no 
lapis-lazuli that could be used and, further, 
this lapis is jasper. The true name, there- 
fore, would be “blue-colored Nunkircher 
jasper.” 

Very often we are even forced to give 
one and the same stone several names. Thus 
it often occurs that a mineral of one locality 
looks different to the same in another local- 
ity. Then we help ourselves by the addi- 

1The article was written for THe Jeweers’ 
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tion of the location where found, as, with 
the opal, Mexican, Hungarian and Austra- 
lian opal they are distinguished; or we take 
the distinguishing individual color or a spe- 
cial characteristic in the name. Thus with 
the opal we know: tinsel opal, harlequin 
opal, flame opal, goldopal, black precious 
opal, fire opal, opal matrix, milk opal, porce- 
lain opal, moss opal (opal with dendrites), 
prase opal, green opal, wax opal, tar opal, 
crocodile opal (opal cat’s-eye), wood opal, 
bulbous opal (Knollenopal) or menilite. 
hydrophane and semi-opal. Also with tur- 
quoise one differentiates stones as to origin, 
as Persian (oriental), Australian and Amer- 
ican turquoise. Those feldspars worked up 
in the jewelry industry, on the other hand, 
are named according to their looks and 
partly according to place of origin. Thus 
the moonstone, also fish- and wolf's eye or 
crystalline feldspar, frequently named after 
their European origin as from Mons Adula 
(St. Gothard), Adular; the blue glittering 
labradorite from its location on the coast 
of Labrador. On the other hand, Amazon 
stone or amazonite has its name not from 
its location on the Amazon river, but rather 
because it has been confused with another 
green stone from the Amazon, the nephrite. 
It comes from Russia. To the avanturine- 
feldspar has been given the name sunstone. 
on account of its red-brown gleams of light 
arising from the parallel scales of iron 
spangles buried in it. 

In very many cases, however, we notice 
that names are given to stones capriciously, 
names not suitable, and often we must ask 
ourselves whether it is ignorance or for 
purpose that, even as experts, well known 
dealers and jewelers make use of a method 
of designation that is entirely unjustified. 
Frequently in this way the name is used of 
a known stone on a series of other stones 
of the same color, which, when we make a 
search, already have their own name, under 
which no purchaser can know the meaning. 
An example of this is offered in chrysolite, 
also precious olivine and peridot so-called. 
In his work “Die Schmuck- und Edelsteine” 
(Decorative and Precious Stones), Dr, Al- 
fred Eppler says on this subject: 

“Under the designation ‘chrysolite,’ in the 
precious stone trade, a similar mischief is 
done, as with the names topaz and ruby, 
and one has to be well versed in the science 
of jewelry stones if one would differentiate 
between all the different designations in 
which the name chrysolite (chrysolithus ) 
appears. Demantoid, a green garnet, is fre- 
quently called chrysolite; by the name 
chrysolite is meant a light yellow-green 
beryl; Ceylon chrysolite is a yellow-green 
tourmaline; glittering or opalescent chryso- 
lite is called chrysoberyl cat’s eye (cymo- 
phane); Saxon chrysolite is a wine-yellow 
topaz with a play of green; oriental chryso- 
lite or oriental peridot is a green corundum 


or green chrysoberyl; Cape chrysolite is 
called Prehnite; false or Bohemian chryso- 
lite, also pseudo-chrysolite is called Molda- 
vite, and so on.” 

Another example is the designation topaz, 
which, in its false application, not only in 
the trade but with the public, is used almost 
without exception. As in this designation 
much confusion is caused, we will briefly 
amplify what topaz is and what one calls 
topaz. A special kind of rock crystal of 
wine-yellow color resembles, especially when 
cut, the precious topaz. The true name for 
this stone is citrine, but it is nearly always 
known under the name of “topaz.” It is 
often distinguished as Scotch or gold topaz 
and Spanish, Madeira or burnt topaz. This 
citrine must be distinguished from the stone 
to which the name topaz is given and which 
is named to distinguish the citrine from 
precious topaz. Whereas the citrine has the 
same chemical composition as rock crystal 
and, therefore, is pure yellow-colored silicic 
acid tinged with traces of a metallic oxide, 
the precious topaz is an ammonium-fluoride- 
silicate. This is shown by its hardness, 
which in citrine is 7, in precious topaz 8 
Also the physical characteristics of both 
stones are entirely different; as the precious 
topaz, besides having a decidedly higher 
brilliance, also has a greater refraction ex- 
ponent than citrine and, aside from this, has 
rhomboidal crystallization, whereas the 
citrine crystals belong to the hexagonal sys- 
tem. When we take into account that the 
color of precious topaz is mostly darker 
and more powerful than that of citrine, we 
see that hardly any two stones can differ so 
much in their characteristics. 

To these examples we could add many 
others; they all show that, by relying on 
similarity of color in a stone without differ- 
ence in the color tones capricious names are 
formed which permit the missing of all 
clarity and exactness. It often happens that 
in forming such a name, in the case of little- 
known precious stones, their characteristics 
as something rare and unusual are altogether 
ignored. Thus we name the already men- 
tioned green garnet of the Urals which, in 
comparison with the other-colored ones has 
on account of its rareness a considerably 
higher value,. nearly always as Siberian 
chrysolite, while the name demantoid pro- 
posed by the trade, which reminds one ot 
its diamond-like brilliance, is scarcely ever 
used. Certainly as green garnet it would 
have found more attention. 

So it is with the ruby, a much used name; 
it is fitted only for the red kind of corun- 
dum. But when, in the Middle Ages, every 
red stone was looked upon as the fabulous 
carbuncle, so now we sometimes designate 
a series of red colored stones as rubies 
without regard to their characteristics. Thus 
the balas ruby is a spinel; the Brazilian ruby 
a topaz; the Siberian ruby a tourmaline; the 
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C ce ruby a garnet, and so it goes on. 
is is well known, corundum is an argilla- 


ccvus earth crystallized in two ‘kinds, the 


bl:e known as sapphire and the red as ruby. 
Other corundum colors, that belong to the 
rarities, we meet with, on the other hand, 
under different designations which are not 
at all worthy of their value and the charac- 
ter of their preciousness; although we can 
give the name ruby to any red stone, we 
have to grasp after the most absurd desig- 
nations for these rare precious stones. Thus 
we hear of the yellow corundum termed 
oriental topaz; for the yellowish-green orien- 
tal peridot or oriental chrysolite; the green 
we call also oriental emerald, and the light- 
reddish brown to brownish red oriental hya- 
cinth. We should consider, however, that 
these same stones under the names of yel- 
low, green, blue-green, and brownish-red 
corundum or sapphire would not only be 
correct designations but that to the laity 
they would represent something rare. 

It cannot be too strongly pointed out how 
confusing these capricious names are. Many 
an unpleasant misunderstanding is caused by 
them, and it is unintelligible still how little 
the decorative and precious stone trader 
cares about the designation of his goods. 
The single buyer will be able to do little 
to change matters, but he can demand from 
the importers, cutters and jewelers that they 
use only terms with one meaning only, es- 
pecially as the whole business in stones will 
gain advantage thereby. 

Recently, in the case of newly discovered 
stones, the example of science has been fol- 
lowed in naming the unknown stone after 
the discoverer. Thus W. E. Hidden, in 
1881, found a yet unknown spodumene of 
green color which was named Hiddenite. 
Less well named is lithion-emerald taken 
from the emerald-green color but having 
the composition of spodumene as to lithium; 
it is, however, easy to distinguish by its 
high specific gravity. Rose-violet spodumene 
obtained its name Kunzite after the Ameri- 
can mineralogist, Dr. G. F. Kunz, and a rose- 
beryl of Madagascar was named in honor 
of the New York millionaire, Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Morganite. On the other hand a zir- 
con, found two years ago, of a hitherto un- 
known blue color receives no new name but 
is called blue precious zircon, a designation 
that has been introduced into the trade and 
to the public. 

It would lead to too great length to men- 
tion all the kinds and possibilities in the 
naming of stones; on the other hand a 
method of designation that has already 
harmed the trade in decorative and precious 
stones will be briefly handled. We refer to 
the term semi-precious stones. None of 
the capricious names is so unjustified as this 
one and against none can so little excuse 
be raised as against this. If it really, as we 
might suppose by the name, struck a divi- 
sion in the quality and value of stones we 
would have to divide them, conformably, 
into quarter, eighth, sixteenth parts and so 
on, in order to distinguish precious stones, 
an undertaking that can never be carried 
out. On the other side, there is no practical 
division set up in the term semi-precious 
stones. For no dealer, no jeweler, no cus- 
toms administration can draw a line between 
Precious and semi-precious stones. On the 
richness of the different kinds and species 
it is impossible to divide all stones into two 
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groups and to keep them clearly apart. 
Neither the value nor the physical charac- 
teristics permit such a distinction. For in- 
stance, selecting two stones, the opal and 
the emerald, suppose as example the hard- 
ness be taken, as so often happens, as char- 
acter for precious and semi-precious stones 
and as boundary accept 8° hardness, so that 
all stones of higher hardness be precious 
stones and all the others only semi-precious 
stones, then the precious opal falls among 
the semi-precious stones. On the other 
hand, if we go by value we strike difficulties 
at once as with emerald, which, according to 
the above mentioned work of Dr. Alfred 
Eppler, is sold by carat from three to 2,000 
gold marks. It is ever a more pressing de- 
mand that those who have to do with stones 
should abandon the unfortunate designation, 
semi-precious stones; it is not only thor- 
oughly unjustified but frequently annuls a 
trade, for how often it has happened that a 
piece of jewelry is not purchased only be- 
cause in it has been set a “half” precious 
stone. A much better naming would be to 
call all stones precious stones, for only the 
best and most precious among the minerals 
are used as such. If one wishes, in spite of 
this, to hit upon a division, the less valuable 
among them can be called decorative stones 
(Schmucksteine) and the whole collection 
no longer precious and semi-precious but 
decorative (Schmuck) and precious stones. 
Herein come all other unfortunate collective 
names as Ceylon stones, colored stones or 
fancy stones that have arisen out of con- 
fusion or ignorance. 








Arts and Crafts Education, a School 
Problem 





66" HE criticism that is being made now- 

adays of our school system is that it 
has no vital connection with our economic 
or social system, and that it has not kept 
pace with the development of commerce and 
industry; also that it has no ethical or so- 
cial value to the great majority of people. 
The development of manual training by the 
making of objects of real value, construc- 
tively sound and artistically good, develops 
the ethical value, and increases very largely 
the value of our school system to society. 
The entire reorganization of society and 
industry upon the principles set forth by the 
founders of the arts and crafts movement 
is impossible. The education and elevation 
of the great public to an appreciation of 
even that which is possible cannot be done 
by a scattering of a few enthusiastic dis- 
ciples of Ruskin and Morris. This educa- 
tion and elevation is a function of the school 
system, and that it was started and its 
propaganda disseminated entirely outside of 
the school system shows that the criticisms 
of our schools that are current today are 
worthy of serious attention by progressive 
educators. 

“Even the foremost and the most pro- 
gressive of our educators can learn some- 
thing from a study of the social and indus- 
trial phases of the arts and crafts movement. 
The men who are so earnestly advocating 
vocational education in an endeavor to bring 
the school system into articulation with our 
social, economic and industrial system can 
learn that art, drawing, design, and industry 
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cannot be separated but must be developed 
together. The average educator when con- 
sidering the vocations from his somewhat 
narrow point’ of view engendered by his ex- 
periences with manual training rather than 
the vocations, thinks of the machine shop 
first, and of forging, foundry, and pattern 
making as adjuncts of the machine shop; 
he thinks of joinery and carpentry, and 
thinks there is need for art or design here. 
But he should visit one of our large stores 
where the products of many vocations are 
presented for sale, and he will find it im- 
possible to pick out one piece of work that 
does not have embodied in it design or a 
need of design. The vocational schools for 
girls are realizing this need much faster 
than those for boys, as in most of the tex- 
tile, dressmaking, and millinery course we 
find a parallel course in applied design and 
the history of costume. By correlating de- 
sign with the vocational, educators can meet 
the criticism that is already abroad, that the 
suggested vocational courses have no cul- 
tural element in them. In one new school 
that the writer visited a few weeks ago, 
in the class that was catalogued as the mil- 
linery class, the girls were learning millinery, 
practical design, history of art, and French 
history. Such a course as this is more truly 
cultural than any of the traditional academic 
courses could possibly be and it seems to be 
a truly practical realization of the teachings 
of Ruskin and Morris by the agency that 
should do it, namely the public school system. 

“William Morris protested against the 
minute division of labor and the inconsistent 
design arising from such division, and the 
exploitation of labor arising from making 
things merely to sell. We have the same 
conditions today, and his large vision and 
high ideals are being lost sight of by arts 
and crafts workers themselves; but they are 
almost unconsciously being adopted by the 
progressive manual training teacher who 
knows construction and design, and has been 
trained to analyze a problem or a course of 
study and reduce it to its educative, ethical, 
cultural, and social values. Today the need 
of the arts and crafts movement is an edu- 
cated and appreciative public, and that is 
the return that manual training will make 
for the enrichment of the work that has 
been derived from the arts and crafts move- 
ment. Manual training is educating and 
training a generation of future buyers, who 
will demand sound construction and con- 
sistent ornament in the things they buy and 
the houses they live in. The combination of 
the two movements will result in the de- 
velopment of both and the enlightenment of 
the public and benefit to the State.”—Ar- 
THUR F. Payne, in “Art Metalwork.” 








A woman resident of Mexico City, who 
had $5,000 worth of diamonds in her posses- 
sion, which it is alleged she failed to declare 
to customs officers, was detained at Browns- 
ville, Tex., recently for a hearing before the 
United States Commissioner. The jewels 
were found in the woman’s baggage. Al- 
though she was born in the United States, 
she is not an American citizen, immigration 
officers claim, as she married a Spaniard and 
moved from this country prior to 1920 when 
the Cabell Act went into effect. Immigra- 
tion officials expect to start deportation 


proceedings. 
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How French Jewelers Develop Business with American Tourists 


By L. Reid 




















a Paris jeweler is quite unaccustomed 
to the “interview” as practiced in the 
United States and by journalists in Great 
Britain connected with newspapers run on 
American lines. The real, genuine, old- 
school man behaves somewhat like a blush- 
ing schoolgirl when asked to make a speech. 
He doesn’t understand this kind of thing, 


and shows it. Others, international dealers 


with branch” establishments in London, 
Geneva, Rotterdam and Antwerp, not to 
speak of Deauville, Vichy, Nice, Menton 


and Madrid, who speak three or four lan- 
guages and read foreign papers, know what 
an “interview” is and submit to the opera- 
tion with patience. There are some even 
who are glad to talk about their establish- 
ments and business methods. For Paris is 
at the head of the fine jewelry business, the 
ideas and taste, the new modes all emanat- 
ing from the capital and being adapted in 
the neighboring lands. 

It was even comical to read the “enemy 
country” fashion papers in a London news- 


paper office during the war (for British 
newspapers were able to get such papers 


into the country via Holland) and hear the 
lamentations of the enemy countries at not 
being able to get the Paris models. It 
Was not merely a question of getting them 
through; they didn't exist for the most 
part, the designers being in the trenches, or 
otherwise engaged on war work. A_ per- 
sonal friend of mine, one of the most suc- 
cessful designers in France, who was far 
heyond the military age, actually served 
during the war by driving the bread cart 
in the suburb where he lives and possesses 
valuable property. Naturally, when he got 
home after a day spent in the open air, in 
charge of the cart, he was not fit for think- 
ing out new models, for projecting fresh 
patterns. He, at least, did not fall in bat- 
tle, as did many of his profession, thus 
depriving Paris and the world at large of 
their talent and brains. 

At the Armistice women breathed again; 
there would soon be fresh models and new 
jewelry patterns, for friend and foe, and 
Germany and Austria would no longer have 
to depend solely on Munich and Vienna for 
their jewelry. Munich and Vienna naturally 
excel in their own line, which is a certain 
branch of artistic jewelry, but it is not the 
same thing as the Paris design. Made in- 
dependently of the fashion in clothes and 
rather with the ideal of intrinsic beauty than 
for going with the rest of the toilette, it has 
its advocates. 

The Paris jewelers all 
the trade done with the United States is 
immense, whether in the wholesale line or 
by selling to individual customers, mostly 
tourists who come over to visit Europe. 
There is, however, no means of ascertain- 
ing the amount of the annual turnover. No 
one will even make an estimate. It is pos- 


acknowledge that 


sible that there are official figures, but these 
wou.d only apply to exported jewelry, and 
for many reasons, easy to understand, there 
is no record of the private trade done over 
the counter, so to speak. 

It must be remembered that many Paris 
jewelers cater for a trade which cannot 
be called clandestine, but which is, to say 
the least of it, discreet. A French million- 
aire wants to present Mademoiselle Patte 
en l’Air, the newest dancer at the Follies 
Bergeres, with a diamond bracelet, but natu- 
rally does not wish his bourgeois wife to 
know anything about the touching gift. He 
seeks out one of the best jewelers (for, of 
course, the little dancer would scorn a gift 
without a celebrated name on the leather 
case) and hands over the price of the ele- 
gant trifle. The jeweler naturally asks no 
questions; there is no written record of the 
transaction, although the same jeweler very 
likely supplies the daughters and wife of the 
identical millionaire with their parures. He 
only makes a mental note to see that the 
ladies of the family do not blunder on *x- 
actly the same pattern as the pretty dancer. 

This and other explanations were given 
me to show how impossible it was to make 
any estimate of the American trade. lor 
it must be remembered that many Ameri- 
cans live in Paris for years, or for a period 
of two years, and that when returning home 
they do not necessarily take their jewelry 
with them, but denosit it in a bank in 
Ikurope against their return, thus avoiding 
conflict with the customs, 

\nother explanation for the lack of fig- 
ures or even a vague estimate of the busi- 
ness done, was given me by an_ old-fash- 
ioned jeweler, who said, “Did I suppose 
the American jewelers would be pleased if 
they knew how much trade escaped them?” 
and he snorted at the idea of anyone put- 
ting such a question. Which is one point 
of view. 

The Wholesale Trade 

A well-known designer and seller of new 
models, made especially for the United 
States, tells me that there is nothing really 
distinctive about American taste. It varies, 
of course, from State to State, but when 
preparing the Spring models he takes no 
account of the particular market, getting 
them ready for France, Belgium, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, quite regardless 
of which buyers will be likely to come. The 
United States demands the “classical” arti- 
cle; that is, an article that will not quickly 
go out of fashion. The buyers that come to 
him are inclined to avoid anything in the 
freak line, but there are, on the contrary, 
other buyers who only come to Paris to dis- 
cover something extraordinary. “But natu- 
rally they avoid me and my patterns, which 
are essentially classical and conservative. 

“It is not possible to take very big risks 
in the fine jewelry trade,” he went on, “for 


the material must be considered. The 
worker i composites and base metal sub- 
stances can naturally throw out a new mode 
without undue risk. But we who are now 
using very little excepting platinum for set- 
tings, and have to purchase the raw material 
at present prices, have to think before we 
leap. In the same way the lesser the cost 
of the materials the bolder the designs, and 
although we can’t do this kind of thing, 
there are plenty of men in the business in 
Paris who are turning out quite original 
jewels in fairly good materials. They natu- 
rally attract a large class of United States 
trade anxious rather for something original 
and striking, for oddities rather than fine 
workmanship.” ; 

“Why do the buyers come direct to the 
designers?” you ask. “To get ahead of the 
Paris trade, of course, just in the same way 
that the buyer of costumes and dresses 
crosses the Atlantic well ahead of the ‘bring- 
ing out’ of the season's modes in Paris, to 
buy up likely patterns. He, of course, has 
to take the risk of that particular mode not 
catching on, just as the jeweler who buys 
from the Paris designers must not grumble 
if the new fashions do not please the 
Parisian, and who shall gauge the taste 
of the spoiled beauty of the capital ?”—and 
he sighed as he thought of the many de- 
just brushed aside after they had 
caused him hours of thought and maybe 
sleepless nights. “The caprice of those 
women is beyond belief,” he went on. “Now, 
with masculine modes you are on fairly safe 
ground. All men like to be dressed to pat- 
tern; they do not run after exclusive novel- 
ties and want to be the only one to sport it. 

“A big trade is done with the United 
States in mountings,” he went on. “They 
are made in a special way, to allow of the 
gem being put in after the setting reaches 
the States. This is especially the case, just 
now for the very fashionable solitaire ring. 
They are starting out cutting diamonds and 
other stones in the United States now, and 
as the duty on rough stones is very small 
compared with the huge duty on the finished 
article, the ring is made in Paris and so 
arranged that the stone can be screwed in 
when it reaches the States. Pendants, ear- 
rings and other jewels are made on the 
same plan. 

“Before the Great War there were sev- 
eral big American jewelers in Paris, 
through whom much of the buying for the 
States was done,” he went on. “Naturally, 
this was a most successful manner of doing 
business, as the buyer knew our market as 
well as his own. Coming and going con- 
stantly he was better able to buy than a 
man who crosses the seas on purpose and 
has merely a limited amount of time at his 
disposal. 

“The American buyer in the wholesale 
trade is the best customer we have in many 
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respects,” continued the designer. “He never 
bargains. You show him a pattern that 
costs 1,000 francs, he will say, ‘No, some- 
thing just a bit cheaper,’ and will perhaps 
settle on the 800 franc model; but no trying 
to beat you down and get the exclusive right 
to the model for less than the cost fixed by 
the designer. 

“The distinctive feature of the American 
buyer is that he will not be put off with 
anything less than the best, and the very 
best at that. From actual contact with the 
American woman, I may say that her chief 
ambition in life, as far as jewels are con- 
cerned, is to possess a really fine pearl 
necklace.” 


Man Who Supplies Deauville Market 

One of the leading fine jewelers who does 
a very quiet but important business both in 
Paris and at Deauville, where his gems are 
sported by the French and American fash- 
ionable world during the season, tells me 
that his men are now very rushed thinking 
out designs for the coming season, “As there 
is nothing new under the sun,” he continued, 
“I send them to the museums to look up old 
engravings, and to examine mummy cases, 
this year for instance, as Egyptian things 
will probably be in again, and inspired by 
what they find, they come home and think 
out new designs, which we try in the rough 
and finally adopt if the majority of the em- 
ployees in the business think that they are 
likely to be popular. And a ticklish busi- 
ness it is, this trying to gauge the public 
taste. A most unlikely pattern will become 
the ‘fury’ while something that looks like a 
good thing will fail lamentably. It is almost 
as difficult as picking a winner at the races,” 
he said and sighed. 

“To attract the American public I de- 
pend first of all on my show window,” he 
went on. ‘Much time is spent in arranging 
it. I am not in favor of showing just one 
class of jewels, but of making a tasteful 
selection of all kinds.” 

Very little advertising is done by the class 
of jewelers with the quiet business. Some- 
times we are forced to come out of our se- 
clusion and put a few notices in trade papers, 
but this is all. The great thing is to study 
the American taste. The man from across 
the water has a great and full apprecia- 
tion of beautiful things. Americans like 
beautifully mounted jewels above all. If we 
except the tourists from the west and coun- 
try parts, the American taste is very “diffi- 
cile.” Travelers from New York, Boston 
and Washington, who form the majority of 
my clients in Paris and in Deauville, have 
extremely good taste themselves. They need 
little guidance. The great demand is for 
pearls and diamonds, while just now jade 
is very popular, but the Americans care less 
for any passing fashion than for the classical 
stones and patterns. 

“It certainly pays to study the American 
market,” he went on, “for it is an excellent 
one, especially when one gets the kind of 
persons who spend the season at Deauville. 
Only those with plenty of ready cash go 
there, naturally, while in Paris one gets all 
sorts. Of course, the Americans expect to 
find something like their own ‘shows’ in 
France, and it is the more important to give 
much time and attention to display because 
naturally ladies in their own countries can- 
not stand for minutes at a time in front of 
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jewelers’ shops, but in Paris, or more espe- 
cially in Deauville, they can do about as 
they like. 

“The American is a good spender,” he 
went on, “and prices are naturally cheap 
for him at the present exchange. He never 
bargains; he may inquire whether it is really 
the dernier prix, lowest price we can do, 
but does not push the matter home.” 


The Riviera Trade 

One of the big jewelry concerns on the 
Place Vendome, which goes in especially for 
the Riviera trade, having branch establish- 
ments at Nice, Cannes and at Deauville for 
the Summer season as well, is busy with 
its New Year sales. With it comes the 
necessity for getting ready for the Riviera 
season, which begins at Christmas and con- 
tinues until April or May, the end of the 
season being marked by a number of yacht- 
ing races and other sporting events. This 
firm which is one of the most enterprising 
in Paris, caters for the best class customer. 
Indeed, with the rent of a shop on the 
Place Vendome, high class goods must be 
sold as expenses are very, very high and 
the position, close to the great hotels, where 
royalty stays, naturally tends to bring 
crowned heads to the establishment. Asked 
how they managed to secure a very good 
high class American business, the head of 
the firm answered, “It is simplicity itself, 1 
can tell you all about it in two words. We 
do it by the quality of the goods. We give 
satisfaction and one client, delighted at what 
she has bought naturally sends another. 
You can’t fool Americans,” he went on, 
“when they see good quality they know it. 
We can’t give them this quality at the same 
price as rubbish however, but they see this. 
If you sell second class goods to Americans 
they will take them, but will not return. 
This is the great secret of getting and hold- 
ing the American market.” 

Asked how the clearance sale was going, 
the principal shook his head:—“Almost too 
well,” he said, “with such a jumpy exchange 
Il ask myself whether I would not rather 
keep the jewelry than have the francs.” 

My next visit was to one of the very 
select and discreet businesses on the Rue de 
la Paix. No one without a well lined- 
pocketbook would venture into this estab- 
lishment that loudly proclaims the fact that 
it is for crowned heads and millionaires 
only, although naturally nothing of the kind 
is marked up. Catering for the cosmopolitan 
world at Paris, Nice and Deauville, the 
owner of the place, accustomed to dealing 
with none but aristocratic customers, 
whether titled people or members of that 
newer nobility conferred by great wealth, 
was most affable. “Half my business in 
Paris,” he said, “is with Americans, maybe 
a quarter of what I do at Nice and at Deau- 
ville is with people from the States, too. 
Nice of course is so very cosmopolitan 
and the Americans who frequent the Riviera 
so very much traveled that it is not so easy 
to judge even of their nationality, in the case 
of casual customers. Dealing exclusively 
with this very distinguished traveled class 
of customer, I must say that I find no dif- 
ference whatever between the taste of 
American customers and that of French, 
Russian or other clients. It is an extremely 
refined taste and the knowledge of jewelry 
is of course extraordinary for persons not 
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connected with the trade. The American 
demand is always, of course, a demand for 
the most intrinsically beautiful object that 
can be obtained. People of this world make 
no difficulty about price. They even choose 
without asking, many of them not paying 
themselves but leaving it to their secretaries 
or attendants. One never has any grumbling 
or bargaining with this class of purchaser 
although they do change their minds pretty 
frequently.” 

Another Rue de la Paix jeweler said that 
a large proportion of his customers were 
Americans. Of course they only began to 
come along in the month of May, while 
July and August were his best months. His 
clients were of all classes as he did a sum- 
mer trade. The Americans were in the 
habit of wanting good value for their 
money and tried to get the stuff as cheaply 
as possible, but seldom bargained. 


The Palais Royal 


The opinions of the jewelers of the 
Palais Royal are by no means the least im- 
portant in Paris, although they differ con- 
siderably from those expressed by the big 
boulevards, the Rue de la Paix and the 
Avenue de l’Opera. The Palais Royal, 
built for Cardinal Richelieu in 1629 by the 
celebrated architect Lemercier, was after- 
wards given to Louis XIII is in 1636. Under 
the colonnades there are many jewelers’ 
shops. Some lend money on jewels and go 
in for the second hand trade, others, dis- 
porting royal and imperial coats of arms on 
their doors, do nothing but the very superior, 
discreet trade with kings and queens and 
the bigger nobles. One of the leading 
jewelers told me that King Albert and 
Queen Victoria of England were frequent 
customers of his at one time. Now the 
chief business is one of recommendation, one 
client sending another, and the Palais 
Royal jeweler seldom advertises or looks 
for new customers of any kind. Much of 
the buying is done by post. This is the 
place where the old French families, seek- 
ing quality above all things go to buy 
christening, birthday, Christmas and wedding 
gifts. Here the watches for first commun- 
ions are ordered. Much of the goods in 
this class of establishment are out on ap- 
proval. 

Many Americans went to the Palais 
Royal, in pre-war times, but since then they 
have been attracted by the superior glitter 
of the Rue de la Paix, Rue de Rivoli and 
the Avenue de l’Opera shops. For some 
reason, guides and guide-books say that there 
are no jewels at the Palais Royal today, and 
a casual glance shows the absurdity of this 
lie. But as the Palais Royal is hidden be- 
hind a lot of buildings, and is not easy to 
find, many strangers give up the search or 
take it in after a busy day’s sightseeing. 

When Americans do come, they are in- 
clined to bargain. Not impressed by the an- 
cient looking shops, aged with time, they 
think they can get something cheap. This is 
the fault of the Parisians themselves who 
overcharged the American during the war 
and immediately afterwards, but this state 
of things is very sad for the jewelers within 
the precincts of the Palais Royal who have 
real good stuff to sell and who formerly 
did much with the very best class of Ameri- 
cans. For there is nothing cheap in the 
high-class Palais Royal shop. 
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i ie go over in detail matters interesting 

to the jeweler during the past year is 
like turning back the pages of some ancient 
history. Glancing back to January, 1923, 
eliminates all social and political history, as 
well as such details as jewelry design, with 
which we are familiar. This takes us 
back to months before President 


now 
the six 


the gem stones have gained tremendously in 
the esteem of both the jewelry designer and 
the public during the last 12 > months. 
Among the old pieces which have gained in 
popularity, bracelets are especially notable. 


The utility and smoking pieces, too, have 


gained in artistic worth, as well as in num- 
bers. 


Gems and gem stones have taken upon 
themselves an entirely new method of cut- 
ting, and now the slat-cut diamond, sap- 
phire and emerald is to be seen more often 
than the round-cut gem in the finest platinum 
jewelry. Pearls have had a wonderful year. 
They have been set in all manner of jewels 
from the smallest barpin to the most elabo- 





Harding's death, and we look on a period of 
tranquil hopefulness. On the other side, the 
British elections had not yet wrought 
Labor’s triumph and Russia’s bid for recogni- 
tion was still puzzling Europe. 

Since the beginning of the year we have 
seen Germany’s changed policy, after her 
futile attempt at reinstating Royalty; 
France’s stubborn resistance to British per- 
suasion, and such world interest as the Ital- 
ian disaster, the Japanese catastrophe and 
now the Mexican revolt. 

It is also like looking at a century-old 
woodcut to consider fashion’s swift changes 
during 1923. First there was the Egyptian 
theme to call our attention, then the Orient 
followed with the Mah Jong motive and the 
Near East sent us the art of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia for our consideration. In the matter 
of gowns alone, there has been the striking 
and drastic change in the gown contour 
from the much-draped model to the severely 
Straight lines, 

After the changes seen in gown fashions 
came the new jewel styles, and even entirely 
new pieces. The hat dart, introduced by 
Paris early in 1923, is now accepted as 
among the fine jewels. Slipper buckles, or- 
naments for the gown and minor hair orna- 
ments have been raised also to the class of 
fine jewelry. Gold is attempting to reinstate 
its old worth as a jewelry mounting, and 
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ENAMELED BROOCHES 


rate hair’ornaments and long necklace ropes, 
and they are used in abundance with dia- 
monds and with the faceted colored gems. 
The opaque gem stones have appeared in 
three manners of cutting. They are carved 
in the round, they are pierced, and they are 
beveled edged and chased. this new 
handling, ivory, crystal, sard, jade, amber 
and onyx are now used in abundance. All 
this had been a gradual growth during year. 

Kor influences on jewelry designing we 
turn also to sports, to travel and to the arts 
for further leads, and we find in each some 
clue for the planning and acceptance of one 
or another of the many new details in the 
new jewels. 


lor 


Charity Balls and the Southern Season 

During the first quarter of 1923, the char- 
ity balls and the opera influenced the styles 
in evening gowns ond jewels, and the prepa- 
rations for the southern had _ their 
effect on all sport costumes and tailored suits 
and coats, and the jewels with which they 
were worn. 

It was also during the early months of 
this last year that Tut-Ankh-Amen and his 
wonderful buried treasure caused such a fu- 
rore when the modern artist attempted to 
copy the motives of old Egypt for modern 
gown materials, draperies, trimmings and 
jewels. The first photographs arrived in this 
country from the Luxor excavations, in [eb- 


season 
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In the fore noon of Feb. 6th, 1924, 
by steno and post, as above, 
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We announce 





"That we are still 
the same "Old Mine Diamond House" at the 
same old stand, in the same old business 


of buying and selling Diamonds, for Cash." 
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The picture shows Mr. Crossman, the first and only man inthe American diamond trade who has visited the Golconda 
Diamond Mines of India, standing behind the bullock cart in which he is traveling. He is stopping to rest on a sand bar in the middle 
of the Kristna River, which he is crossing by a ford near the mines. The river here is about one mile wide but very shallow. 
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ary, 1923, and the height of the rush to 
produce things Egyptian was on. 

As was said at the time, this introduction 
oi the Egyptian colors and patterns has had 
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beltless coat, for the appearance ~of~ the - 
longer coat fastened with a bow of ribbon 
at the side, and for the éxtreme popularity 
of all manner of capes on the outdoor suit. 
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rapidity as February and March advance. 
It. was during last February that this new 
short, ‘box coat first made its appearance, 
and it was then that the heavier worsteds 
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a lasting effect on modern gown styles, as 
well as on jewelry patterning and color 
schemes. It has been an influence that has 
lasted in a broad sense through all the colors 
and designs that have since appeared. Its 
effect was good in the first place, and al- 
though the original Egyptian colors, which 
were banded in black and separated with 
white motifs, have now blended into peacock 
shades, and the pattern designs made up in 
the first place from hieroglyphics have now 
altered their form and become mere wings 
and flowers and conventional leaves and 
branches, still the basis for these can be 
traced to this early Egyptian source. 

Many other slighter influences have con- 
trolled details of the year’s jewelry design, 
and the importing of goods from Czecho- 
Slovakia, and the wearing of the sapphire 
in a royal engagement ring, have effected 
corresponding details in the jewelry output 
in America. 


New Spring Costumes of 1923 


We can blame the southern season of this 
last year for the introduction of the short, 


TWO HANDSOME DIAMOND BRACELETS 


Whatever may be showing the slightest fa- 
voritism just prior to the opening of the 
southern season is sure to succeed with 


and corded silks of the Avenue first ap- 
peared in many of these two-piece garments. 
Their colors then were blues and browns, 
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STRAP-WORK PATTERNS IN DIAMONDS 
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SHE growing demand for Star Sapphires is merely 
| a natural tribute to this most beautiful and en- 
trancing of gems. 





The Star Sapphire is selling itself to lovers of fine 
jewelry. 


We are prepared to supply you with 
precious stones of all kinds, no mat- 


ter how unusual your requirements. 
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grays and greens, with mixtures of these to 
make heather tones in rough-finished goods. 
The skirt was short and a wrap-around 
model, the coat was a box model, high col- 
Jared, short sleeved, and beltless. Such 
a description does not excite us now, but at 
the time these new suits appeared they were 
startling in the freshness of their contour. 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
green, vermilion, golden yellow and cobalt 
blue. Gem-studded buttons sometimes re- 
placed the huge bows of silk ribbon which 
fastened the wraps or coats at the side. 
These coats were used separately over skirts 
or gowns of like color, or a longer coat of a 
contrasting color, bowed or buttoned at the 
side, had a silk gown beneath it. 
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jet has taken its place for mourning, and 
black oynx is considered of ultra smartness 
when worn with an all-white costume or an 
outfit toned entirely in a single color, 

In the illustrations which appear on these 
pages we see some of these appropriate cos- 
tume jewels at their best for 1923. Among 
them are the watches for the wrist, earrings, 
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BROOCH AND BARPIN 


long or medium length capes and draped 
coats and cloak-like wrappings had been the 
things of the moment when these smart, 
short coats first appeared. 

The trimmings and embroideries and 
braids were used lavishly on three-piece 
suits in contrasting colors. The sleeve bor- 
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The jewels found the most appropriate 
with these Spring costumes were generally 
used in matching or blending sets, and the 
parure had its beginning on this side of the 
Atlantic. These sets, generally mounted in 
platinum, held the colored gems either 
faceted or encabachon, or the gem stones 


DESIGNS IN DIAMONDS AND SAPPHIRES 


barpins and some bracelet patterns. They 
are formed of carved or pierced platinum, 
and they are set tastefully with a selection 
of gems. The more fanciful designs shown 
in the photographs are evening jewels, and 
it is only among the simpler forms that these 
costume parures are seen, 
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ders, the blouse topping the skirt, and the 
cape and sleeve linings repeated the colors 
of these embroideries in tones of brilliant 
reds, purples, maroons and blue. The half- 
tone in color was blended together in pastel 
shades, but to follow the Egyptian order of 
things, clear brilliant colors were used in 
primitive form of lines and bands in emerald 


CLEVER BRACELET PATTERNS 
either opaque or faceted. Aquamarines, 
peridots, amethysts and topazes were favored 
among the transparent gem stones. Pearls 
held their own, of course, but diamonds were 
small when they were used in the parures. 
Black onyx was not nearly as popular as it 
is at the present moment, except where it 
was used entirely as a mourning gem. Now 


When the evening gown is to be consid- 
ered, it is again difficult to revisualize the 
fashionable decollete costume of 12 months 
ago. In some instances, it is as though we 
were looking at the gowns of a strange race, 
so different are their forms from the newest 
styles. Then it was that the draped model 
and the bouffant gown were fighting each 
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other for the lead in the day’s styles. The 
skirts on both were long; and ‘each ‘had ‘a 
train as desired. Most of the evening gowns 


were sleeveless, but some of them still ,held 





to the earliest fashion for upper arm and 
shoulder drapery. Repeating the ornaments 
seen on the daytime suits, there was the side 


CORD 


drape with its clasp or ribbon ornament. 
The Egyptian motif was at its height dur- 
ing March and April, and this, too, was the 
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age of the Deauville handkerchief. The 


colors of this handkerchief were ‘repeated ‘in: 


the appropriate sevening jewels, and’ the 
Batik coloringstof:many of the handsome 
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CALIBRE WORK IN FLEXIBLE BRACELETS 
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evening brocades were repeated in the hues 
and tones of the gem stones, as well as the 
gems seen in the brilliant array of evening 
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MOUNTED DIAMOND PENDANTS 


jewels of various forms and __ sizes. 
The colors ranged from canary yellow 
through apricot to deep gold. The greens 
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showed emerald in their lead, and the reds 
‘and~blues.. were blended of many tones of 
plum, violet and: purple .to give them bril- 
iance. As a contrast:to these vivid colors 
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in the costumes themselves, the jewels held 
quantities of diamonds and pearls. To be 
sure, the greens and blues of these gowns 
were echoed by the sapphires and emeralds 
placed at intervals in the diamond jewelry, 
but the predominance was still in favor of 
the diamonds and the pearls. In the illus- 
trations are some handsome bandeaux and 
some beautiful necklace pendants, diamond 
encrusted and platinum mounted, to be ap- 
propriate for wear with the most magnificent 
of these gowns for the evening. Their de- 
signs show the make up of typical Spring 
jewels for 1923, and their contours are those 
that will be remembered for their sheer 
beauty. 

3y the history of the first quarter of 1923 
we see that the clothes for the south brought 
color to all out-of-door costumes, whether 
for sport, travel or shopping on the Avenue. 
The jewels for these followed the lead, with 
the gem stones in their platinum mountings, 
in order to repeat the color and catch the 
varying shades and tones of the gown ma- 
terials and their vivid multi-colored trim- 
mings. 

We see that for evening wear there was 
much drapery and that all manner of hand- 
some textiles were used, some of them so 
beautiful in themselves they were utilized 
minus any addition of embroidery or the 
popular colored laces, while others plain- 
toned were overloaded with metal embroid- 
ers and colored beads. 

The jewels for these held numerous em- 
eralds among their encrustations of pearls 
and diamonds. The Egyptian theme was re- 
peated from the gown bandings into the gem 
settings on finger rings, bracelets, earrings 
and pendants. Hair ornaments exceedingly 
elaborate and handsomely gem-set were used 
with all types of gowns; necklaces chose 
either the choker pattern or the long pearl 
rope for their form, or splendid diamond-set 
platinum pendants, after the design of those 
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in ‘he illustrations, were hung from narrow 
diamond chains and worn together with a 
pearl choker. Now it was during these 
Spring months that bracelets became grad- 
ually more and more numerous, until four 
or more were worn, grouped together on the 


arm. A new class of jewels entirely ap- 


peared when dress ornaments and_ slipper 
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buckles joined the ranks of the platinum- 
mounted diamond pieces. 


June Brings First of Summer Activities 


With the passing of the Spring months 
and the arrival of June the early anniversary 
celebrations are over, and by the end of the 
month the graduations of school and college 
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Summer that the jeweler, and the costumer 
as well, realized that there are two definite 
divisions to all things connected with sport 
costumes. The first is the costume intended 
for the active participant in all sports and 
games, and the other is decidedly different 
and intended for the enthusiast, the ‘fan,” 
watching these sports from grandstand, 
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UNIQUE NECKLACE PENDANT 


EMERALD AND DIAMOND BRACELET 


forgotten in the preparations for travel. 
Europe has gained our interest now through 
its offering of a varied playground for 
American travelers, and it was during this 
month of June that our attention was vividly 
drawn toward gowns and jewels on the other 
side through the wide publicity given to the 
trousseau of the present Duchess of York. 
Her sapphire engagement ring did for the 
sapphires just what the emerald had gained 
through its being chosen for the engagement 
ring of Princess Mary during the previous 
vear. The sapphire was now the one colored 
gem in steady demand. Emeralds, rubies, 
amethysts and topazes followed the sapphire 
in popularity, but it was the pearl and the 
diamond only that could rival it at all. 
The new geim cuttings arrived on this side 
of the water about this time, but they made 
little headway here until much later in the 
year. The slat cutting, known in Paris un 
der various names, was now used for dia- 
monds and the colored gems, as well as the 
transparent gem stones, and it took the place 
almost entirely of the smooth-cut gem. 
Silver \\cek in May had a telling effect 
on all things in the retail jeweler’s shop. 
It proved itse:f quite worth while in many 
“pub- 


ways, and it foretold of many another 
licity weck” for various jewelry lines. 
It was through these early months of 


lawn, or club piazza. For the first, there is 
little in the way of personal ornament to be 
considered by the jewelry designer, but the 





FINGER RINGS WITH BROAD BIZELS 


utility pieces are gaining in variety as they 


are in numbers and popularity with every 
succeeding Summer. Smoking _ things, 
watches, vanity bags and purses, belt 
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ickles, brooches and barpins, shirtwaist 
cts and the personal jewels for the men 
folk are all prepared now of utmost sim- 
icity in design and construction, but color- 
ruil, nevertheless, for the active sportsman 
nd sportswoman. For the “fan,” the 
jewels are the same as those worn during 
the day and are controlled in design and 
gem-setting by the type of gown with which 
they are to be worn. There are the cos- 
tumes for the morning, rather tailored in 
type and decidedly smart. These were de- 
signed to correspond in color with the bril- 
liant reds, greens and deep yellows of flan- 
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tograph frames, odd pieces to add to the 
toilet set or separate articles to combine 
with the fittings of the vanity bag. 

These utility pieces took upon themselves 
quite a new guise for 1923. They became 
carved from smoked amber or jade, ivory, 
onyx, sard or crystal, and they added en- 
crusted diamonds to their already very hand- 
some mounts. Such odd materials—that is, 
odd for contemporary jewels to see—as 
mother-of-pearl and jet, were added to the 
list of gem stones used in the utility pieces. 
These, like the colors and the pattern de- 
signs, followed the lead of the Orient in 
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tern design during mid-Summer. It seems 
now like turning back the pages of some 
ancient history to fehearse these mat- 
ters of Egyptian and Russian schemes, but 
at the time they were all important. 

The difference between the two ranged 
between transparent gems for the Russian 
and opaque gem stones for the Egyptian 
types in jewelry, and the effect was the same 
in the costumes themselves, for the gems 
merely repeated the color tone in gown ma- 
terials and trimmings. For the Russian 
there were the faceted gems and the half- 
tones seen in tourmalines, topazes, opals, 
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LARGE DIAMONDS AND CABOCHON SAPPHIRES IN THREE BRACELETS 


nel blazers and knitted costumes. The after- 
noon gowns of chiffons and laces had also 
their parures, platinum mounted and _ set 
with the faceted gems and transparent gem 


stones. 


Gowns and Jewels Both with Oriental Themes 


With the popularity of travel added to 
these other interesting activities of the Sum- 
mertime, the jewelers nowadays are kept 
busy throughout the year with calls for ap- 
propriate travel jewels, titted bags and such 
useful articles, gem-set and mounted with 
the precious metals, as small clocks and pho- 


their appearance among modern jewels. 
They were used with telling effect upon all 
manner of pieces, haircombs and_finger- 
rings, gown clasps, pocket pencils, evening 
dress-sets and bead chokers saw these ma- 
terials, as well as the opaque gem stones, 
used with equal cleverness. 

Egyptian design and color scheme now ap- 
peared on every type of costume and in 
everything else beside, from interior decora- 
tion to motorcar fittings. That is to say, the 
Egyptian motif was used wherever the Rus- 
sian colorings were omitted. The two Ori- 
ental types had entire control of all pat- 


peridots and zircons. The Egyptian on the 
other hand, took to its heart smeked amber 
for its yellow, jasper or carnelian for its 
dusky reds, lapis and turquoise for its two 
definite blues, and jade and malachite for 
its light and its dark blue. 

Now by the first month of the third quar- 
ter of the year we see definite styles in 
gowns, jewels and accessories. The blouse 
waist is all-popular, the skirt is tight at the 
hips, and draped in long folds down to the 
ground. It adds a train for evening wear 
and is straight or a wrap-around model for 
the daytime. It was a question now whether 
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VARIETY IN THE GEM-CUTTING GIVES INTEREST TO THESE DESIGNS 
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the ounces of the 1830 type gown should 
hold sway or the Oriental swathing be the 
more popular. Soth were seen on day 
gowis, aS well as for those of the evening, 


and both were combined to make up the 


THE JEWELERS’ 
line simple little chemise frock. Banded and 
cross-striped goods are used for suits, sepa- 
rate coats and gowns, veils, scarfs and hand- 
kerchiefs take upon themselves vivid colors 
and flashing patterns, and fans and parasol 





A TRIO OF DIAMOND LACE-PINS AND A FLEXIBLE BRACELET 


bouffant costume, with the long draped 
bodice and the betlounced skirt. 

Sport and the things relative to Summer 
games and activities now flavor all the re- 
maining costumes, with their colors and 
easy-wearing lines. For July and August 
many interesting items were added to cos- 
tume accessories, and such beautiful articles 
as Spanish shawls and batik silks were add- 
cd to Russian embroideries and the Egyptian 
motifs. The self-toned matching silks and 
cloths added these Egyptian motifs as bor- 
ders for trimmings, or they were contrasted 
for sections of gowns, such as the whole 
blouse, or only the sleeves in all-over pat- 
terns on the Egyptian theme. 

By July the flapper had disappeared and her 
short skirt and hatless head changed for a 
great floppy chapeau and the much-too-long 
skirt. With this metamorphosis the jewels 
have changed also, necklaces are longer, 
length has been added to the earrings, there 
are still more bracelets, head-bands are 
wider, and even the little watch is now con- 
vertible and a three-in-one model has ap- 
peared. 

Sashes, capes, shawls and swinging loops 
of drapery are now attached to the straight- 
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are added to the rest of the costume ac- 
cessories. 

The picture now shows either one of two 
gowns. The first frock is a bouffant model 
of pale pink lavender, canary yellow or light 
green. It is trimmed with deep flounces 
around the hem of the skirt and the shoul- 
ders, and the materials are the sheerest of 
nets and chiffons, and the trimmings are silk 
and metal laces. 

If this gown is not chosen then its alter- 
nate is the one to deck our picture. Here 
we have a very different model. From head 
to foot the color scheme is held. It may be 
vivid in Egyptian tones or soft blends of 
half tints. One such gown showed a mix- 
ture of dull blue and a soft brown. This 
is the time, remember, when gowns seemed 
far too big for their wearers, with long, 
loose blouses for their upper portion and a 
vast amount of hanging draperies for the 
skirt until they seemed to be slipping off. 
The head was tied about with bandings of 
materials to match the gown itself; the slip- 
pers were formed of materials to carry out 
the same color scheme; the stockings were 
flesh colored and the jewels sparkled with 
gems to correspond. 





THREE DIAMOND MOUNTED LOCKETS 





& Sons 


FINGER RING PATTERNS OF INTRICATE DETAIL 


The hair was worn low when it was not 
bobbed and for both types the jewels were 
either filet or short backed combs. The 
earrings were long and two necklaces, one 
a choker and the other a long rope, were 
used with this gown. The bracelets hung 
about the wrist with an armlet above the 
elbow on one arm and the finger rings held 
huge stones to emphasize some one color 
in the costume. 


Influence of Paris Imports 


It was in the few weeks directly after the 
splendidly successful convention held in 
Providence in August that the jewelers be- 
came interested in the first of the gown im- 
portations from Paris. Fall suits now defi- 
nitely became tight and slim of skirt with 
a short coat above in the box and beltless 
model. During September and October 
these suits with their accompanying small 
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vents was exceedingly lively. It has be- 
come a fancy of the jewelry wearer to 
utilize every excuse of holiday or anniver- 
sary to give some little token of personal 
ornament among the gifts and this was felt 
particularly at Thanksgiving time. 

[he Christmas trade ushered in our new 


THE JEWELERS CIRCULAR 

Note.—For the illustrations used in the 
foregoing review by Miss Thompson, we 
are indebted to a large number of manufac- 
turers and designers who have submitted 
special designs indicating the tendency of 
the finest work produced during the past 
year. While these designs do not show 
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to get inspiration for new work or by 
dealers to increase the demand for fine 
jewelry, the trade, as a whole, are welcome 
to use them in their entirety or in part. 
For the graceful filet design and the 
enameled brooches shown on page 177 as 
well as for the two handsome bracelets 
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contemporary jewels and the motif from the 
Chinese then inaugurated on the popularity 
of the Chinese game of Mah Jong is stay- 
ing through the Spring months of the pres- 
ent year. This perhaps is the note which 
will be remembered as the main theme to 
be held over from the last month of the 
year into 1924, 


AN UNUSUAL DISPLAY OF FINE CALIBRE WORK 
merchandise that has been actually made, 
they represent the class of articles called 
for by the fashions of the year and in gen- 
eral, the highest art expressed in American 
jewelry of the day. They may be used by 
jewelers to show their customers what have 
leen the latest effects produced in fine 
jewelry and if they can be utilized by artists 
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INTERESTING SAUTOIR WITH ODDLY CUT GEMS 


illustrated on page 179, we are indebted to 
Jacob Mehrlust, whose work has been shown 
in Anniversary Numbers for many years, 
while for the selection of platinum jewels 
on page 179, we are indebted to Morse Bros., 











CRYSTAL PENDANT 
CUT 


AND BROOCH 
DIAMONDS 


WITH SLAT- 


and for the handsome examples in strap 
work patterns on the page, we are 
indebted to H. & E. O. Belais. The house 
of Hayden W. Wheeler & Co., supplied both 
the designs for brooches and the clever 
bracelet patterns used on page 181, while 
Walter McTeigue designed the patterns in 
calibre work bracelets and diamond pendants 
on page 183, Philip Reiter supplying the 
elaborate armlet design on the same page. 


Same 
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Julius Wodiska, we are indebted for 
thre: of the designs on page 185, the emerald 
an’ diamond bracelet, the necklace pendant 
anc the finger rings, while the other designs 
on his page containing the various types of 
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those of the jeweiry in which box settings 
were cleverly used), the Wm. Kinscherf Co. 
submitting the other group on the same page. 
To Oscar Heyman & Bros., we are indebted 
for the three beautiful bracelets in calibre 
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Maybaum Bros., Inc., designed the various 
rings in the three illustrations used on page 
199, and to C. A. Jacob, we are indebted 
for both groups of original designs used on 
page 20]. 











jewelry with pierced calibre work were 
prepared by the Bonner Mfg. Co. The three 
bracelet designs on page 187 were submitted 
by G. Pohli and to Slaiger & Sons we are 
indebted for the smalier bracelet designs at 


TASSEL-FINISHED PEARL BRACELET 


work on page 193 as well as for the crystal 
pendant and brooch, and to Frank C. 
Osmers, for the unusual sautoirs on page 
193 and the bracelet and necklace on this 


page. 
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PEARLS AND SAPPHIRES COMBINED FOR A NECKLACE 


the bottom of the same page as well as all 
the designs on page 189, those of the lace 
pins, bracelets, lockets and rings. Gold- 
smith, Stern & Co. submitted two of the 
groups on page 191 (those of the rings and 


The bracelet designs on page 197, as well 
as the hair line patterns in the first column 
were prepared by the O. J. Somers Co., 
while on the same page is a very interesting 
collection of jewelry by the Dorst Co. 


Designs of fine bracelet watches are 
shown in variety on page 203, two groups 
showing six handsome mountings having 
been created by the Gruen Co., of Cincinnati. 
The others in columns two and three are by 
Hoffman Bros., Inc., and small group by G. 
Pohli, who also' supplied the designs on page 
187. Of the four designs on page 205, the 
group of rings was supplied by Joseph L. 
Herzog, while the pendant, the jewel and 











GEM-SET WEDDING AND ENGAGEMENT RINGS 


the bracelet came from Farber, Kraysler & 
Co. The group on page 207 was swpplied 
by Abel Bros. 

Last, but by no means least important of 
the designs, are those appearing on page 209 
showing the vanity cases submitted by Chas, 
Gold & Bros., and the various styles in the 
more popular priced jewelry especially de- 
signed for this article by the Ostby & 
Jarton Co. There were a hundred more de- 
signs submitted which could not be used for 
lack of space. 

To all these manufacturers and designers, 
we extend our sincere thanks for their public 
spirit and kindness in helping to show to 
the jewelry trade as a whole, the wonderful 
advancement that has been made in the 
jewelry art during the past year—Tuu 
EpITor. 
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“Ring and Pin” Brooches 


[> his chapter on “Brooches,” Maclvor 


Percival in his “Chats on Old Jewelry,” 


Sa\>.- 
“tn England and France in Medieval 
times the brooch form most frequently met 
with was a ring with a hinged pin. The 
material to be fastened was pulled up inside 
the ring, and the pin pushed through; the 
strain on it kept it in place, as there was no 
actual catch, They vary much in size, some 
of them being as small as a threepenny piece 
(dime) and most daintily worked. They 
are generally charming in design, the jewels 
being most happily selected to balance the 
metal work, often their sole decoration is a 
motto, ordinarily of a religious or amatory 
character. This was generally in French, 














DIAMOND MOUNTED AIR-LINE PATTERNS 
(See text on pages 177-195) 


even if the brooch was of English make, as 
French was the language of the court and 
of the nobility. 

“In some of the ring brooches there was 
a distinct catch cn the front, so that the pin 
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could not slip sideways. A form of ring 
brooch was also used.in Scotland that had 
the catch on the back. There was also a 
kind of double form, in which there was a 
par down the middle. Two pins were 
hinged on to each side of the circle and they 
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Gold Ducats of Czechoslovakia 


ON Oct. 28, 1923, there were distributed 

jubilee gold ducats of the face value of 
300 Czechoslovakian kronen in commemo- 
ration of the Czechoslovakian republic. The 


DIAMOND ENCRUSTED BROOCHES AND RINGS 


(See 


caught on to the center division. The 
noteworthy example of this 
celebrated Glenlyon brooch. 

“Ring brooches were made of various 
types in Scotland till comparatively recent 
times.” 

After the 15th century the discoidal brooch 
was the form generally employed. 


most 
kind is the 


text on pages 


177-195) 


first thousand pieces were numbered and a 
part ot them distributed to men and women 
who had done good service to the nation. 

The obverse bears the representation of 
St. Vaclav, the first Czech prince and patron 
saint of the nation, with the opening words 
of the anthem of this saint; the reverse bears 
the coat-of-arms with dates 1918-1923. 
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PRACELET DESIGNS WITH EMERALDS, 


SAPPHIRES 
(See text on pages 177-195) 


AND BLACK ONYX 
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the Passion for Jewelry Among 
Arabian Women 





(Translated from Le Moniteur, Paris) 


pros sure, the Occident loves jewels; but 
the Orient adores them. Every little 
Arab girl dreams of becoming Sultana; she 
sees herself stretched out on lovely cushions 
embroidered in gold, amidst mysterious 
drapery of rich colors, cedar chests filled 
with glittering stuffs; but, above all, she 
sees herself adorned with jewels like a liv- 
ing idol. The jewel will be the caress and 
homage of the finery to her beauty. She 
will place the necklace of blazing gold coins 
round her supple neck, her fresh-colored 
arms will gleam in gold and silver circles, 
and the little caressing hands will be 
weighted with rings containing precious 
stones. The silvery sounds of the massive 
rings on her ankles wii] reveal her approach- 
ing footsteps, and when she makes her ap- 
pearance, her forehead encircled with the 
silver diadem gleaming with precious stones, 
one will recognize the sultana. 

3ut the poor, those who are‘never mar- 
ried, not the slaves of the opulent man, will 
their hand remain bare? Oh, no; even if 
their little slippers on the streets are in 
holes, even if their only garment be a miser- 
able rag washed by Heaven’s waters, they 
will also be adorned; for in the Arab coun- 
try, the poorest have two kinds of riches, 


‘wo beautiful talismans, assured to Eve's 
collaborators—the sun and the jewel. 
Jewels are costly? Yes, but there are coral 
beads, little rondelles, red, green, yellow, of 








RIBBON MOTIFS CARRIED OUT IN DIAMONDS FOR THREE 
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perfumed paste; they string them and that 
makes a gay necklace that dances on the 
rags or on the brown skin. Coral is the 
manna offered to all, rich and humble: we 
see it, soft and red like a garnet bead, on 
brooches, little musk boxes, and on earrings. 





PIERCED MOUNTINGS SET WITH DIAMONDS 
AND COLORED GEMS 


BROAD PLAQUES USED ON DIAMOND PLATINUM BRACELETS 


(See text on pages 177-195) 


The Arab jewel tempts also the European 
lady; she submits to its prestige and it 
attracts her as symbol uf this rich people. 
Thus she buys a necklace that, on its string 


MAYBAUM BROS. INC. 





(See text on pages 177-195) 
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of glass beads, agates, and silver balls, sup- 
ports silver coins, little chains of triangles, 
keyhole patterns, or this other with its 
amber balls separating silver crescents. She 
even buys these gold spangles strung on a 
cord (this is a necklace that wards of sick- 
ness). Does she disdain the khelkal, the 
foot bracelet, of gold or silver, light or 
massive, decorated with simple lines or with 
flowers? Truly, this is pretty tempting, this 
symbol of slavery, but done in order to for- 
get or for love of the rule of the master? 
Well, the western lady seeks to change the 
symbol and she decides to play a good game 
with the khelkal; she makes bracelets for 
the arm with them, in coquetterie 

and free. 

Who knows whether certain earrings, 
dear to the women of the harem, will not 
become part, in these days, of the pretty 
European face? What lady traveler visit- 
ing the country of Islam, does not possess 
the little hand of Fatima whose five fingers 
repulse evil. (“Five fingers in thine eye,” 
says the Arab to him who wishes to cast a 
spell over others.) 

Anyhow, Arabian women love their jewels 
to the day of their death, and even beyond, 
in the Paradise of Mahomet, where, male 
and female believers live a life of happiness 
to all eternity. When they die the women’s 
heavy finger-rings, bracelets, anklets, 
brooches of crescent form, incrusted with 
precious stones, decorate the corpse like a 









Madonna, and they are interred with the 
jewels they loved so much. These are 
fetiches that will bring luck after death, in 
(Continued on page 203) 
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Germano-Bohemian Peasant Jewelry* 





By Prof. R. Riicklin 




















1 he northwest section of Bohemia, called 
“Fegerland,” is what we are here speak- 
ing of; it was in the 19th century distin- 
suished by an extraordinarily and charac- 
teristically developed rich peasant costume 
and art; consequently, as nearly always so 
happens in such a case, there was cultivated 
a peasant jewelry that is well worthy of 
recalling and of giving some close observa- 
tion. From the point of view of decorative 
technique and art, alone, this Germano-Bo- 
hemian peasant jewelry does not stand very 


¥ 





that of the Egerland, consists largely drictly 
from coins. The grandest piece in the jew- 
elry display of the Eger woman peasant is 
the great breast pendant that often reaches 
from the neck, covering the entire breast 
down to the waist. It consisted of three 
parts. First comes the neck piece, which 
was of a three, four or six-fold string of 
chains that, right and left, connected with 
a metal plate by an eye. Through each eye 
a ribbon was drawn and the two ribbons 
fastened to the neck, constitute the fastening 


DESIGNS FCR BROOCHES AND A BARPIN SHOWING ORIGINAL HANDLING 
(See text on pages 177-195) 


high. tere are the ordinary technics : mold- 
ing and filigree; the ordinary materials, sil- 
ver and glass-stones. But the product of 
this peasant jewelry art, the way it is worn 
and the decorative effect are of extraordinary 
interest nevertheless. The jewelry originates 
from two causes: first, the wish to be 
adorned; next, the desire to show off one’s 
wealth, 

Bucolic jewelry, and in the first degree, 


‘Translated expressly for THe JEWELERS’ Crr- 
Lak from the Deutche Goldschmiede Zeitung. 


of the entire pendant. Exceptionally, this 
neck chain has also an ornamental center- 
piece in the front. 

To the lowest neck chain a “pendant” was 
fastened, often a richly formed and evolved 
chain decoration hanging down and display- 
ing, mostly, several intermediate pieces con- 
sisting of brooches or noose forms. As low- 
est finial of the pendant came, lastly, an ap- 
pendage made as large as possible, either a 
great silver taler or a cross or, perhaps, a 
heart form. The taler was mostly furnished 
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with a more or less rich filigree border, what 
the peasant vernacular termed technically 
Einkranzeln (wreathed). 

The talers or other appendages were gen- 
erally presents or heirlooms and were not 
used from lack of something better for a 
jewel, but were the essentials and gave rise 
to the commission of the making up of the 
entire pendant. To the lower end of the 
appendage several smaller pendants were 





EAR-PENDANTS AND SCARF PINS 
ONYX AND DIAMONDS 
(See text on pages 177-195) 


IN BLACK 


fastened: balls, little crosses, drops. These 
gave the entire piece that mobile, loose droop 
that the peasant jewelry of this location calls 
for. 

Considering the great role that the chain- 
work in this kind of decoration played it is 
no wonder that the peasant goldsmiths pro- 
duced several patterns for their individual- 
iste work. The oldest and richest kind of 
chains used on these pendants was the so- 
called Rdserlkette (little rose chain). In 
these, at certain intervals, recurred in the 
central-axis of the parallel chains a small 
rosette, and to these soldered-on rosettes 
were attached horizontal pairs of eyes that 
stood longitudinally at right angles to the 
chain and movably attached to the next pair 
by eyes. The second oldest kind of Eger 
chain is one made up of little plates. Here 
are four, pairwise, juxtaposed chain mem- 
bers fixedly attached by soldered-on rhom- 
boid-formed plates. Each decorative form 
is movably hung together with the next 
member, which has a broad and stately ap- 
pearance. The third kind of chain form is 
the Erbskette (pea chain); it is the latest, 
simplest and cheapest, that has driven out all 
the others, so that their manufacture had to 
be stopped. The Erbskette, the wire of 
which has a semi-circular section, is also in 
other branches of the peasant art the most 
favored kind of chain. It has the full, strik- 
ing effect that is desired in peasant jewelry 
and it is comfortable and practical to wear. 
Besides being used for neck. pendants it is 
found in men’s watch-chains, also is used 
for lacing up bodices, which, however, were 
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-er popular in Egerland. In chain-lacing, 


surface of the stiff bodice, under cer- 
| circumstances, was punctured with holes 
rough which the strings of chain were 
awn crossing each other at regular inter- 
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Jesus. The pendants were, unexceptionally, 
of silver; they had, therefore, above all 
things, to be freshly polished and blanched 
before every festive occasion: weddings, bap- 
tisms, church festivals. This made a regu- 





HANDSOME MOUNTS FOR EVENING WATCH BRACELETS 


(See text on 


vals. The chains are displaced by gold em- 
broidery, preferably. 

The peasant-jewelry industry of Egerland 
is also turned into team work. Many of the 
goldsmith settlers, better say silverworkers, 
have turned to the making of chains ex- 
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DIAMOND WRIST WATCHES ON RIBBON BANDS 


(See text on pages 177-195) 


lusively and sell them to their colleagues 
by the yard. These, again, make up the 
pendants from the taler given them, there- 
fore work solely on the different middle 
pieces and the mounting of the coins them- 
selves, aie 

The applied talers were mostly Maria- 
Theresa talers that had on one side the rep- 
resentation of the Empress and on the other 
the Queen of Heaven, Mary, with the Child 





pages 177-195) 


lar and profitable work for the goldsmiths. 
The cleanser consisted, before 1860, of tartar 
and table salt, thereafter of vitriol and wa- 
ter. After blanching the larger surfaces of 
the pendant, they were brightened with the 
polishing steel or bloodstone. ; 
Finger-rings, exclusively of silver, were 
worn by both men and women. They are 
of truly primitive workmanship, almost never 
set with genuine stones but with red and 
blue glass. Often the ring has a little ap- 
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found in the so-called Hosentuer (pants- 
holder), usually an octagonal pants-button 
of brass and fire-gilt. It bore: below the 
plate, on a short shank, a foot-plate, like an 
old-fashioned gigantic cuff-button, and was 
so used in fastening different parts of the 
pants to the suspenders. 

Belonging to the rich peasant costume 
a silver inlaid pipe from which hung 
neat little silver chains and tassels; also 





DIAMOND BARS SEEN ON WRIST WATCH 
MOUNTS 


(See text on pages 177-195) 


the silver-plated service, consisting of knife, 
fork and Stretcher, always carried in a hip 








pocket by the upper-class among the 
peasantry. 
The Passion for Jewelry Among 


Arabian Women 


(Continued from page 199) 


the cold tomb where the bad genii can come 
to trouble their sieep. 

The Arab belief is that a horrible dragon, 
spitting fire, and monstrous serpents oppose 


HOFFMAN BROS. INC. 


CALIBRE WORK AND DIAMONDS 


(See text in 
pendage. The bridegroom presented the 
bride with a ring on which dangled three 
appendages: a little heart, a locket, a key— 
a general and easily understood symbol- 
1S ws ws 
An original piece of jewelry for men is 





pages 


FOR WATCH MOUNTINGS 


177-195) 


their 2ower against thieves trespassing to 
possess the interred jewel. Is not this a 
touching belief and is it not a sweet con- 
trolling consolation for a coquette, to be 
able to repose thus with the charming pro- 


tection for her choice jewels: 
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William Archer on East Indian 
Jewels 





Tue fact that many European women 
wear ear-rings does not render the jew- 
elry of their Southern Indian sisters any 
the less hideous. I say nothing of the 
anklets and bangles, finger-rings and toe- 
rings, worn in extravagant profusion, It is 
unreasonable, no doubt, to carry these 
pounds and pounds of metal on the person; 
but one cannot call the effect positively 
ugly; it has even a certain barbaric charm. 





A BEAUTIFUL CORSAGE ORNAMENT 
“(See text on pages 177-195) 


sut—what of the ear decorations and nose 
jewels? The women of Southern 
India carry in their ears not only enormous 
hoops and clusters of hoops—that would be 
a trifle—but often great carven bars of gold, 
three or four inches long and an inch thick, 
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aigrette of pearls and rubies drooping over 
the left side of her upper lip and coming 
well over the mouth. Not all women, of 
course, wear so much gold as this; not all 
bedeck both nose and ears; but it seemed 
to me in Madura that all women, down to 
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The Earliest Signet Rings 





oo] T is an open question whether the early 

Ionic rings with shallow engravings. 
were intended for use as seals. The flimsy 
character of the rings and the shallowness 


JOSEPH. L. HERZO 





PIERCED PLATINUM 


(See test 


the very humblest, had either silver or goid 
pendants or attachments, either in nose or 
ears, and generally of monstrous size. I 
have little girls of 10 or 12 with 
clusters of silver hoops in their ears that 
must have weighed nearly as much as their 
heads. 

But stay! not all women are so decorated. 
You see in Southern India not a few whose 
earlobes are monstrously expanded, so as to 
consist of a mere strip of cartilage rcund a 
hole three or four inches long, but who have 
nothing at all to fill the lobes, their hoops 
and bars and ingots having all vanished 
away. I presume they are for the most part 
widows, whose finery has been confiscated 
by their deceased husbands’ relatives; but 
they may be also married women who have 
gone bankrupt and been forced to part with 
their treasures—“to live upon their capital.” 
In any case they are distinctly pathetic 
spectacles. 

The south of India is more extravagant 
than the north in the variety and weight of 
its adornments; but huge ear-hoops and 
more or less elaborate nose-jewels are com- 
mon everywhere. Now I do not forget the 
parable of the mote and the beam, and I 


seen 


vn pages 


FINGER RINGS 
177-195) 


of the engravings render such a use unlikely, 

though it is impossible to decide the ques- 

tion with certainty. 
“Other Greek rings, en- 


however, with 





JEWEL AFTER ANCIENT MODEL 
(See text on pages 177-195) 


MODERN 


vraved designs which are roughly contem- 
porary with the early Ionic rings just men- 
tioned, were undoubtedly used as signets. 
li may be said that from about 600 B. C. 





FINE TRACERY OF EMERALDS USED EFFECTIVELY FOR BRACELET PLAQUE 
(See text on pages 177-195) 


for the insertion of which not only the lobe 
of the ear but the upper cartilage is pierced 
and horribly distorted. 

There is a clearly fantastic variety 
in these ornaments. You often see 
an ear in which half a jeweler’s stock 
seems to be ingeniously inserted and sus- 
pended, the other half being in the other 
ear. And sometimes the same woman will 
wear in her nose either a gold ring three 
or four inches in diameter or a sort of 


grant that a traveler from India might 
find many relics of barbarism in European 
fashions of female adornment, for some of 
which I have not a word to say. But I 
submit that it is no mere local prejudice 
which holds a nose-jewel fit only for sav- 
ages, and which sees all the difference be- 
tween a featherweight pendant at the ear 
and a golden dumb-bell which drags the 
lobe almost down to the shoulder.-—WILLIAM 
ARCHER in “India and the Future.” 





the signet ring with fixed metal bezel was 
freely used in the Greek world. Rings with 
inset engraved stones (fixed) do not make 
their appearance till about the 5th century 
B. C., though the revolving scarab mounted 
on a metal hoop was probably in free use in 
the 6th century.”—F. H. MARSHALL. 











Write your Congressman again to repeal 
jewelry taxes entirely. 
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REPAIRING 
Means New Again! 


If you have a broken cameo 

If you have any article with coral missing 

If you have any coral necklace to be 
lengthened 

If you have any coral to be matched 

If you have any coral string or earring to 
be cleaned 

If you have any coral or cameo to be dupli- 
cated 

If you have any real stone necklaces to be 
altered 


Send them to us 
and 


We can make any of the above just like 
new 


BORRELLI & VITELLI 


. New York 


366 Fifth Ave. 





>. NATHAN & CO. 





NEW YORK 
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MASTERPIECES 


Superior Cutting 
AND 


Quality 


Superior Lapidary Co. 
NX 


62 West 45th St., New York fi 
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Etruscans and Their Gems 





al HE country of the ancient Etruscan 
was north of the Tiber to the Ci- 
minian Forest and the Tolfa Mountains, They 
have bequeathed us a mass of gems, a large 
proportion being in the form of Scarabei, 
and many real fine intaglios, which were not 
only used as seals, but served as decora- 
tions, both in finger-rings and as brooches 

women. The Etruscan tombs have 
yielded many Scarabei in mountings of vir- 
cin gold, sometimes the precious metal 
twisted, again corrugated; also some orna- 
mental gold work as brooches. The sard 
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probably borrowed the idea of the Scarabeus 
form of gem from the Egyptians; they cer- 
tainly shaped it more beautifully. They 
seem to have adopted only the symbol. 
There was a difference in the quality of 
their Scarabei corresponding with the classes 
or stations in the life of the people; those 
cut for royalty, nobility or the wealthy nat- 
urally received more attention in forming 
and finishing, Those for the tradespeople, 
the well-to-do, we find quite a distinctive 
order. In this group they are less grace- 
ful in shape, the beetles are rounder, thicker 
and shorter, not so carefully finished, as 
also the simpler borders formed of two lines 


AIR-LINE AND PIERCING COMBINED FOR DIAMOND JEWELS 
(See text on pages 177-195) 


and chalcedony beetles usually had an en- 
graved beaded margin, and were revolvable, 
being set on a pivot which was attached to 
a frame generally oval in form.” Thus 
writes Maxwell Sommerville, professor of 
Glyphology of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in his interesting work ‘Engraved 
Gems” published over 20 years ago. He 
continues : 

“The Etruscans, unlike their predecessors, 
have left us few examples other than the 
very gems and Scarabei by which to study 
their glyptic work. We have the decora- 
tions of their sepulchral homes: we know 
of their costumes by their mural paintings 
in those subterranean chambers. Their 
glyptic style is unique; a series of deeply 
drilled cavities, afterward joined to one an- 
other, forming designs frequently contorted 
by the artist in his endeavor to bring his 
subject into the very limited space of the 
underface of the Scarabeus. The Etruscans 


just within the edge, either crossed with 
regular, straight, or oblique lines forming 
bars, with some little variety of pattern. 

“The Etruscans called themselves Rasenna ; 
the early Italians knew them as the Tusci or 
Etrusci. The Greeks dominated the race of 
Turrhenoj or Tursenoi, and the ancient Latin 
name was Tursci. The engraved records 
of the Etruscans have hitherto successfully 
defied all attempts at interpretation. Now 
that the Assyrian and Egyptian records have 
been read, these Etruscan inscriptions pre- 
sent the only considerable philological prob- 
lem that still remains unsolved. But that 
it remains unsolved has not been for want 
of effort. A vast amount of ingenuity and 
of erudition has been wasted in attempts 
to explain the inscriptions by the aid of 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Phcenician, Arabic, 
Ethiopic, Chinese, Coptic, and Basque have 
all been tried in vain. 

“It may be safely affirmed that few of 
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these attempts have been regarded as satis- 
factory by any person except their authors. 
A comparison of the Etruscan inscriptions 
with the characters of the Finno-Turkic 
language, a form of speech employed by 
those inhabiting the region lying between 
the Ural and the Altai Mountains, has, I 
believe, resulted with the first and only suc- 
cess that has ever attended such investiga- 
tions.” | 








The Sapphires of Cambodia 





NLY one single sapphire mine is being 

exploited in Cambodia. It is that of 
Phailin, situated near the Siamese frontier, 
about 80 kilometers southwest of Battam- 
bang. The bearing was discovered by Bur- 
mese colporteurs who had seen blue stones 
in the hands of the natives the value of which 
was unknown to the owners. This produced 
the Burman colony that is still exploiting the 
gem-bearing alluvium, and they have known 
for 20 years a high degree of prosperity un- 
der the Siamese rule. The stones of good 
water were exported, farmed by the Siamese 
Government at ‘Chantaboun, where are found 
important native brokers, and from there 
went to Bangkok, where they were distrib- 
uted in the rough among the markets of 
London and Paris. 

After the political union of Battambang 
with Cambodia, the mines, which had been 
exploited without any method, were in jeop- 
ardy. The long sale at low prices on ac- 
count of the war at last became a serious 
blow. Nevertheless, the bearing has not 
been abandoned and a slight recovery took 
place in 1920; the estimated production in 
the last year rose to 3,413 carats, with a 
value of 360,000 francs, against 2,852 carats 
valued at 315,000 francs, in 1919—Le Moni- 


teur. 








Renting Jewels in France 
6e"PYHIS new industry,” says Le Moniteur 
of Paris, “was born out of the present- 
day difficulty and the high cost of living, as 
much as the love of ostentation innate in 
man and more so in woman. It is 
a matter of renting out jewels. Already the 
industrious industrials rented evening clothes 
to people poor in money and rich in ambition 
to permit them to make a show in the world. 
Today the ingenious jewelers rent jewels to 
the elegant, to aid them in eclipsing their 
rivals. It seems this industry has flourished 
this Summer at the baths and at the fash- 
ionable seaside resorts. By means of a low 
daily rental price the pretty ladies—and even 
those less pretty—desirous of dazzling the 
hahitués of the casinos, found at the home 
of the ‘renters’ pendants and pearl necklaces. 
“This implies, as far as the clients are 
concerned, great natural honesty, and in the 
merchants an imbued confidence, for, on the 
whole, in renting for 500 francs a 50,000 
franc necklace to a lady gambler, they take 
a chance of never seeing it again. No doubt 
they have inspectors working for them in 
the baccarat salons. At least if the jewels 
belonging to the renter are not false. Which 
would be more prudent.” 








Fred L. Symonds, Denver, Colo., has been 
succeeded by Symonds & Atkinson. 
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SAPPHIRES — EMERALDS — RUBIES 


F it’s calibre—sapphires, emeralds, spinelles, onyx or rubies—we 


have it. Whatever the shape may be 


whether you want Oriental, 


Australian or synthetic sapphires, fine emeralds—if you want it in 


a hurry—ask us for it. 
perfected. 


Take advantage of the service we have 


We have an added service to our customers—a staff of 22 expert 


setters who set nothing but calibre. 


Investigate for your benefit 


and see how you can gain in time, money—and QUALITY. 


YOKELSON-COOPER, Inc. 


Importers, Cutters and Setters of 


PRECIOUS STONES 


106 Fulton Street 


New York 


Tel. Beekman 8570-8571 








































W. F. Weigand Co. 








Wishes to announce the removal 
of his Chicago office to 


2 Maiden Lane 


New York 


with enlarged facilities and in- 
creased stock. Soliciting your 
demands. 


“Wire at Our Expense” 





LEARN 


Carving 
Designing 
Repairing 
Engraving 
Manufacturing 
Diamond Setting 
In the Metropolis of the World 


Let the 


JEWELRY ARTS SCHOOL 
TRAIN YOU RIGHT 


(Endorsed by the Jewelry Crafts Assn.) 


Send for our latest booklet, it will interest you. 


Jewelry Arts School 


103 East 125th St. New York City 
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Peasant Jewelry 





66 POSSIBLY the simplest and most ele- 

mentary treatment which gold and sil- 
yer have received (and this is proof of their 
kindliness in working) is the case of what is 
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CHAS. GOLD & BROS. 








MODEL VANITY CASE 


(See text on pages 177-195) 


STYLES IN 


known as ‘peasant’ jewelry, and in the per- 
sonal ornaments of uncivilized or partly 
Civilized nations, such as the Abyssinians 
or the Ashantis. Of peasant jewelry, per- 
haps the work done in Norway and Sweden 
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offers the best known examples, and this is 
because these countries are remote with long 
and dark winters, during which the people 
are glad of interesting and remunerative 
work to occupy their time and attention. 
. . . Silver may be found in the Norwegian 
hills, and reduced by such simple means as 
have been passed on for many generations— 
and possibly this part of the work may give 
more trouble than the subsequent hammer- 
ing and shaping into designs which are 
traditional and not often varied. As may be 
expected, uncivilized people love plenty of 
glitter and a tinkling or jingling noise, and 
given the additional use of glass beads or 
imitation stones, one has practically all the 
motives for the work. 

“The irregularly rounded pieces of glass 
found on primitive work (not unlike the 
tallow cutting of oriental stones) are 
characteristic and are freely used in gold 
and silver settings. But in the case of finger 
rings, the glass not being sufficiently hard 
to withstand wear and tear, becomes 
scratched and unsightly."-—N. Dawson. 





Technique of Mycenaean Jewelry 


/RITING of the Gold Treasure from 
Aegina and the ornaments § from 
lalysos, in the British Museum, Dr. Mar- 


shall, of the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, says: 
“The chief characteristics of the British 


Museum specimens of the Mycenaean 
jewelry ornaments is the prevalence of em- 
bossed design. This is most clearly seen in 
the case of the Enkomi diadem. They ex- 
hibit patterns of circles, spirals, rosettes, 
‘lily’-palmettes, shields, etc., often combined 
with figures of animals, such as lions, wild 
goats or sphinxes. The stamping is very 
unevenly done, probably by means. of 
punches. In the case of the spiral patterns 
the gold strips may have been hammered 
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the Enkomi site was evidently used for cast- 
ing. Another method may have been to 
press the gold foil over models in relief 
such as the glass paste ornaments found at 
Ialysos. These pastes were doubtless cast 
in molds. In these examples the upper em- 
bossed plaque is generally backed by a flat 
plate folded over at its edges. 

















ANOTHER DESIGN IN NEW VANITY CASES 
(See text on pages 177-195) 





POPULAR PRICED GEM-SET GOLD JEWELRY FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


(See text on pages 177-195) 


over wires bent into that form. The work 
does not suggest that the designs were pro- 
duced by beating the gold into molds such 
as those which have been found on other 
Mycenaean sites. The only mold found on 


“Granulation is not frequently employed, 
but examples of it are seen. Filigree in the 
ordinary sense of the term is not found at 
all, but drawn wires of a somewhat coarse 
kind are occasionally used.” 
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ND ASSEMBI 


NEW YORK 


A NNOUNCES the national marketing of NDA No. 1, the first form of 


its patent diamond assemblies. 


NDA No. 1 is the first real rival to the single brilliant. Its sections are 
genuine diamond of fine color, cut so as to build up one large stone. Noted 
gem experts daily mistake NDA for one diamond until requested to examine 


it carefully. 


NDA is first presented in rings but other jewelry lines will follow shortly. In 
white gold, these rings will be distributed to retail stores exclusively by whole- 
sale jewelers of the highest standing, and their names will be added to our 
advertised lists as their sample lines near completion. 


You are invited to write for further information to us, or to the following 


concerns: 


Chicago: 
Benjamin Allen & Co., 1 S. Wabash Av: 
Stein & Ellbogen Co., 31 N. State St. 


Philadelphia: 
H. O. Hurlburt & Sons. &13 Chestnut St 


Detroit: 
Scribner & Loehr Co.. 


Cleveland: 
Sigler Bros., Co., 1017 Euclid Ave. 
Scribner & Loehr Co., 1148 Euclid Ave. 


St. Louis: 
Eisenstadt Mfg. Co., 1205 Olive St. 
Bauman-Massa Jewelry Co.. Commercial Bldg 


Rochester : 
Philip Present Co., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Atlanta: 
Des Moines: 


Benjamin Allen & Co., 


Toronto: 
Saunders Lorie & Co.. 196 Adelaide St. W. 


18 Kt. white Gold Rings 
Diamonds set in platinum 
NDA sizes 32 to 40. Priced 
$115 to $236. 


All Platinum 10% Iridium, 
including small stones in de- 
sign. 

NDA sizes 36 to 40. Priced 
$230 to $330. 





Fi. 
//l' TRADE MARK ‘\ 


THE ASSEMBLY 


PATENTS PENDING 


Telephone: Murray Hill 0322 


© National Diamond Assemblers, Inc. 
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Antique and Modern Snuff Boxes 





A Word About Their History wn Construction 


Translated for THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR from the Deutsche Goldschmiede-Zeitung 























Tiel eyes of each goldsmith beam when 
he gets the opportunity, unfortunately a 
rare one, to handle such a lovely creation of 
the zoldsmithing craft as one of these mag- 
nificent old snuff boxes that have come down 
to us from the rococo period, time of Louis 
XVI and the Empire, in such wonderful ex- 
amples. Rich art connoisseurs, princely col- 
lectors and the museums are the lucky pos- 
for the most part. The rage for 


sessors, 


The essential attribute of these boxes con- 
sisted of the painting, partly on ivory, partly 
in enamel, of miniatures which represented, 
as much as the box itself, works of the most 
finished art. As Louis was an enemy of 
tobacco, he permitted his portrait to be in- 
serted, nearly always, inside the lid; it was 
not till after his death that these boxes be- 
came actual snuff boxes. Consisting of 18 
karat gold, decorated with brilliants, pearls 


traits in wunexcelled mastery of the art. 

The powerful burden of debt into which 
the 14th Louis precipitated his country, not 
the smallest cause being his love for costly 
presentation boxes, occasioned his successor 
to the throne to deal more sparingly on this 
point. He did not break off, it is true, the 
fashion of such presents, but the fabulous 
riches spent in brilliants was discontinued ; 
gold and enamel came more to the front. 














ITALIAN SNUFF BOXES OF CAPO DE MONTE PORCELAIN SHELL AMETHYST AND OTHER WARES, AND BRITISH SNUFF BOX OF WEDGEWOOD HUE 


snuff taking in the above mentioned period 
made the snuff box (tabatiére) an indis- 
pensable requisite in the elegant world, and 
the goldsmiths understood full well how to 
utilize their art on these objects. Already 
in the 17th century the box found favor as 
a present. Under Louis XIV, the “Sun 
King,” doing homage to his fabulous love 
of show, even employed on his own account 
a number of France’s best goldsmiths in 
studios which he erected for himself in the 
Tuileries at Paris, whence came the most 
lovely of these masterpieces. It was this 
king who imparted to the gold snuff box the 
unrestricted dominion of the princely gifts, 
and we can point to this custom under his 
tule as almost a state ordinance which was, 
in more or less generous manner, practiced 
and found introduction in European Courts. 





and enamels, these presents often represented 
prodigious values. From drawings existing 
in the French archives, it is clear that the 
value of a box ranged from 2,000 to 40,000 
francs according to the rank of the person 
to be presented with it. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham was honored with one that cost the 
king 28,000 francs. On dark blue enamel 
over radiating guilloche background the lid 
calls attention to the initials of the ruler, 
produced in brilliants. The edge of the oval 
box, lid and base was likewise set in bril- 
liants. The sides, divided into eight fields, 


showed wonderful chiseled festoons in flat 
relief interspersed with brilliants. 
Among the most prominent goldsmiths 
who were trusted with the royal work was 
one Pierre de Montarsy. 
rault 


Ferrand and Per- 


painted the royal miniature por- 


What Leuis XV saved Louis XVI gave out 
in doubly luxurious measure. The snuff 
boxes of his day were point-blank overloaded, 
largely, with precious stones and their value 
in proportion increased. Thus Louis pre- 
sented the American ambassdor, in 1785, with 
one such of which the miniature was painted 
by Siccardi and studded with % carat bril- 
liants; altogether there were used about 400 
brilliants on this snuff box, 

In spite of the ostentatious material in 
precious stones in the construction of all 
these snuff boxes, viewed from the stand- 
point of art, they were objects of wonder- 
fully refined art effectiveness, and in com- 
bination with the glittering gold decoration 
there arose unspeakable beauty from the 
gold, enamel, chasing, and engraving com- 
position. The prices that were paid to the 
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H. NORDLINGERS SONS 
7O West 40th. St. 
New York, N. Y. 


PRECIOUS 
SEMI-PRECIOUS 
AND IMITATION 


STONES 


MEN’S 
RING STONES 
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LOUISENSTRASSE 
OBERSTEIN 44s 


GERMANY 509 Westminster St. 
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A Never-Ceasing 
Demand 


Graduates, Clubs, and Fra- 
ternal Organizations are con- 
stantly purchasing Emblem 
Rings and Pins. Why 
shouldn’t this demand come 
to your store as well as to 
your neighbor's? 

The Grouse line of emblem 
rings and pins offers large 
profits for the dealer. The 
emblem designs are attrac- 
tive and quick to sell and the 
Grouse proposition to deal- 
ers enables you to take your 
orders before investing. On 
request, we will send you our 
Sample Line on a Memo Bill. 





Write today for our catalog and 
details of our proposition. 


C. K. Grouse Co. 


6 Bruce Ave. 
North Attleboro, 
Mass. 
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L’AIDA PEARL NECKLACES 


—are of the better kind, absolutely guaranteed 


IC \EINZ NELNC NEN? NEN? NEINZ NOLEN 


REAL STONE NECKLACES AND EARRINGS 
IN ALL COLORS AND POPULAR STONES 


We are now offering an extensive line of exceptionally beautiful imitation 
goods from France, Germany, and Checho-Slovakia. This merchandise is 
certain to stimulate your Spring trade. 
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jewelers were very considerable, and we 
know that the prominent goldsmiths, as Du- 
crollay and Roude, especially the busy Solle, 
as well as the proficient enamelers Bourgoing 
and Liotard, became rich people. 

It can be no matter of surprise that, with 
the ever-growing popularity of the snuff 
boxes, they should become the objects for 
rich persons to collect. Frederick the Great 
loved passionately beautiful golden snuff 


THE 
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only true luxury he indulged in. In the 
royal collection are some very beautiful ex- 
amples which, partly, cost as much as 9,000 
thalers. 

Under Louis XV then came up boxes of 
ancther kind; especially bonbonniéres be- 
came fashionable. Many such containers of 
this kind are in private possession. In form 
they, for the most part, differ from the oval 
and rectangular snuff box. They preferred 
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their snuff boxes. It happened in the Aus- 
trian Court that jeweler von Mackh even 
bought back a snuff box twice. 

The height of their fondness, though, for 
artistic and technical perfection in snuff 
boxes was reached during the Restoration 
period. The love of show had taken on the 
extreme form in the French Imperial Court. 
Napoleon ordered masses of snuff boxes for 
his generals, and the Paris jewelers, enamel- 

















GOLD SNUFF BOXES WITH ENAMELED SCENES, FRENCH, 18TH CENTURY, SHOWN AT THE METROPCLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


boxes. He is said to have possessed 600 
pieces from all countries. The snuff boxes 
which he gave away the Berlin goldsmiths 


Gotzkowsky and the brothers Jordan made. 


for him almost exclusively. Nevertheless, 
the king, out of economy, did not go very 
high in the prices. His presentation snuff 
boxes ran only from 100 to 150 thalers, rare- 
ly up to 600. Hence we cannot compare 
those from the above mentioned goldsmiths, 
‘of which a large number are preserved in 
the Berlin Hohenzollern Museum collection, 


to make them circular with bulging sides, 
richly decorated in brilliants and enamels; 
egg-shape was often used. Naturally, on 
the lid a neat miniature must not be want- 


ing; originals from the most favored paint’ 


ers, Boucher and Watteau, afford motifs for 
these paintings ; the Dutchman Teniers, with 
his original peasant dances, was also much 
copied. Gallant sayings and mottoes on rib- 
bons pointing to the intent of the present 
were introduced as ornamentation, 

Like the snuff boxes, these boxes made 


ers and painters did not know how to fulfill 
their orders. We must, however, acknowl- 
edge doubly that the technical performances, 
throughout these contingencies, are by no. 
means expressed in botched work; the snuff 
boxes of the Empire Period show determina- 
tion to fit these special objects to the highest 
standard of beauty conception that crafts- 
manship and technical expertness permitted. 
The increased employment, compared with 
former times, of enameling larger surfaces 
with the aid of the already additional finish 
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TWO BEAUTIFUL GOLD ENAMELED SNUFF BOXES OF FRENCH ORIGIN, 18TH CENTURY, ALSO IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


with the French creations. In this collection 
came several snuff boxes of which the lids 
are cut out of a kind of smoky-green chryso- 
prase, bearing the king’s portrait as a me- 
dallion in miniature on ivory. These chryso- 
prase snuff boxes Frederick is said to have 
liked to give as presents and to carry him- 
self, perhaps because the stone came from his 
beloved Silesia—prominently beautiful these 
pieces can hardly be called. In the known 
modesty of person of Frederick the Great 
this love for snuff boxes appears to be the 


expressly for the ladies, cost often large 
sums. Both kinds, though, had the same 
characteristic, namely, letting loose the wish 
of telling the great cash value inherent in 
the present; for it was not always wealthy 
people they were intended for. Many a 
beauty, whose luxurious needs overbalanced 
her pin money, then briefly spoke of the 
costly connection, perhaps even mentioning 
without scruple the name of the same gold- 
smith who furnished the prince with snuff 
boxes. The men did the same thing with 


of guilloched backgrounds shows this aspira- 
tion. They aimed at reducing the weight of 
gold, and the Empire snuff boxes are mostly 
of a metallic strength which—with enameled 
objects—appears to the expert dangerously 
thin. 

With the fading away of the Napoleonic 
days of glory the luxury of golden snuff 
boxes fell off noticeably. To be sure, they still 
continued to be a princely present, only their 
occasion was no more, as formerly, at every 
visit to the Court or other unimportant con- 
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A Snappier, Stronger and More Varied Line of Watches Than Ever Before. 
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Watches in Gold Filled, White Gold, Green Gold, Platinum, with or without Precious Stones. 
Ladies’ and Men’s Strap Watches in Silver and Gold. Folding Leather Traveling Clocks im all 
Colors. Prices to Meet Competition. 














Important Announcement 





We take pleasure in announcing the opening of a 


New York Office and Salesroom at 


15 West 37th Street, New York City 


A complete line of Jewelry and Novelties of genuine 


BAKELITE 


will be on display. Every courtesy and assistance will be rendered 
visiting buvers. 


THE CORP. 


72 FAYETTE STREET PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 
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diti. is. Under pressure of the past war 
periods the Court’s treasure was too much 


k to allow the greatest luxuries. The 
ger ral decadence of the European adminis- 
trations, and the entire industry of the mid- 
dle of the 19th century, was at a very low 
level and the golden snuff boxes were on 
the decline. The creations of the second 
decade of that century are less valuable 
from an art standpoint than the older ones. 
The princely favorites, however, never quite 
disappeared from the place of honor, and the 
art and pomp loving King of Bavaria, Louis 
IJ, was the next of coming sovereigns to 
give the German jewelers large orders for 
rich gold presentation snuff boxes. They 
were carried out beautifully and are tech- 
nically perfect, but they never reached the 
dazzling height of finish of their predecessors. 
What delights the goldsmith in viewing a 
genuine old snuff box is the high technical 
perfection of the mounting, especially in the 
enameled pieces. On this point we _ will 
speak in the following part. 

Part II. The Construction of Snuff Boxes 

With the expert’s judgment of a piece of 
goldsmithing the impression that .the object 
under consideration gives at first sight to 
the spectator cannot be considered as a meas- 
ure. And, as for example a piece of jewelry 
cannot be called first class in its work, even 
though in front it has its excellencies, if the 
brooch hinge is imperfectly attached or the 
open work badly sawed, so it is with the 
quality of the work on a snuff box question 
of how the goldsmith has mounted the 
fastening, that is, the hinge and fitting of 
the lid border. 

Let us look at a gold snuff box of the 
Empire Period of French creation in these 
respects, perhaps with a view to exact im- 
itation. At once, on opening it we notice 
that the greatest care has been expended on 
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vantages in friction, in the introduction of 


the pintle and in regulating the movement. 
In antique oval boxes we note that the 
hinge always protrudes beyond the oval, is 
attached by two soldered leaves, in order 
thus to allow it to reach a greater length. 
Setting the pintle of the box is a work 
that not every goldsmith can do faultlessly. 
It all depends on the friction and the right 
hardness and form of the pintle. One can 
lay down no hard and fast rule for this 
manipulation, it is a matter of “feeling,” as 








GOLD SNUFF BOX WITH GRESAILLE ENAMEL 
FIGURES, FRENCH, 18TH CENTURY 


they say. If the hinge and pintle are cor- 
rectly prepared the pinning is no more dif- 
ficult. When the kind of box permits it, 
this is done by the draw-plate on the draw- 
ing bench. Given faultless, conscientious 
preparation and experience, this method will 
bring about the best effect. 

Peculiar to all antique boxes is the mount- 
ing of many separate parts fitted into one 
another by grooves, small screws, rivets, and 
soft soldering. Numerous auxiliary means 
are called for, such as heating plates, tem- 
plets, soldering irons. The goldsmith makes 
them himself in accordance with the form of 
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to which the upper half of the hinge is fast- 
ened and stands less chance of warping; for 
they generally have a number of piercings. 

The method of workmanship with a rec- 
tangular gold box having rich enamel and 
chased gold decoration would be about as 
follows: For metal 18 karat gold is advan- 
tageous, though somewhat dearer than 14 
karat, as it affords the best fire base for 
enamel. The higher price is well paid for 
by the lightening of the work. In rolling, 
the creation of blisters must be carefully 
watched for. Safer to avoid it by purchas- 
ing gold specially made by a gold-refining 
firm. Otherwise the ingot must be cast 
rather thick and be beaten first on both sides 
with heavy hammers before rolling. With 
18 karat it is necessary, as little as possible; 
anyhow after lengthy rolling, to bring it to 
red heat and let it cool; further, never 
quench it and above all not in liquid, sul- 
phuric acid. The search for blisters in the 
sheet metal must be done with magnifying 
glasses. Next cut the heavy sheet metal, 
according to the design, for the parts to be 
chased, for the lid and the side-walls, then 
further for the bottom, hinge and fitting- 
rim, etc. 

The actual setting up then begins with 
bending the side-walls over an iron templet 
having the outline of the box. After bend- 
ing and soldering together, the rim to be 
made will be done exactly with the draw- 
plates; their height now stands somewhat 
higher than the box, according to the pat- 
tern. In order to give this base form suf- 
ficient firmness it is at once fortified by 
soldering on three-cornered wire at top and 
bottom, which later serves as rest for lid 
and bottom. 

It may here be remarked that this solder- 
ing must be carried out very nicely, and this 
from the outer to the inner side so that no 
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PEARL AND ROSE DIAMOND MOUNTED AND GOLD ENAMELED SNUFF BOXES, FRENCH, 18TH CENTURY, IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


close fitting. To the pull of the hand the 
hinge turns, millimeter for millimeter, 
equally tight till the lid reaches at right 
angle to the base. It will never fall of its 
own weight, and when open, the box will 
never tumble over backwards when placed 
down on an even surface if the lid is opened 
at right angles and no more. The hinge is, 
in order to close so exactly, in its fine work- 
manship, always counter-jointed and con- 
sists, for example, in a rectangular snuff box 
of 9 cm. length, of at least 12 to 15 parts. 
This manifold division offers important ad-- 





the object. The designated technique of the 
mounting of the parts is unavoidable with 
boxes having rich enamel decoration; firstly 
on account of the danger of warping in fire, 
further to permit perfect polish, and lastly 
to attach prepared enameled and chased parts 
and to detach safely when repairs are needed. 

The chief parts of the box are always 
the sides, lid, base-plate. The last two are 
always mounted as separate parts, the ex- 
perienced practitioner will never solder in 
the bottom in the fire, better even the lid 
plate, in which, when joined to the sidewalls, 


overflow of solder shall run on to the inner 
surface of the already carefully drawn out 
and polished rim. Eliminating the overflow- 
ing solder would call into question the neat- 
ness of the box’s inside. 

The next operation is the fitting of the 
lid and base plates to the side-walls’ edge. 
The lid plate is slightly domed, that at the 
bottom neatly stretched tight. The mount- 
ing is continued by marking the sawing line 
around that side on which the box will open 
(usually the upper third of the entire 
height). The sawing off of the side-walls 
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This very effective pattern 
is one of a new series of Boys’ 
Rings, most moderately priced. 

Made of 10 karat Green 
Gold in polished or antique 
finish and set with 10x8 milli- 
meter Sardonyx, Bloodstone, 


























Black Onyx and J 
\ Moss Agate. /e 


M.B.BRYANT & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


The Oldest Ring Ott House in Ahmerica 


15-17 MAIDEN LAN: NewYork City 
































Sugar Bowl 


To The Jobbing Trade Only 


We announce that we have been granted 
patent No. 63268 covering the below illustrated 
One Piece Spoon Holder. 

The new, salable and serviceable specialty 
we have combined with our celebrated No. 56 
sugar bowl, and we offer this combination of 
which we are the sole manufacturers, at an 
attractive price. 


Send for Our New Illustrated Catalogue 





Patented 


J. Rogers Silver Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Silver Plated Hollowware 


Office and Showroom Factory 
13 & 15 Laight St., N. Y. C. 54 & 56 Varick St., N. Y. C. 
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into two parts follows, then the exact taking 
off from both these parts to the height re- 
quired by the design, The closing rim, if 
the box permits it, should always be soldered 
in the lower part. This will obviate the to- 
bacco, when the box is in use, from clinging 
to between the lid and the latter, . . . 
The hinge side, naturally, is left free from 
rim. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that in soldering on the closing rim the most 
minute care must be taken. After the exact 
fitting into one another of the two parts of 
the box, the difficult filing of the groove for 
taking in the counter hinge must be carried 
«ys « 
(Note. Limited space forbids addition of 
the remainder of the construction methods in 


A NAPOLEONIC SNUFF BOX OWNED BY 


the creation of perfect snuff boxes. What is 
already above translated from our contem- 
porary’s interesting article is given solely 
with a view to showing the perfect crafts- 
manship needed in producing the lovely snuff 
boxes found in various collections ——THE 
EprTor. ) 








Old Chinese Painted Enamels 





0 i seldom happens that an important dis- 

covery, or imitation of foreign proc- 
esses, fails to bring about a change in the 
practice of the arts. But when seeking for 
a motive for the substitution in China of 
painting on copper for mosaic work in enam- 
els we are at a loss to determine to which 
of the two cases just mentioned it should 
be attributed. It was about the beginning 
of the Thong dynasty that painting on a 
copper excipient made its appearance, and 
that this was not brought about through a 
desire to introduce some process superior 
to those hitherto in use is clearly shown by 
the fact that cloisonnage still held its 
ground, and even sought to revive the deli- 
cate works of ancient times. 

“At the same time a curious piece in Dr. 
Piogey’s collection might lead one to sup- 
pose that there was, after all, in all this a 
lurking desire to imitate European processes. 
This piece, a sacrificial vase of the Tsio 
class, bears the ‘nien hao’ of the Emperor 
Kien-long; the greater part of its surface 
is adorned with delicate cloisonné enamels, 
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but the lateral medallions are painted, not 
only by means of European processes, but 
with subjects borrowed from the manners 
of the West. We are justified in recog- 
nizing in this process what the Chinese have 
called ‘enamels of Faience.’ ”»—JACQUEMART. 








The Old Silversmiths’ Limitations 





soft is owing to the conditions under 
which each piece of work was done 
that it left its maker’s hands with such 
merit and character as it possesses. The 
old silversmiths had no more taste than we 
have, and were far less educated so far as 
Art is concerned; indeed, they were not so 





BROWN UNIVERSITY 

educated at all,” says N. Dawson in his 
work on this subject, and continues: “They 
had no libraries full of books of illustrations 
and photographs from which they could 
study the work of past generations, or 
other works of reference, to say nothing of 
museums wherein are gathered all the 
precious things that could be secured in 
every branch of handicraft. All they did 
was evolved from their inner consciousness, 
or was the outcome of a prevailing type, 
fashion, or requirement of the time in which 
they were working. 

“It may be objected that to follow any 
fashion in Art cannot be good and to some 
extent this is sound; but the wants of the 
time do count for something and in all such 
work it would be foolish to attempt to ignore 
them. For instance we of today use the 
ordinary glass tumbler to drink from, and 
it has a certain definite shape. If a glass 
maker decides that he will not make glass 
tumblers because he thinks a horn is better, 
or if he makes them broad and low because 
he thinks it a better shape than tall and 
high, he is not likely to do sufficient business 
to enable him to continue his work so far 
as tumblers are concerned. So that the old 
silversmith, even if he had greater ambi- 
tion, quite properly ‘bowed his head in the 
house of Rimmon,’ and made the porringers 
and posset cups and beakers and platters 
that his neighbors made and sold, and 
flourished accordingly. 

“And his work, or some of it, is still with 
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us, and those who are fortunate enough to 
hold it are proud of the possession.” 








The Hanap 





THE name of this form of Medieval cup 

or goblet is disputed as to origin. But 
Jackson says: “The term ‘hanapp’ was 
used by the Anglo-Saxon with reference to 
a cup, bowl or basin; ‘hanap,’ the Norman- 
French form of the same word, derived 
probably from the same source, was from 
the end of the 11th century applied to the 
large drinking vessel used at feasts by the 
presiding dignitary or principal guest; it 
was the same kind of vessel as that to 
which we now apply the term ‘standing 
cup.’ ” 

The most curios of these drinking vessels 
are the German. They were made of several 
materials, but gold, silver and ivory were 
the chief substances used. On the former 
(gold and silver) the goldsmith has per- 
formed some of his finest craftsmanship and 





AN IVORY HANAP OF THE 16TH CENTURY 


the ivory examples (see cut) extant display 
remarkable skill in carving, while both 
present fine proofs of proficiency in the art 
of design. 

Cripps, speaking of those in metal, says 
of the term hanap: “It applied in medieval 
days to standing cups with covers, but only, 
as it would seem, to cups of some size and 
importance. As drinking vessels grew up 
with the luxury of the times from wooden 
bowls into the tall ‘standing cups and 
covers,’ which is the proper description of 
the cups called ‘hanaps,’ the use of the lat- 
ter term became confined to such cups alone, 
and the place where such hanaps were kept 
was termed the ‘hanaperium.’” 

The extreme finish and elaboration of 
ornament, by its mere costliness, proves how 
highly the hanap was prized among the 
most cherished pieces of the nobility and 
gentry. 
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ALLSOPP & ALLSOPP 


HIGH-CLASS JEWELERS 


BRACELETS 4x” WATCHES 


OF EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 





























TRADE MARK 
Makers of the original un- q & er Makers of high class mod- 
breakable flexible bracelet, MEANS erate priced diamond 
expensive and medium QUALITY watches in platinum, plati- 
priced bracelets in platinum, ORIGINALITY num top and white gold. All 
platinum top and white gold. SERVICE movements guaranteed. 

RELIABILITY 
18 COLUMBIA STREET NEWARK, N. J. 











FISHER BROTHERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


An Exclusive Line of 


Fine Diamond Mountings 


Rings—Brooches—Bar Pins 


es 
6 Maiden Lane New York 
We take pleasure to announce that Mr. Louis Kantor is now 
representing us in the Middle West and Pacific Coast, taking 
the place of Jack Fisher who will take persona | charge of tne 
New York office and factory. Mr. George J. Fisher will cover 
the trade in the south and New England States as heretofore. 
GEORGE J. FISHER LOUIS KANTOR 
traveling traveling 
New England and South Middle West and Coast 
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Messages from Our Trade Leaders 


Greetings to the Jewelry Industry from Heads of the Various Retail, Wholesale and Manufacturing 
Organizations As Well As Our Protective Associations, Outlining Conditions and 


Telling What They Hope to Accomplish in the New Year 

















From Joseph L. Herzog, President of the 
National Jewelers Board of Trade 


j:ditor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

“How can the National Jewelers Board 
of Trade co-operate with the rest of the 
trade and the trade with it?” is the text 
upon which I have been invitcd to write for 
the anniversary number of THE JEWELERS’ 
CircuLaR. Let it be stated that the work 
of the Board of Trade is dual in character, 
comprising direct responsibilities to its mem- 





JOSEPH L. 


HERZOG 


bers and responsibilities assumed in behalf 
of the entire trade. 

In the first instance, its broad purpose is 
to stabilize credit by gathering and dissemi- 
nating accurate credit information. If this 
work 15 equitably and scientifically done, it 
serves well the entire trade. Accurate 
credit information is of value not only to 
the recipient, but also to the individual of 
whom it is given. Therefore, it follows 
that any information that is supplied in the 
form of financial statements or otherwise by 
members of the trade at large is a service 
rendered not only to the Board of Trade, 
but in no less a degree to those supplying 
the information. 

Without minimizing the importance and 
value of the above described original pur- 
se of the Board of Trade, probably its 
greatest opportunities are afforded in the 
second group of its activities—that of pro- 
moting a high standard of ethics, combating 
evil and organizing trade welfare work. 
This covers a broad field. Through its 
Good and Welfare Committee it wages war 
Mm misrepresentation and fraud. The work 





of its Arbitration Committee is denoted by 
its name. Its Fighting Fund is employed 
in the investigation of failures and prosecu- 
tion of dishonest debtors; while its Adjust- 
ment Committee is organized to prevent 
bankruptcy, assist the honest debtor and 
thwart inequitable compositions, 

The review of the work of these various 
committees makes it clear that the Board of 
Trade operates not alone in the interest of 
its members, but that it largely concerns 


itself with almost every trade problem 
presented through the complexities of 
modern business. The National Jewelers 


3oard of Trade has for a long time co- 
operated with the rest of the trade, and it 
would be ungrateful not to acknowledge 
that in no small measure the rest of the 
trade has been co-operating with it. Need- 
less to add there is always room for 
progress and expansion; probably the best 
work is performed by building upon a 
foundation already well laid. 

Yours truly, 

Josern L. Herzoc, President. 


From Edgar M. Docherty, President of the 
New England Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
and Silversmiths’ Association 


l:ditor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULARS 

At the beginning of the year of 1924, I 
take pleasure in extending to the entire 
manufacturing, wholesaling and _ retailing 
jewelry trade the compliments of the season 
and in wishing for all a year of prosperity 
and of happiness, 

The year 1923 showed an improvement in 
trade conditions over 1922 and it is noted 
with satisfaction that the general opinion 
expressed by representative business authori- 
ties throughout the country is that i924 will 
prove a better business year than the one 
that has just come to a close. 

As regards the plan of the work of the 
New England Manufacturing Jewelers’ and 
Silversmiths’ Association for 1924, it may 
be said that the organization’s activities do 
not permit of a review in a brief New 
Year’s greeting such as this. The associa- 
tion, however, will continue to exert its 
energies for the good of the industry and 
the trade as a whole. 

The association believes in and is ever 
ready to co-operate with other branches of 
the jewelry trade and with other trade 
organizations where a commonality of in- 
terests exist. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
next annual convention of the National 
Wholesale Jewelers’ Association is to be 
held in Providence some time next Spring. 
It is expected that this convention will 
prove a great success not only in respect 
to the attendance but because of construc- 


sive results. That more jewelry should be 
marketed than in recent years will be 
admitted. That jewelry appeals to some- 
thing inbred in human nature in all ages 
and in all classes of society will not be 
denied. That improved marketing condi- 
tions and methods will enhance the demand 
for jewelry and jewelry novelties is ap- 
parent. As president of the New England 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ 
\ssociation, I take pleasure in thus early 





EDGAR M. DOCHERTY 


urging members of the trade to arrange to 
attend the 1924 convention of the National 
Wholesale Jewelers’ Association for the 
purpose not alone of good fellowship, as 
valuable..as such fellowship is, but for dis- 
cussion of trade problems and for construc- 
tive endeavor. 
Yours sincerely, 
EpGar M. Docuerty, President. 


From Wm. R. Cooper, President of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Jewelers Association 
Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

We are waking to a dawn of new pros- 
perity. A new year at hand, and my first 
thoughts at this writing leads me to glance 
retrospectively with certain interest in out- 
standing past achievements of the jewelry 
industry as a means of defining the worth 
of these achievements in their relation to 
the right road to. be traveled during the 
ensuing year. 

The year rounds out what I believe has 
been a fairly good year for business in point 
of volume, but not so good a year in point 
of profits. Businessmen in analyzing the 
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ETERNA 


\We take great pleasure in calling your attention to our High-Grade World Renowned 
ETERNA WATCHES, that we are the sole agents for. 


We are one of the few Importers that are standing on merits and opinions by the best 
users of high quality Watches. 


The ETERNA products have been known to the best Jewelers throughout the country 
for the past fifty-five years and are noted for their fine timing quality, style, symmetry and 
fine finish. 


We have Ladies’ Watches in all descriptions in 5L., 6L., 634L., 834L., 934L., 10L., and 
10:4L., in Yellow and White Gold Filled, as well as 14K and 18K, in White, Green and 
Yellow Gold, also Ladies’ DIAMOND WATCHES; 17L. Thin Model Men’s Pocket 
Watches in all grades and shapes; Steel Pocket Alarms; Stop Watches, Splits, Chrono- 
graphs, Foot-Ball and DECIMAL TIMERS; Nun’s Watches, Nurse and Doctor Watches; 
LEATHER TRAVELLING WATCHES, in One-Day and One-Day Alarm, Eight-Day 
and Eight-Day Alarm, with Round, Square, Octagon and Oval Crystals; Beautiful Eight- 
Day Alarm Enamel Boudoir Watches and Metal-Gilt Desk Watches in Round, Octagon 
and Rectangular shapes; Men’s Leather Strap Wrist Watches in all shapes and grades. 


Our prices are right and you cannot go wrong in handling an article of merit 
We carry a full stock of material for all our Watches. 


LORRAINE WATCH CO., INC. 


Sole Agents 
12 John Street, New York . Siw 
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Suitable Suggestions 





These illustrations represent only a few 
of a large number of attractive and quick 
selling novelties. 


We have made reproductions of diamond 
and platinum jewelry for thirty-seven 
years and our reputation is our strongest 
selling point. 





Fishel Nessler Company 


184 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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results of the year probably have come to 
realize that the increasing cost of doing 
business arising from taxes and other 
factors of overhead remains their greatest 
obstacle to success. It is the one thing that 
must be overcome, 

Always the spirit of renewed efforts 
grasps the individual at the beginning of a 
new year, and it is fitting at this time that 
a message of good will and co-operation be 
spoken to you. 

An outstanding feature of the association’s 
work for us is to my mind a campaign for 
increased membership. The vital importance 
of hastening and furthering the progress of 





WILLIAM R. COOPER 


this year’s work can only be accomplished 
by the constructive criticisms and helpful 
suggestions of all connected with the jewelry 
lines. Therefore, each member should ex- 
tend this co-operative spirit in a whole 


hearted enthusiastic manner, that it may 
sxecome national in character. Then, and 
then only, can the individual realize the 


value received from our association, as in 
proportion to our own efforts extended in 
behalf of others, with a little extra added 
for good measure. 

A measure of equal moment before the 
local, State and national organizations is the 
subject of so-called jewelry or excise tax 
reduction, and we as wholesalers must give 
this the right of way over pending legisla- 
tion as what is of benefit to the retailer 
must and will be a benefit to the wholesaler, 
and what is of benefit to one is always of 
benefit to other branches of our industry. 

Also that important subject which is now 
being brought before us, the campaign 
for funds of our allied organization, the 
Jewelers’ Publicity Fund. This is not to 
be regulated to committees and various 
officers of the association alone, but is a 
problem for deep consideration for each 
individual merchant, and as such the evils 
connected therewith may be overcome by 
the co-operative spirit. A hearty response 
to the call to attend the meetings for dis- 
cussion and action enables proper solution, 
that each member of our association be 
filled with the enthusiasm, the friendship, 
the inspiration, and make a resolution that 
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you cannot afford to absent yourselves from 
the next meeting of this association, to be 


held in Providence at a date soon to be 
announced. 
With grateful appreciation to all the 


workers who by their faithful service in the 
interest of our association have forged the 
way, making possible the manifest propor- 
tion of present conditions, and to every 
member of our association I extend the wish 
of success and prosperity for a greater year 
to all, as at the beginning of 1923 whole- 
salers and retailers in general were rather 
pessimistic as to the outcome of the year. 
The ending of the year, from reports re- 
ceived all over this country of ours, prove 
that the indications earlier in the year were 
not well-founded, and we now start on the 
dawn of 1924 with much more optimism 
than we have had the pleasure of enjoying 
within the last few years, which have not 
been the best for manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers in general. 
Sincerely, 
W. R. Cooper, President. 
From Henry Wolcott, President of the Manu- 
facturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade 





Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
The Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of 
Trade scans the coming year with optimism. 





HENRY WOLCOTT 


The several branches of our industry, we 
believe, are in prosperous condition and we 
are not anticipating any unfavorable changes 
in the general situation during 1924. 

The Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of 
Trade is continuing its policy of safeguard- 
ing its members in all matters relative to 
the credit situation in the jewelry trade. 
We are receiving the close co-operation of 
our members and we are starting 1924 with 
the largest membership of our career. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry Wotcott, President. 





From Charles W. Harman, President of the 
Sterling Silverware Manufacturers’ 
Association 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
Permit me to thank you for the privilege 
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of addressing the retail jewelers of the 
United States through your most estimable 
publication. We desire to extend to you 
and to them the most cordial greetings, and 
the desire for an ever increasing spirit of 
co-operation. 

Our plans for the coming year are direct- 
ly in the line of active co-operation with the 
retail jeweler. 

Our new field secretary, Miss Ruth M. 
Egge, has already made her initial trip and 
will spend most of her time the coming 
year visiting and addressing women’s clubs 
and girls’ schools in the interest of sterling 
silver for the American homes. We be- 


\ 





CHARLES W. HARMAN 
speak for her the sympathy and assistance 
of the retail jewelers as it is only through 
co-operation that gratifying results can be 
obtained for both retail jewelers and manu- 
facturers. 
Most cordially yours, 
CHARLES W, HARMAN, President. 


From Joseph T. Homan, President of the 
Silverplated Hollowware Manufacturers’ 
Service Bureau 


Editor, THE JEWELERS CIRCULAR: 

I have your letter of December 24, request- 
ing some expression from me as president of 
the Hollowware Manufacturers’ Service 

Sureau. 

The work of our bureau is restricted to 
the study of business economics and the 
statistics of our own industry. These sub- 
jects would be of no general interest to the 
trade. 

There is a subject, however, which has 
been a matter of informal discussion among 
the members of our bureau, which is vitally 
interesting to the industry. I refer to the 
increasing volume of silver-plated hollow- 
ware that is appearing on the market, for the 
most part in large, showy patterns, bearing 
the stamp of no manufacturer and offered 
at very low prices. 

Some months ago I had an article of this 
kind literally taken to pieces to determine of 
what it consisted. The piece in question 
was a water pitcher of rather showy design, 
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From a little store with its trials and struggles of 10 
years ago to one of the largest establishments of its 
kind in the city and known the country over as 
“The Home of Silverware’’—sounds almost like a 
dime novel, doesn’t it? 


Yet we credit our remarkable growth to the simple 
policy which we have maintained from the very begin- 
ning. 


1. Specialization 

Specializing in a small number of particular articles 
has meant a broader knowledge of the merchandise and 
a wider and more complete stock from which to select. 
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2. Selection and Value 


By selecting and supplying our customers with better 
quality merchandise at the lowest possible price. 


Time and again we have declared that ‘“Walues Will 
Make Volume?’”’ and for its success, we point with 
pride to our own business. 


To those who have not had the pleasure of visiting 
“The Home of Silverware,” we take this opportunity 
of extending a cordial invitation. 


You will find our selection of Silverware, Toilet 
Sets, Clocks and Cutlery—complete. Our prices 
—remarkably low. 


BE CONVINCED 
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cheaply finished and offered at quite a low 
price. 

The article bore the name of no manufac- 
turer, Dut had a mark, giving a general im- 
pressic n-of high quality. 

Part of the body of the pitcher was made 
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of brass, and another part of copper. The 
mountings were made of lead, the article 
was nickel plated, then colored over the 
nickel with a very light deposit of silver. 

Originally, goods of this character were 
only sold in stores which were known as 
outlets for shoddy merchandise. Latterly, 
however, they have appeared on sale in 
sores having a gencral reputation for 
handling respectable merchandise. The 
goods are probably purchased by the mer- 
chant in good faith at their face value. 

The ultimate outcome, however, is apt to 
be extremely hurtful to the silver-plated 
ware industry. Merchandise of this charac- 
ter cannot give satisfactory service. It js 
made to sell, not to wear. No manufacturer 
stands behind it and no manufacturer has 
even associated his name with it. 

While there are a certain number of in- 
telligent shoppers who will probably insist 
that an article of silver-plated hollowware 
which they purchase should bear the brand 
of a reputable manufacturer, the average 
purchaser, however, will be content to buy 
at its face value merchandise that is offered 
ina store of generally good reputation. The 
result is that thousands of people will find 
this kind of plated ware rapidly deteriorating 
on their hands and a general widespread 
disgust with plated ware is, I fear, an un- 
fortunate but inevitable result. 

You have suggested that methods of co- 
operation between the dealer and the manu- 
facturer be pointed out. Here is a field 
indoubtedly in which co-operative effort is 
necessary and is as much to the advantage 
of the far seeing merchant as it is to the 
advantage of the manufacturer. 

Merchandise of this character may assist 
the merchant for a time in increasing turn- 
over, but it will react upon the merchant, 
4 well as upon the industry in general, 
because the better class of merchant will be 
called to an accounting by the purchaser 
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when the goods fail, as they will inevitably 
fail, to give even a reasonable amount of 
service. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the dealer 
owes it to himself and to the industry to 
insist that the plated ware which he pur- 
chases should first of all bear the brand 
of the manufacturer, and secondly, as a mat- 
ter of good faith to the consumer, that the 
brand should be that of a manufacturer 
who has at least been engaged in business 
long enough to have established in the trade 
the quality of the product which he is offer- 
ing. 

I am daily more convinced that co-opera- 
tion along this particular line is urgently 
necessary and that unless it is given, the 
silver-plated ware industry is facing in the 
near future a very general loss of public 
confidence. 

Yours very truly, 
JoserpH T. Homan, President, 
Silver Plated Hollowware 
Manufacturers’ Service Bureau. 


From E. H. Hufnagel, President of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association 

Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The ushering in of the year 1924 is accom- 
panied by predictions for better business, 
from many very reliable sources. The 
United States, despite the chaotic European 
conditions, has developed its infinite re- 
sources to the degree that our national 
financial stability is assured, which enables 
interstate commerce to be healthier than 
heretofore. 

The prospects are bright for the retail 
jewelry industry, and it is hoped that Jan. 
1, 1925 will have witnessed a much more 
profitable business year than that which has 
just passed. Many retail jewelers are 
profiting by the changing trend of affairs, 
and are making plans for the future which 
will be more characteristic of the possi- 
bilities which lie in wait for those who have 
the vision to grasp them. 

The American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, in 1923, accomplished some ex- 
cellent results, and it has formulated many 
plans which, it is expected, will bear good 
fruit during the coming year. It has been 
apparent that the retail jewelers of the 
country have realized the necessity of acting 
together, with the same objects in view, to 
the end that our membership has built up 
an organization which has firmly established 
itself in the annals of trade industries. I 
believe one can rightfully predict that there 
will soon be a time when every reliable 
jeweler will become a member of the asso- 
ciation, and will throw the full weight of 
his influence into paths which lead to a goal 
of higher understanding and better trade 
conditions. 

The officers of the A. N. R. J. A. are 
devoting their time and energies without 
stint, to planning ways and means by which 
to bring about a more harmonious relation- 
ship between all branches of our industry. 
This is one of the most important steps that 
has ever been taken within the body of any 
one trade association, and it is noticed with 
much pleasure that our friends, the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, for the most part 
are ready and willing to co-operate with us 
in our efforts to aid them. 
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We will continue to work for better trade 
conditions, for the elimination of the excise 
tax and the fake auctioneer. We will main- 
tain our stand for good business ethics, be- 
lieving in a constant striving for the fulfill- 
ment of man’s higher aspirations and the 
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building of character, rather than the 
accumulation of worldly goods. 
Yours very truly, 


Epw. H. HurnaceL, President. 





From Harry C. Larter, Chairman of the 
Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

During the past year the Jewelers’ Vigi- 
lance Committee has not been much in the 
limelight but, nevertheless, the committee 
has been steadily at work on various matters 
of interest to our entire industry. 

We have been continuously endeavoring 
to bring to a harmonious understanding 
various groups in our trade regarding the 
proposed new stamping law for their con- 
sideration. 

Conference after conference, meeting after 
meeting has been held during the past year 
while no one knows except those actively 
engaged in the work how much corre- 
ence, telephoning, consultation has taken 
place in the very earnest desire to try and 
bring to a successful conclusion this all im- 
portant work. 

If the many men in our industry who are 
so anxious to see this new proposed law 
become an actuality could only drop their 
own business and other important trade 
work which nearly all are doing and devote 
their entire time to bringing to a common 
understanding the number of disputed 
points, perhaps more rapid progress could 
be made in formulating the proposed bill to 
present to Congress. 

However, at this time in the New Year 
we desire to state that we are making 
progress toward the desired result and we 
sincerely trust that we can soon have the 
work in such shape that it can be presented 
to Congress during its present session. 

Another phase of helpful work in which 
the Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee is just 
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emlarking is starting a campaign urging 
that the Christmas Saving Fund Clubs pay 
out their money earlier than is now being 
done by numerous banks and trust compa- 
nies conducting such clubs throughout the 
country. 

We have not seen the figures but we are 
confident that we far underestimate the 
amount, when we state that over one hun- 
dred million dollars was saved in these 
Christmas Saving Fund Clubs during 1923, 
nearly all of which has been in the past 
distributed too late to carry out to a maxi- 
mum fulfillment the idea upon which these 
clubs were founded. We learn in some 
clubs the funds were distributed’ by the 
banks or trust companies to its Christmas 
fund depositors on Dec. 10 and others as 
late as Dec. 15. 

All concerns 


retailing, wholesaling or 
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manufacturing Christmas merchandise should 
be very much interested in this movement 
to try and have the banks and trust com- 
panies conducting such clubs distribute their 
funds not later than Dec. 2. 

If there are any members of our industry 
who are on the board of directors of any 
bank or trust company maintaining Christ- 
mas Saving Fund Clubs we appeal to them 
to see that their institution adopt a policy 
of distributing the money not later than 
Dec. 2 of each vear. 

We would welcome the names of any 
bank director throughout the country who 
is also a jeweler that we might urge upon 
him this movement to try and have the 
Christmas shopping done earlier, which pro- 
gram would benefit everyone concerned, the 
purchaser, the retailer, the manufacturer and 
the wholesaler. 

The Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee urges 
every jeweler in the country to furnish us 
with what information or assistance he can 
in furthering the proposed campaign. 

Space prohibits at this time further com- 
ment of our work. We desire to close by 
stating the Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee 
is ever alert to be of service to any branch 
of our industry where there is no other 
organization in our trade which because of 
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their well defined work cannot be of service. 
Yours truly, 
Harry C. Larter, Chairman. 





From M. D. Rothschild, President of the 
American Jewelers’ Protective 
Association 


Editor, THe JeEweELers’ CIRCULAR: 

In 1912 the American Jewelers’ Protec- 
tive Association was incorporated with the 
following formal objects: 


“The objects for which this corpora- 
tion is formed as stated in its articles 
of incorporation, are: To assist the 
authorities in stopping smuggling and 
under-valuation of imported merchan- 
dise handled by the jewelry trade; to 
advocate and assist the enforcement of 
national and State stamping acts as 
may be required from time to time; to 
collect and publish information bene- 
ficial to the jewelry trade; hold real 
and other property, and to secure free- 
dom from unjust and unlawful exac- 
tions; to reform trade abuses, and to 
protect its members and their property 
from all kinds of injury.” 


The association comprises importers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers and retailers of 
the United States and has functioned mainly 
with the idea of minimizing commercial 
smuggling of diamonds, other precious 
stones, pearls and jewelry. 

The difficulties inherent in catching com- 
mercial diamond smugglers are too well 
known to be repeated; and the success of 
our association in minimizing this despicable 
kind of law-breaking must be measured not 
so much by the actual detection and punish- 
ment of smugglers as by the undoubted 
influence which our activities have had in 
deterring all but the boldest from continuing 
these nefarious practices. 

Extensive smuggling by wealthy tourists 
has recently become so marked that for the 
time, at least, this kind of smuggling is 
probably inflicting as great an injury on 
our industry as commercial smuggling. 
Our association has gradually been perfect- 
ing plans through which both types of 
law-breaking will undoubtedly be minimized 
and through which we hope to assist the 


government in making further important 
seizures. 
The crime of commercial smuggling 


affects not only the revenues, but results in 
a kind of competition which is extremely 
detrimental to honest merchants. Notwith- 
standing the fact that during the discussion 
of the Tariff Acts of 1913 and 1922 our 
association called the attention of Congress 
to the danger of increased smuggling be- 
cause of increased duties, Congress failed to 
heed our protests, but promised that every- 
thing would be done to prevent smuggling 
and punish smugglers. The Treasury De- 
partment has, to the best of its ability, tried 
to carry out these pledges, but insufficient 
funds and a consequent insufficient number 
of special agents available, have resulted in 
comparatively few detections. 

If our plans succeed, we have every reason 
to believe that 1924 will prove a disastrous 
year for both commercial smugglers and for 
wealthy tourists who may, in spite of recent 
events, still persist in attempting to cheat 
the government out of its just dues. 
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The retail jeweler, who is particularly 
interested in the extinction of private 
smuggling, is often in a good position to 
obtain definite information to the effect that 
particular tourists, returning from abroad, 
have purchased pearls, diamonds and other 
jewelry and have brought them into this 
country without paying duty. Information 
of this kind sent to our association will be 
immediately passed on to the proper gov- 
ernment officials, and will be valuable even 
though it should come to hand many days 
after the tourist has landed, as the govern- 
ment can make seizures of smuggled goods 
at any time. 

Under a provision of the Tariff Act of 
1922, the government will award to anyone, 
giving original information which leads to 
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the seizure of smuggled goods, 25 per cent. 
of the entire amount recovered by the gov- 
ernment in duties, fines and penalties. This 
amount is limited to a recovery of not more 
than $200,000, or an award not to exceed 
$50,000 in any one case. 

The American Jewelers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation is willing at any time that it receives 
such original information, which thereafter 
results in an award, to apply for the award 
in its own name, and hand it over to the 
person giving the information. If requested, 
the name of the person giving the informa- 
tion will not be divulged, even to the 
government officials. 

In the final analysis, the detection of both 
commercial and private smugglers is, to a 
certain extent, in the hands of members of 
our industry. Our association can work 
with greater success if the members of our 
association, and all other honest members 
of our industry, will co-operate and give us 
information upon which we can act. 

Our association is supported by voluntary 


dues ranging from $10 to $100, payable 
annually. It is to be expected, of course, 
that all jewelers, importers, wholesalers, 


manufacturers and retailers, who may be 


affected in any way by commercial or 


private smuggling, will become contributing 
members, if they are not already members. 
Yours truly, 
Meyer D. RoTHsCHILD, President. 
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From De Witt A. Davidson, President of 
the Jewelry Crafts Association, Ine. 


Editor, THE JeweLeRS’ CIRCULAR: 

greeting to the trade for the coming 
year should carry with it a distinct feeling 
of confidence, for there are several features 
of the present outlook that strongly support 
the predictions for a greater volume of sales 
in 1924. 

In the first place, it may be mentioned that 
the keynote of every political and business 
message for the new year has emphasized 
the importance that reduction of taxes will 
have on business conditions. Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon has ably brought this 
matter to the attention of the entire country, 
and while his plan does not help the jewelers 
directly, because it does not provide for the 
removal of the five per cent war-time jewelry 
tax, which should be eliminated, neverthe- 
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less, it is generally admitted on all sides that 
its adoption would act as a decided stimulus 
to business and so naturally rebound to the 
benefit of every line of industry. At any 
rate, it is a move in the right direction. 

Another feature that will have a good 
effect is the fact that the best thought in 
the country is of the opinion that the coming 
Presidential year will be less disturbing than 
any other, thus saving business from the 
usual unstable influences incident to the elec- 
tion of a president. 

Finally, the jewelry industry is particu- 
larly fortunate that the plans of the National 
Jewelers’ Publicity Association call for a 
more comprehensive selling campaign than 
was ever inaugurated in the industry. The 
splendid plan outlined for this purpose, un- 
der the able leadership of Mr. P. J. Coffey, 
gives every promise for greater sales than 
ever in all branches of the trade and should 
invite the wholehearted support of every 
jeweler, whether manufacturer, wholesaler 
or retailer. ‘ 

With the advent of the sounder business 
conditions, which have been indicated, should 
go hand in hand the necessary reforms in 
the industry that have been started in 1923 
but that have not yet been concluded. The 
spirit of self-help in all branches of our trade 
has been fairly aggressive and more evident 
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in these last two years than in previous 
times and it is only by co-operative trade 
endeavor in all forward movements that we 
can correct such abuses as still exist and 
bring about those changes that our present 
experience points out to use as needful and 
desirable. 

It is very pleasant to note that all our 
trade associations have never been more effi- 
cient than they are today and their combined 
efforts have never been better synchronized 
for mutual help and co-operation in the 
elimination of duplication of effort. In this 
connection, the Jewelry Crafts Association 
had a busy year in such trade activities as 
the fight for the standardization of platinum; 
for a proper National Stamping Law; for a 
better understanding of trade problems com- 
mon to the retailer, wholesaler and manu- 
facturer ; for the elimination of unfair taxes ; 
and in perfecting practical measures to pro- 
tect the jewelry trade from loss by theft and 
hold-ups. In addition to these, our associa- 
tion has now under consideration such im- 
portant matters as unsound credit terms, bet- 
ter accounting methods, more efficient selling 
plans, and so forth. 

All in all, my view of this immediate 
future is that prosperity and progress will 
be enjoyed by our trade and that the coming 
year will see better business and higher 
standards achieved. 

Very truly yours, 
DeWitt A. Davipson, President. 


From A. L. Brown, President of the Jewelers’ 
Security Alliance 
:ditor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

Last year in his letter to you Mr. Alford, 
then president of the Jewelers’ Security 
Alliance, expressed the hope that there might 
be fewer robberies and holdups than in 1922. 
| am glad to say his hopes have been real- 
ized, for there was in 1923 a marked decrease 
in attacks on jewelers as compared with the 
three previous years, and our members were 
especially favored, as less than five per cent. 
of the 6,500 enrolled on our books reported 
loss from burglars and holdup men. We 
shall never know exactly in how many in- 
stances our door plates and window signs 
have protected our members from robbery 
and assault, but we do know they have been 
a great deterrent, for there are few pro- 
fessional thieves who do not know of the 
relentless pursuit and prosecution carried on 
by our organization as long as there are 
workable clues. ; 

During 1923, 242 of our members suf- 
fered losses and were given prompt and ef- 
ficient service by the Pinkertons, our de- 
tective agents. There were 119 arrests made 
and a large amount of property recovered. 
In addition 31 window smashers were ap- 
prehended through our reward offer and a 
considerable portion of the goods recovered. 

It is one of our plans for the coming year 
to send periodical communications to the 
retail trade, both members and non-members, 
in an endeavor to acquaint them with the 
extent and importance of our work in their 
behalf, and to warn them of the dangers 
that constantly beset them, as well as to 
give helpful suggestions and advice for their 
greater security. These communications, I 
hope, will be carefully read and considered. 
A large part of the losses sustained by 
jewelers every year are caused by careless- 
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ness and lack of proper safeguards, and in 
the above plan we shall try to educate the 
trade to exercise more caution and to make 
their stores as secure as_ possible. 

‘During the past year we have given es- 
pecial attention to the prosecution of thieves 
and robbers who were arrested for attacks 
on our members, with the result that more 
adequate sentences have been secured and 
the practice of releasing such criminals on 
small bail bonds, which they have forfeited 
in order to avoid heavy sentence, has been 
largely stopped. This work will be con- 
tinued during 1924, and we will follow the 
practice of keeping records of all sentences, 
and protest against any undue leniency 
shown to professional thieves by releasing 
them on parole before they have served their 
sentence. 

In view of the depression in business for 





ALPHEUS L. BROWN 
the past two or three years, our association 
may be congratulated on having held _ its: 
membership so well. I feel that the turn 
for the better in business has come and that! 
this year will show a good increase in new 
members. Every retail jeweler in goot 
standing in this country should join our! 
organization, not only for his own benefit! 
but for the benefit of all. It should be ap- 
parent that the larger our membership, the 
broader service we can give to all. 
Very truly yours, 


ALPHEUS L. Brown, President. 





From P. J. Coffey, Chairman of the National 
Jewelers’ Publicity Association 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

Another year has passed for our associa- 
tion, completing another page in its history. 
The page did not start so well because of 
depressed conditions, the echo of an effort 
to carry on during the preceding trying 
years. 

We close 1923, however, with ar inade- 
quate program composed, and best of all, 
with the assurance that the coming year 
will enable us to once again proceed upon a 
sound basis that will permit the accom- 
plishment of the very important work of 
development without handicap. In a word, 
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gains have been made in every important 
phase of our work. 

Probably the most important undertaking 
jn our industry has just been launched, i. e., 
the program for the raising of our Million 
Dollar Publicity Fund. 

Old subscribers are interested as they 
realize the value of service rendered—new 
interests are lining up, the powerful trade 
papers are giving full support, the trade 
organizations co-operating, the big men of 
the trade giving time to help work out plans 
and assist in committee work. Already 
pledges have been received. 

The spirit of optimism prevails for 1924; 
geiieral business conditions are brighter and 
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we will get for the trade its share of in- 
creised business for this year. What has 
been done by publicity in other industries 
can and will be done for our industry. One 
industry on a parallel with ours showed an 
increase of 1,000 per cent. during 10 years 
of national publicity. 

Let us pause for a moment and pay 
tribute to the late Mr. Morris Eisenstadt, 
our association’s first chairman, who through 
his foresight made possible the foundation 
on which we arc building the great structure 
of publicity. 

To all of the trade I urge the pulling 
together to make December business possible 
each month. 

Yours for bigger business, 
P. J. Correy, Chairman. 
From F. H. Larter, President of the Jewelers’ 
Protective Union 
Editor, Tut JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

On behalf of the officers and the execu- 
tive committee of the Jewelers’ Protective 
Union I extend to its members and their 
salesmen our cordial thanks for such co- 
operation as they have accorded the manage- 
ment during the year just closed. 

Ours is a mutual organization and our 
greatest success in attaining the objects for 
which jit exists depends much upon the 
degree of earnest backing of our member- 
ship, in which the paying of annual dues is 
but a small part of their obligation. 
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The travelers employed by our members 
are in general, and should be, men of the 
highest character, intelligence, morals and 
habits, and the standard should be held high 
by our membership in making changes in 
their corps of road representatives who are 
to be intrusted with so much property value, 
and they should be men always alert to the 
necessity of exercising constant care in their 
every movement, in the time and place they 
seek social intercourse and pleasure and 
with whom, and in what place they are led 
into a discussion of their business affairs 
which discussions should be avoided in all 
public places as far as possible. 

The Jewelers’ Protective Union is not 
organized to make money and declare divi- 
dends in cash to its members, on the con- 
trary it exists to spend money in protecting 
the property and in recovering the same if 
possible when stolen or lost, and in advising 
the traveler and the promulgation of such 
suggestions as are thought to be for the best 
interests of its members and their traveling 
representatives. By the constant vigilance 
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of the union large dividends accrue to its 
members, though somewhat indirect, by 
lessening the number of losses. 

We congratulate 
travelers that the been one 
with no greater than has 
occurred, although there has been a number 
robberies, and also that no 
of life has occurred or personal injury been 
received in the performance of duty. 

The past year has not been one showing 
a decided indication of a return to normalcy 
in matters with which our union has to do, 
nevertheless the months of the last quarter 
of the year do give us confidence to believe 
that conditions are changing for the better. 
| attach to my wish that all our membership 
and all their travelers may have a Happy 
New Year, a most earnest appeal that the 
union may have the hearty co-operation of 
each class mentioned, and in every way that 
wide awake thoughtful men can aid in mak- 
ing the new year the best to our membership 
and the poorest to those who seek us out 
to do us harm. Yours truly, 

Frepk. H. Larter, President. 
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From Wm. T. Gough, President of the 
Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The society has entered upon the 40th 
year of its existence, and its usefulness to 
its members has been fully demonstrated. 

The jewelry trade should consider itself 
most fortunate in having a mutual organiza- 
tion, such as this is, for the purpose of 
insuring its valuable stocks of merchandise; 
and especially in these perilous times. While 
many other insurers are raising rates and 
placing restrictions hard to be borne, our 
society is continuing to furnish adequate 
insurance at a reasonable rate and has been 
doing so for the past 39 years. The society 
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is purely mutual, not operated for profit, but 
for the exclusive benefit of those engaged in 
the jewelry trade. It is a unique form of 
insurance, there being none other like it in 
the whole country. 

While the present cost of the insurance, 
owing to the number of robberies, is more 
than it has been in normal times, it is still 
within reach of all, and the members have 
the satisfaction of knowing that, compared 
with the of other 
tremely expense 
minimum, there being no 
brokers, or profits to stockholders. 

The society, with the co-operation of all 
of its members, will, I believe, have con- 
tinued success, and we can reasonably look 
forward to another successful year in 1924. 


cost insurance, it is e€Xx- 
ratio 1S at a 


commissions to 


low. Its 


Yours truly, 

Wm. T. Goucu, President. 
Secretary of the 
Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. 


Anderson, 


From A. W. 


National Jewelers’ 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
The National Jewelers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. is pleased to tell of the growth 


of the jewelers “own company” in 1923 
through the medium of THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR. 

The net gain in business in force was 


over one and one-half million dollars and 
the year ended with insurance on our books 
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Close 


relationship between our Swit- 

zerland factory and our New 

York sales office enables us to 

give you the desired service 

and cooperation that plays 

such an important part 1n suc- 

cessful WATCH BUSI- ae Setny at ane, Seton 
NESS. 


Improvements 


can only be accomplished through 
experiments but experimenting with 
customers is dangerous. 


We experiment at our own expense 
and put forth to the market movements 
that are really dependable. 











We are offering an exceptional line of 
qualit watches in design that are more 
than attractive. Our MR. STEPHEN R. 
HOFFMAN is now at our factory in 
Bienne completing all arrangements 
for our 1924 anticipations. 


Hoffman Watch Co. 
2 West 46th Street 


(near Fifth Avenue) 


New York City 
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OUR NEW HOME IN NEW YORK 





“INDIVIDUALITY AT MODERATE COST” 
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ot $7,453,000. Assets increased from 
$85,000 to $100,000, of which $60,000 is 
surplus, 

Over 200 new policyholders were added 
during 1923, scattered over the entire United 
States. Our policies are now carried by 
jewelers in 44 States. Losses paid to our 
policyholders in 1923 were between $13,000 
and $14,000, while dividends, representing 
savings of 40 per cent. from stock company 
costs, were over $26,000. 

President Wm. U. Upmeyer and nearly 
all other officers and directors have served 
the company since its charter was issued in 
1914, and may well be proud of the record 
the company has made to date. 

In 1924 licenses. will be applied for in 
Jowa, Illinois, Michigan and Indiana, which 
will permit placing active solicitors in these 
States, thus insuring an increasing volume 
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A. W. 


of business, which at the present time can 
be secured only by mail. 

In order to keep up the present ratio of 
growth it will be necessary to take licenses 
and place agents in the various States, a 
policy which’ will be followed, and it is a 
practical certainty that another decade will 
see the National Jewelers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co, several times as large as it is 
now, with a _ proportionately increased 
volume of savings to our members. It is 
within reason to expect that it will by that 
time take its place as one of the great trade 
mutuals, on the road to which goal it has 
already made a brilliant start. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. W. ANpbeRSON, Secretary. 
Harry C. Larter, President of the 
Jewelers’ Co-operative Bureau 


rom 


We wish it were possible to give to all the 
readers of THe JeweLers’ CrrcuLar a de- 
tailed account of the work accomplished by 
the Jewelers’ Co-operative Bureau during 
the past year, but so many of the cases 
coming before Mr. Stratton for his investiga- 
tion and attention develop confidential fea- 
tures that it is not possible to make them 
public. 

Fven 


the members of the Bureau them- 
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selves do not fully realize all of the good 
work that is continually being accomplished 
in their interest and interest of others in our 
trade. 

However, at this time we desire to record 
the facts that during the past year if it had 
not been for the work of the bureau many 
of our members as well as others in our 
industry would be many thousands of dollars 
worse off than they now are. 

We are daily .in close and confidential touch 
with the Lost and Found Division of the 
Police Department of Greater New York 
and through the compulsory reports made 
by the second-hand dealers and pawn- 
brokers dealing in watches, diamonds and 
silverware, we frequently turn up new mer- 
chandise or merchandise in the process of 
manufacture which have been pawned or sold 
second-hand and upon investigation by Mr. 
Stratton we generally locate the maker and 
as amazing as it may seem the owners do 
not know that they are being robbed until 
the matter is presented to them by our facts. 

If nothing else were accomplished other 
than thus stopping of numerous leaks in re- 
tail, manufacturing and wholesale establish- 
ments in the jewelry trade our .bureau is 
more than worth while. 

Coupled with this, however, is other im- 
portant recoveries which in the aggregate 
amount up to a considerable sum in dollars 
and cents. 

Therefore, to our members we ask them 
to carry on in their support tc this bureau 
and to those who are not members we again 
urge that they join, as we ought to have a 
very much larger membership through the 
entire jewelry trade of this city in order to 
carry out the work which is conducted with 
maximum results compared with the mini- 
mum of expense. 

Yours very truly, 
Harry C. Larter, President. 


From L. D. Reynolds, President of the 
Brotherhood of Traveling Jewelers 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

It is indeed a pleasure and an appreciated 
privilege, through the medium of your valued 
publication, to send on behalf of The 
3rotherhood of Traveling Jewelers greetings 
to all our many friends far and wide in the 
jewelry business. 

We would also extend felicitation to all 
of the allied organizations connected with 
the jewelry trade, not forgetting you good 
folks of the journals of trade. You, who 
spend much time composing and writing 
upon subjects which are of vital interest to 
ali concerned; affording as well, interesting 
information, regarding so many things of 
which otherwise we would be uninformed. 

There has been accomplished during the 
past few years some wonderfully construc- 
tive work by certain bodies in connection 
with our industry. We would have them 
know that as an organization we appreciate 
it and have followed their efforts closely. 
and wtih deep interest. Among these or- 
ganizations are the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, the Jewelers’ Vigi- 
lance Committee, the Jewelers’ War Revenue 
Tax Committee, the Special Excise Tax 
Elimination Committee, Good and Welfare 
Committee of the National Jewelers Board 
of Trade and others who have been ever 
mindful of the great needs of our industry. 
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They have given of their time in a beautiful 
spirit of unselfish co-operation and have left 
no stones unturned to better our conditions 
all along the line. 

The movement of the National Jewelers’ 
Publicity Association is beyond question one 
of the biggest projects ever attempted in the 
interests of the jewelry business. Those 
back of this movement have started in the 
right way. Advise yourself of the great 
possibilities of this movement and you will 
surely give it your unqualified support. Jt 
must go over! 

It can be accomplished, but every man 
from the heads of our largest institutions to 
the representative who travels from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf, must feel that it is his duty to 
reach the goal. 

Co-operation is the keynote to all great 
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successes in any undertaking. The life of 
work, the life of endeavor—let me at all 
times live in the atmosphere of real endeavor. 
In a spirit of fairness and justice to all, with 
this, the new year, let us coordinate in a . 
spirit such as we have never realized before 
to lift up, lift out, and carry to successful 


issue such realizations as we have never 
known in our jewelry interests. 
The economists agree in _ forecasting 


greater things in a business way for 1924. 
Consequently, whatever may have been, let 
us enter this, the “New Year,” with a feel- 
ing that we are drawing closer together, all 
along the line. In a closer co-operation we 
will accomplish so much more. 

Yours sincerely, 

Lon D. ReyNotps, President. 





Edward H. President of 
the Horological 


of America 


Hufnagel, 
Institute 


From 


Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

All signs indicate that 1924 will be a very 
important year in the history of the Horo- 
logical Institute of America. The nation- 
wide interest which has been shown by those 
who have applied for certification, as well as 
those who have applied for membership in 
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Announcing— 


another Diel Achievement 


MEN’S STRAP WRIST WATCH CASES 


Dieby DIEL WATCH CASE (0., Inc. 
wt Sea “Makers of Good Watch Cases” fate C-COA wae 


S4KARAT 


New in every particular, yet strictly DIEL in character, our 
men’s wrist watch cases are the results of efforts directly 
inspired by an ever increasing patronage of discriminating 
jobbers. 


Supplying cases to fill the demand is one of our specialties 
which enables us to retain our customers year after year. 


Unusual, Labor-saving Strap Adjustment Devices and 
Interchangeable Dials which fit all movements perfectly, 
are two most desirable features of these 3 piece men’s wrist 
watch cases. 


There are five different shapes, obtainable in 10%, 934, 834, 
and 634 Lignes. 


They are made in White and Green 14-K Solid Gold, Gold 
Filled, and also in Sterling Silver. (4// in accordance with 
recent ruling of the Federal Trade Commission.) 


They exceed all our previous records for supplying the 
demand and there is a patent pending. 


309 Grand Street New York, N. Y. 
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the Institute, prove that there is a great 
necd for an organization which will supply 
the country with watchmakers of the best 
grade. 

In certain sections of the United States, 
there has been in evidence a rivalry between 
watchmakers for obtaining certificates which 
represent the highest grades of proficiency. 
Much of this spirit has been created and fos- 
tered by both the watchmakers and their em- 
ployers, the retail jewelers, who have formed 
local clubs, or associations, for carrying on 
their work. This is a form of plan, which 
if followed, will be of much value to all 
concerned, for in organized effort lies the 
remedy for many of the watchmakers’ ills, 
also a greater service to the public can be 
rendered by working for the best interests 
of the community, and keeping the consumer 
informed of the influence of the accurate 
timepiece upon his everyday life. He should 
be educated into the desirability of possess- 
ing only the highest grade watches, made 
by reputable firms which stand back of their 
products. For too many years the watch- 
maker has had to repair cheap watches, for 
which he has received a remuneration in- 
consistent with the infinitely detailed work 
he is required to perform upon them. The 
repair man often realizes that the same low 
grade watch will probably return to him 
again and again because of the poor quality 
of its parts, and in the meantime he must 
bear the brunt of the owner’s dissatisfaction. 

In 1924 it is expected that the examina- 
tions for the degree of certified Horologist 
will have been prepared and perfected, so 
that those now desirous of attaining cer- 
tificates for that degree may do so. This 
has not been possible heretofore, and there 
are now a number of applicants on the wait- 
ing list. Other plans of the Institute’s of- 


fheers are to be put into effect a little later 


in the season, with a view to holding up 
local organizations in each State that will be 
of direct benefit to members. 

Much interest is centered around the 
preparations now being made for the annual 
banquet and conference of jewelers and 
watchmakers which is to be held in Chicago 
some time in April of this year. A large 
gathering, representative of the trade, is ex- 
pected, and a most interesting program has 
been arranged. Horological exhibits, con- 
sisting of displays from the various schools, 
as well as collections of antiques and his- 
torical articles, are to be placed on view. 
This important meeting will be of great 
value to all those who attend. 

To all those who have so willingly and 
cheerfully co-operated with us in the past, 
and who have helped to place the Horo- 
logical Institute of America on a more per- 
manent foundation, I extend a hearty greet- 
ing and best wishes for a prosperous New 
Year. In furthering our plans it is gratify- 
ing to know that we are at liberty to call 
upon a large group of men who have at 
heart the keen desire to assist in the advance- 
ment of the science of timekeeping. 

Yours truly, 
Eow. H. Hurnacet, Acting President. 


From Ellis Gifford, Director of the Research 
Bureau of the American National 
Retail Jewelers’ Association 


Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
The Research Bureau of the American 
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National Retail Jewelers’ Association has 
one big problem ahead of it this year. How 
can we get a large proportion of the retail 
jewelers of the country to send reports of 
their last year’s business to the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research and send them 
at once? 

We believe almost every member of our 
trade realizes the value to the jewelry trade 
of the Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search figures on cost of doing business. 
But comparatively few retailers realize what 
great benefits they individually receive by 
sending in their own figures. The individual 
figures are kept absolutely secret by a series 
of code numbers, so that not even the 
workers with the Harvard Bureau know 
whose figures they are working with. 
To the individual merchant who sends in 
his figures, the Harvard Bureau sends a list 
of figures comparing his own figures with 
the common figure attained by the large 
number of others, who send in_ reports. 
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This gives the individual retailer a wonder- 
ful check on his own expenses, mark-up, 
etc., as he knows that the figures are as 
nearly accurate as it is possible to make 
them. He can base his future action on 
such figures with dependability. 

The act of getting the Harvard Bureau 
Report together, although tedious to some, 
strengthens many a business and is a great 
experience for any business man. 

Please, if you have never sent in a report 
to the Harvard Bureau, send one this year. 
it will help the trade by making the figures 
more accurate as based on larger numbers. 
If you regularly send in a report, please, 
this year, send it promptly. 

Yours truly, 
Exvtis Girrorp, Research Director. 


From Wm. B. Peck, President of the 
Jewelers’ Fraternal Association 


Editor, THe JEweLerS’ CircuLaR: 

We thank you for the opportunity to ex- 
tend the season’s greetings to our members 
and friends through your publication. 

Our association is “carrying on” in a quiet 
but highly successful way with a full mem- 
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bership of two hundred and a waiting list. 

It is our object to make a quick cash pay- 
ment to the beneficiary. Often this is very 
acceptable, as usually other funds are tem- 
porarily tied up by the courts. Only in a 
very few instances have we failed to do this 
within 24 hours. 

Our membership consists for the most part 
of traveling salesmen representing manufac- 
turing jewelers who are daily spreading the 
gospel of “Gifts That Last” from one end 
of the country to the other. 

Wishing the JEweELers’ CircuLar and all 
the various organizations of the trade repre- 
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sented in this great Anniversary Number a 
most prosperous year, we beg to assure you 
of our appreciation of your interest in our 
work. Yours very truly, 

Wm. B. Peck, President. 


From C. V. Dickinson, President of the 
Chicago Jewelers’ Association 


[:ditor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Chicago Jewelers’ Association sends 
greetings through the pages of THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR to the jewelry trade of 
the country for a prosperous year in 1924 
and congratulations on the successes of 
1623. 

The year just closed developed no dis- 
turbing situation that will affect the jewelry 
business of the New Year adversely and 
reports from industries that are basically 
supposed to affect the general business of 
the country are not disturbing. We must 
expect during the heat of the presidential 
campaign politicians will preach according 
to their political faith and aspirations, either 
dire disaster or wonderful prosperity. If, 
however, we keep our eyes on the center of 
the road and keep a safe and sane control 
of the wheel, we will drive through the 
year with a good and possibly a_ better 
showing than in 1923. The 1923 history of 
the Chicago Jewelers’ Association is enter- 
taining reading, with the opening chapter 
devoted to the outings of the association 
and the delightful entertainment by its 
younger brother The Golden Roosters, 

The most serious experience of the year 
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Wrist and Watch Bracelet ‘| 


Watch bracelet is easily attached to watch. Place end hook over watch lug 
and lift button. The bracelet end snaps automatically into place and locks, cannot 
be released except as indicated by hand illustration below. 


Watch bracelet is flexible and expands 34 of an inch. I 
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Patented and Patent Pending— 
SINT Te eT Te ee | 
' , ; ; 1] 
14K Solid Gold, 14K. and 18K. White Gold 04812/14, Sterling Silver 4812/14, Gold Filed. 3812/14 
FY 
Guard chain connecting bracelet ends protects watch while fastening to or 
removing from wrist. Furnished with or without guard chain. + 
The inside smooth surface, on both types of Bracelets, touching the wrist, gives comfort to the wearer A 
See bracetet 2702. | 
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Patent Pending— 


2702 


Release watch by Either style furnished in 14K. Solid Gold 

lifting button, in- 14K-18K White Gold; Sterling Silver, Plati- 

dicated by sapphire. num finish; Gold Filled, English or Green 
Finish, White and Green Alternate. 


71 Nassau ~—-- Providence Stock Co. 10 Stewart Street 


New York City, N. Y. Write your jobber for samples today. Providence, R. I. 
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! TIE UP WITH SUCCESS !! 


Our Success Is Due to Three Words 
EXPERIENCE—F ACILITIES—PROMPTNESS 
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CHARLES KIVEL & CO. 


Importers of Watches. 
= 99 Nassau St. New York City | 
No. 110 Quality and Prices of Our Watches Are Incomparable. No. 158 
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wa the terrible Japanese disaster to which 
the jewelers of Chicago through the Chicago 
Jev.clers’ Association contributed generously 
ond promptly. In two days almost $7,000 
was given, although the quota of the trade 
was but $5,000. This spirit of giving in 
times of stress has always been a rich 
possession of the jewelry trade. One of the 
most constructive efforts of 1923 has been 
a step towards securing for the jewelry 
trade of Chicago a central building outside 
the congestion of the loop. A real start has 
been made and during 1924 will develop into 
something definite. As is usual with the 
Chicago Jewelers’ Association the annual 
banquet was held in January (the 24th) 





G. V. DICKINSON 


when we forget our differences and break 
bread with one another without restraint of 
good fellowship and good will. We are 
really a family group and have a real family 
fecling of kindness. 
Here’s to 1924! Success to everybody! 
G. V. Dickinson, President. 








ASSOCIATION STATISTICS 


Secretary Hoover Says That Abandonment 
by Trade Societies of Statistical In- 
formation Will Be a Fatal Blow 
to Small Business 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1.—Abandon- 
ment by trade associations of their current 
statistical information service, as a result of 
the consent decree entered in the Port’s Case 
vs. The Tile Manufacturers’ Credit Asso- 
ciation, will be a fatal blow to small busi- 
ness, according to Secretary Hoover. Al 
though the law has not been finally deter- 
mined, said Mr. Hoover, the only alterna- 
tive at present to abandonment is the col- 
lection of the statistics by the associations 
to be forwarded to the Department of Com- 
merce and kept from the association’s mem- 
bers until made public by that department. 

Time is the essence of the value of these 
Statistics, stated Secretary Hoover, and if 
the small business concerns which are the 
members of an association must wait upon 
publication by the government, the informa- 
tion will be worthless. No harm will be 
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done big business by cessation of this service 
of the trade associations, said Secretary 
Hoover. The large business firms can se- 
cure the necessary information within their 
own corporate limits, but the small business 
._man, who depends upon this association for 
statistics of production, shipments, stocks 
and the prices on closed transactions, will be 
at such a decided disadvantage that he is 
likely to go out of business—either absorbed 
or pressed out, declared Mr. Hoover. 

“One always has to bear in mind that 
there, are two colors to this background,” 
said the Secretary. “A certain number of 
trade associations have been using statistics 
to commit murder. But because bricks are 
used to commit murder is no reason to sup- 
press bricks.” 

There is no clear definition of the legality 
of collection and dissemination of statistics 
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“On the other hand, there will be some who 
will sit supinely and do nothing at all to 
accomplish the better and more economical 
distribution of the commodities in which they 
deal. But between these extremes there is a 
great class who will proceed sanely and by 
avoiding legal pitfalls will accumulate the 
necessary facts relating to the conduct of 
their business.” 








First Municipal Bureau in Germany 
for the Sale of Jewelry 


ABLE dispatches recently announced that 
due to the scarcity of moneys in Ger- 
many, the middle class is selling its gold, 
silver and precious jewels. To prevent un- 
scrupulous dealers from cheating them out 
of just prices for the articles, an Appraisal 











JEWELERS WORKING IN THE MUNICIPAL TESTING BUREAU IN BERLIN 


by a trade association, continued Secretary 
Hoover. He said that he had been gratified 
to learn that the cement case is being pre- 
pared for review before the Supreme Court. 
He doubts that legislation to clarify the mat- 
ter will be considered at the present session 
of Congress. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 1.—Organiza- 
tion of trade associations for the purpose of 
collecting information relating to their par- 
ticular industries, enabling them to mark its 
trend and to measure its future growth, was 
urged in an address Tuesday by Alvin E. 
Dodd, manager of the Domestic Distribu- 
tion Department of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce to the Indiana State Hard- 
ware Association convention at Indianapolis. 
Mr. Dodd declared that there is nothing in 
the anti-trust laws of the United States to 
prevent the formation of organizations for 
this purpose. 

“Inevitably there will be a few foolish in 
dividuals who will think that they can slip 
through some crack or through some door 


the law has left unbolted,” said Mr. Dodd. 


Bureau has been started in Berlin by the 
Government, where expert jewelers give free 
appraisals. The appraisers themselves re- 
ceive no salary, working gratis. 

The illustration herewith shows two 
jewelers working in the Bureau testing and 
appraising jewelry. 








Polishing Paste for Silver 

JX grams carbonate of magnesia and 10 

grams minutely pulverized lapis hematite 
(so called “red-polish”) are mixed with 10 
grams chalk precipitate and rubbed through 
a silk-gauze sieve. One-tenth of a gram 
carmine, dissolved in a little spirits of sal- 
ammoniac, is added to one gram hyposul- 
phurate of soda. After further dissolving 
and mixing with 20-25 grams spirit, 50 grams 
of the purest clay are moistened and kneaded 
with the above muddy powder. 

After drying it produces a_ rose-colored 
clay that easily removes the black sulphate 
of silver tarnish and brings out a lovely 
luster.—Pharmaccutisches Zentral-Blat. 
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MONEY SAVING PROPOSITION 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF Wey - yg of CNM BIG BENS 
WESTCLOX Clocks BABY BENS 
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Chime, 2 Silver Dials, 4 White Dials. Average size of these Clocks 18!% in. to 20% in. at above price. 


M. LEVITZ & CO. Levitz Building ALBANY, N. Y. 


The EDGE MESH Bracelet 


Extension End Hook and Safety Lock 








Made in 

1 /10-14 kt. Sold 
White, 

Green and through 
Roman, the 
Alon Jobbing 
Sterling Trade. 
Silver. No. 75 


W.C. Edge Jewelry Co. 


480 Washington St. Newark, N. J. 
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A Brief History of Sheffield Plate 





By Joseph Danforth Little 























HE manner in which Sheffield Plate was 

discovered was one of those strange 
accidents by which art and commerce are 
occasionally enriched. It is recorded that 
Sheffield Plate was 
discovered in the 
year 1742 in the 
town whence it takes 
its name. It was 
not only manufac- 
tured in Sheffield 
but also in Birming- 
ham and_ London. 
Later it was made in 
Russia and Holland 
and also in the 
United States in 
limited quantities. 

It was discovered 
by accident by 
Thomas Boulsover, 
who was an ingenious mechanic in Sheffield, 
England. It is said that he was repairing 
the handle of a pocket knife composed part- 
ly of silver and partly of copper, and in 
making his repairs he accidentally fused the 
two metals. He at once conceived the idea 
of uniting these two metals and using this 
as a substitute for making articles which 
had heretofore been made of sterling silver 
only. He seems to have specialized in mak- 
ing small articles such as buckles, buttons, 
snuff boxes and patch boxes, some of which 
were only half an inch in diameter, 
and did not attempt to make larger 
articles. He did not appreciate how 
important his discovery was, nor did he have 
the vision or imagination; so, like many in- 
ventors, he did not reap the full results from 
his remarkable discovery. 

As a matter of fact, Boulsover redis- 
covered the art of overlapping one metal 
upon another, for this art was practiced by 
the Assyrians, who overlapped iron with 
bronze, and copper implements coated with 
silver have been found in the ruins of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. In fact, from 
the very earliest times, the plating of a base 
metal with silver or gold has been practiced. 

Veitch in his able work entitled “Sheffield 
Plate” tells us (page 2) that “Pliny in his 
natural history gives an account of the 
method used in his day of applying silver to 
articles of tin and copper.” 

One of Boulsover’s apprentices, John 
Hancock by name, realizing the importance 
of the discovery, began to make tea sets, 
waiters, candlesticks and the like, while 
Boulsover was making small wares. Early 
in his career he established mills to facilitate 
the rolling of copper plate and not only 
made articles of importance in Sheffield Plate 
but supplied other manufacturers with cop- 
per-plate in the flat. 

Sheffield Plate was made by taking an 
ingot of copper, somewhat in the form of a 
brick, and placing upon it a thick sheet of 
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silver; the two were then bound together 
and fired upon an open hearth by a fire of 
charcoal. When the correct temperature had 
been reached, the ingot with the sheet of 











SHEFFIELD PLATE CUPS, EGG CUPS, FUNNEL 
AND DECANTER LABEL 


silver was withdrawn from the fire and a 
union of the two metals was effected. He 


found that when placed under rollers the 
two metals could be elongated and that he 
could produce sheet metal with silver on 
one side and copper on the other, if desired. 
This discovery was made just at a time when 
there was a demand for a material cheaper 
than solid silver and better than pewter. 

For a period of about 20 years the makers 
of Sheffield Plate were successful in plating 
on one side only of the copper ingot but 
eventually a furnace was invented in which 
an ingot could be plated on both sides simul- 
taneously. 

THE THREE PERIODS 


The manufacture of Sheffield Plate may 
be divided into three periods—“The Imitation 
Silver Mark Period,” 1742 to 1780; “The 
Registered Mark Period,” 1780 to 1800, and 
the “Device Mark Period,” 1800 to 1850, 
when for practical purposes the manufacture 
ceased to exist. 

The Sheffield Plate of the “Imitation 
Silver Mark Period,” dating from 1742 to 
1780, is to the collector without doubt the 
most interesting. It was made in the work 
shops at Sheffield and from a point of work- 
manship these early specimens are not equal 
to those of the two later periods, although 
in most instances the designs used followed 
those of the solid silver then in fashion. 
This is accounted for by the fact that in 
making articles in Sheffield Plate the manu- 
facturers were forced to employ copper- 
smiths and tinsmiths, and close examination 
of pieces made in this period show traces of 
the tinker. 

















COFFEE POT AND TWO-HANDED CUP, BY UNKNOWN MAKER, CONTAINING MARKS SIMULATING 
HALL-MARKS, NOW IN THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
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ist at this time there sprang up a num- 
ber of traveling tinsmiths who worked at 
this new invention. They were a type of 
men known to the trade as “Birds of Pas- 
saze’—men who wandered from place to 
place looking for higher wages. They be- 
came very independent and demanded and re- 
ceived unusual wages. It is recorded that 
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a pair of candlesticks for two guineas ; 
they are quite pretty.” 

Articles made during the “Imitation Silver 
Period” were salvers, candlesticks, coffee 
pots, snuffer-trays, tea-urns, cheese-dishes, 
sauce boats and tureens. 

When in 1773, the cities of Sheffield and 
Birmingham appealed to Parliament for the 
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PIERCED AND PRESSED FESTCO N CAKE BASKET 


some of these men inststed that the hair- 
dresser should attend to them during sup- 
posed working hours with his paraphernalia, 

powder and all. 
Horace Walpole, passing through Sheffield 
in 1760, describes it as “one of the 
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CENTERPIECE WITH WIRE BASKETS MADE 
aBouT 1775 

foulest towns in the most charming 

situation. There are 22,000 inhabitants 


there, making knives and scissors, and 
they remit £11,000 a week to London. 
One man there has discovered the art 
of plating copper with silver. I bought 


MADE IN 1773 


establishment of local assay offices, the 
London silversmiths raised grave objections ; 
they complained that both these towns were 
not only engaged in making plated wares in 
imitation of solid silver, but that they placed 
thereon marks closely resembling the hall- 
mark. 

The result of this opposition on the part 
of London was that, while assay offices were 
granted to the two provincial towns, these 
platers were forbidden on pain of transporta- 
tion to place any mark whatsoever on their 
plated wares. 

The “Plated Wares” act of 1773 was re- 
pealed in 1784 when this “Registered Mark” 
was instituted, although during some 11 
years (1773-1784) all plated wares were 
forbidden by law to be marked. 

This new act of Parliament (1784) made 
it incumbent upon all platers living within 
a radius 100 miles of Sheffield, whether they 
desired to mark their goods or not, to regis- 
ter at the Sheffield Assay Office a mark, 
consisting of the full name of the firm, fol- 
lowed by a device (an acorn, a star, etc.) 

The inclusion of Birmingham within this 
radius forced the platers of that city to 
register their marks at Sheffield and this 
caused considerable feeling, and registration 
was frequently evaded with the result that 
many offending makers were fined by the 
authorities of Sheffield. 


THE REGISTERED MARK PERIOD 

During the years comprising the “Regis- 
tered Mark Period” (1780-1800) the making 
of Sheffield Plate was wonderfully improved. 
Better workmen were employed and the tin- 
smith disappeared, with the result that a 
more finished style prevailed. Many of the 
pieces produced were of charming design and 
superb craftsmanship. Dies were introduced 
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and used extensively. The dies, being made 
from solid steel, required skillful working 
and die cutting soon became a special trade. 

The discovery of “Double Plating” has 
assisted the making of a more finished 
article. 

For engraving crests and monograms a 
silver shield was applied, but it presented a 
raised surface and met with disapproval. To 
overcome this, a method of sinking into the 
copper a disc of silver was adopted. Pierced 
work began to appear on such articles as the 
mustard pot, salt celler, muffineer. Heavy 
gadroon borders replaced the bead and thread 
border on larger and more important pieces, 
and mountings and “masks” were struck 
from dies out of solid silver and filled in 
with lead before being applied. 

A new method was discovered for apply- 
ing the “engraving shield,” a thin sheet of 
silver of finer quality than that upon the 
copper plate was laid in position and ad- 

















SHEFFIELD PLATE COFFEE URN MADE ABOUT 
1790, IN THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 


hered under the correct amount of heat, 
owing to the difference in the standard. It 
was then planished to an even surface. 
Bright engraving and flat chasing was in- 
troduced during this period. 


THE DEVICE MARK PERIOD 


From about 1800 and onward, in place of 
the unpopular registered marks makers, evi- 
dently acting on their own responsibility, be- 
gan to use as a mark their device only, as 
it appeared in the register but many times 
enlarged, such as the “Crossed Arrows”—a 
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Quality =- Economy 


That is why the Weidlich Lines of solid silver 
(925/1000 fine) stand out as leaders. 


We show but two of our numbers, but the com- 
plete line ranges from a Baby Spoon or Salt 
and Pepper Set to Coffee Sets, Water Sets, Buf- 
fet Sets, Platters, Trays, etc., and each item is 
priced to stimulate sales and increase profit. 


Weidlich silver has always been an unusual 
value, but in 1924 it will be more so than ever. 
Our salesmen are in all territories. 
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complete line on display in our N. Y. Salesrooms 
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Write for illustrations and prices. 
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passing years. 
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if you will suggest such a gift to the ac- 
tive workers of the various organizations 
in your community. 


Our line is exceptionally complete. [I- 
lustrated above are just a few designs 
which wholesalers who handle H. & O. 
Emblems can show you or secure very 
promptly from us. Also we shall be glad 
to make up special designs with estimates 
on request. 


H. & O. Emblems are sold thru 
Wholesalers Exclusively 
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46 Chestnut St., Providence, R. I. 
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famous mark, representing the arms of the 
City of Sheffield, used by the firm of Cros- 
wick, and the “Pine Apple,” used by Daniel 
Holy & Co., and other similar marks. The 
use of the device was undoubtedly contrary 
to law but apparently it was not prohibited 
and the law remains in force today, since it 
does not appear that it was even repealed. 
The “Device Mark Period” of Sheffield 
Plate is perhaps most generally known, and 
some of the earlier examples made in this 
period are decidedly pleasing on account of 
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the Sheffield people 100 years to establish. 

This new invention—electro-plating—so re- 
duced the cost and facilitated the production 
that the old process of Sheffield Plating was 
soon discontinued. This was about the year 
1850. 








The Rococo Period in Jewelry 





[ jewelry the rococo was not carried to 
anything like the extravagant lengths that 
it reached in other branches of the applied 














CANDLESTICKS WITH 


their excellent workmanship and design. 
Later in the period the tendency was for a 
more florid style, which in the reign of 
George IV broke out of all control. 

The reign of Sheffield Plate endured for 
100 years. During that period a new and 
most difficult art had been entirely developed 
and exploited. 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City there are a number of pieces 
of Sheffield Plate, most of them of the “De- 
vice Mark Period,” and it is unfortunate 
that the collection is not larger than it is. 

It will perhaps be a surprise, not only to 
the public but to those closely allied to the 
silver and silver-plated industry, to know 
that Sheffield Plate was made in a limited 
way in America. Bigelow, in his book en- 
titled “Historic Silver of the Colonies,” 
speaks of it (page 9) and E. Alfred Jones 
speaks of it in one of his articles. 

About a century after the discovery of 
Sheffield Plate, electro-plate was invented, 
It is difficult to attribute the invention of 
electro-platedware to any one person, for 
about the year 1840 many and simultaneous 
improvements occurred, and several patents 
were taken out by as many individuals, so 
that it is almost impossible to point to any 
one individual and say he alone was the 
inventor of the process and brought it to 
perfection. 

Elkington & Co., of London, in 1840 took 
out a patent and bought up nearly all other 
Patents on this new invention. When they 
began to make silver-platedware by the new 
Process, the Sheffield Plate manufacturers 
became very much alarmed about the 
future of their industry, which it had taken 








INTERCHANGEABLE BRANCHES (1800). 


arts, according to Maclvor Percival in his 
work, “Chats on Old Jewellery,” and contin- 
ues: “Its principal effect was on the lines in 
which the gems which were so fashionable 
were set, and the work in which such things 
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gold extremely popular, but this type of 
design is not really suitable for gold. It 
shows up lights and reflections to a certain 
extent, but one does not feel that a gold- 
smith would either initiate the style or even 
wish to work in it unless he were led to 
do so by it being in demand. It seems at 
best an interesting and highly skilled trans- 
lation for some other material. It was in 
its most ornate forms an exotic, and failed 
to retain its hold long on the general fancy. 

“The kind of mock simplicity that came 
into vogue under the influence of Madame 
de Pompadour expressed itself in jewelry 
by the most charming bouquets and groups 
of musical instruments and other ornamental 
fancies worked in gold d@ quatre couleurs. 
The metal was mixed with different alloys 
to vary the tint, copper giving a red tint, 
silver a green, and iron a blue shade. The 
design was cut out in pieces of the required 
colored gold, and these were soldered on to 
a plain ground and carved, chased and 
engraved in the most minute and perfect 
detail. Though apparently simple it was a 
very costly fashion, as it demanded the most 
elaborate and skilled workmanship to carry 
out the delicate design in the quiet though 
distinctive manner demanded. 

“With the coming of the ‘antique’ taste a 
step farther away of the extravagant curves 
and swells cf the rococo was taken.” 








G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, recently 
published a new edition of “A Book of 
Precious Stones,” by Julius Wodiska, in 
which are now included four plates showing 
specimens of up-to-date diamond jewelry. 
The first edition of this book was published 
in 1909, since which time there have been 
seven printings, some of which have had 
slight changes and additions. The present 
edition contains no change in text with the 
exception of the new illustrations. The book, 

















CHASED PLATE TRAY WITH 


as seals are mounted. Watch-keys, watch 
backs, miniature cases, and chatelaines are 
also objects in which we are likely to find 
the scrolls, ribbons and shell-work mingled 
in the rich but somewhat inconsequent way 
which is characteristic of the style. During 
this period we find chiselled and wrought 


SHELL AND 


SCROLL-MOUNTS MADE AROUT 1828 


which contains 370 pages, has also four 
plates in colors and 42 full page illustrations. 
In this work the author has treated the 
identification of gems and gem minerals and 
gives a very comprehensive account of their 
scientific, commercial, artistic and historical 
aspects. 
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The Sapphire’s Place Among American Gems 





Product of the Montana Mines Worked By a British Company Shows Big 
Increase in Recent Years—A Brief History of the Industry 




















F i;W gem buyers generally, and even few 
jewelers, realize that the United States 
is one of the great sources of supply of 
sapphires. In fact, this ts about the only 
percious stone produced in this country in 
any distinctly large quantity. Of the value 


sections of Victoria, Southern Australia, 
Queensland, and especially New South 
Wales. 

It is the above countries that the gem 
dealer generally has in mind in connection 
with sapphires, not realizing that a large 

















YENERAL VIEW OF THE SAPPHIRE MINE 


of all the gems produced in the United 
States, that of the sapphire amounts to 
nearly four-fifths of the total. According 
to the figures of the Geological Survey, the 
value of 50 or more yarieties of precious 
stones produced in 1920 was a little over 
$265,000 and the value of the sapphires 
amounted to $214,000, while in 1921 out of 
a total of $518,000 the value otf the sapphires 
amounted to over $482,000. 

The very large production of sapphires 
mentioned has come within the past few 
vears. The production in 1917 was about 
$54,000, that in 1918 $42,000 and that in 
1919 $40,000. The increased production of 
1921, according to B. H. Stoddard in the 
report of the Geological Survey published 
last year, was due to the washing of the 
accumulation of old dirt of tive years’ stand- 
ing at Utica, Mont., by the New Mine Syndi- 
cate. The material had been exposed to the 
weather so long that valuable results had 
been obtained. 

The sapphire, as the trade well knows, is 
the name given to blue corundrum, but the 
stone differs from the ruby practically only 
in color, though in some cases it may be 
slightly harder than its red associate. But 
the form of the crystal of the sapphire 
agrees completely in its general symmetry 
with that of the crystal of the ruby. Like 
the ruby, the sapphires are found in Burma, 
in the same localities and under the same 
conditions. Ceylon is another place that 
has been famous for its sapphires, as is 
Kashmir, in the northwestern Himalayas. 
Australia also has produced sapphires in 
‘quantities, the stones coming from various 


amount of the commercial sapphire sold now 
came from the State of Montana. This is 
probably due to the fact that though found 
in this country, these sapphires are not mar- 
keted to the trade here, the mine being con- 
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The discovery of sapphires in Montana 
was an accident and was made by placer 
miners who formed themselves into a com- 
pany for the purpose of working the gold 
bearing gravels found in pockets upon the 
limestone bench lands lying east of the Yogo 
fork of the Judith river. The search for 
gold proved to be unprofitable and the money 
expended was entirely lost. But the sluice 
boxes were found to contain a number of 








OPEN SURFACE CUT IN THE ORIGINAL WORK 
blue pebbles which were subsequently iden- 
tified by Dr. Geo. F. Kunz of Tiffany & Co. 
as sapphires. An attempt was then made 
to prospect for gems and to develop the 
industry. It was found that the Montana 
stones varied in shade from light to dark, 
some being the true sapphire or cornflower 

blue, while others ran in shades that ap- 














VIEW OF WASHING FLOOR AND FLUMES CONTAINING 


trolled by the New Mine Sapphire Syndicate 
of London, and the stones being sent abroad 
for cutting. Sapphires had previously been 
found in North Carolina and South Carolina, 
and even in Georgia and Alabama, but never 
in quantities sufficient to affect the market 
in any way. 


RIFFLES FOR CATCHING THE SAPPHIRES 


proached the amethyst and even the red of 
the ruby. The crystals were rhombopedral 
in habit and in this respect differed from the 
sapphires which had been found in Helena, 
Mont., some time previously. 

The mining of Montana sapphires has 
now gone on continuously for over 30 years, 
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Mr. Albert Ramsay has just returned from a trip 
to India, and has brought back with him one of 
the finest collections of SAPPHIRES known. 
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The collection ranges from § to 35 carats. 


Mr. Ramsay also wishes to announce that he has settled in 
his new premises at 2 W. 47th St., New York. 


Albert Ramsay & Co. 


2 W. 47th St. 
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Tel. Bryant 8108 
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but little being heard of the work in this 
country except in the occasional reports on 
precious stones made in the Geological Sur- 
yey, or in the reports of gems in the 
Mineral Industry and like _ publications. 
Today, mining progresses on a most exten- 











WASHING ON FIRST FLOOR 

sive scale, the mines producing gems of 
practically every shade of blue and which 
sell in the market with the sapphires from 
Kashmir, Ceylon and Siam. 

The sapphires occur in a dyke of trap rock 
outcropping through limestone rock. The 
material in which they appear varies in ap- 
pearance and character from hard rock 
down through different graduations to the 
soft oxidized clay into which by exposure 
it finally decomposes. The principal working 
is being conducted at a depth of 250 feet, 
at which level drifts have been driven. 
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The ore is broken by drilling with a low 
power explosive, and is raised in trucks of 
a capacity of 18 cubic feet each. The freshly 
mined ore has the appearance of a hard and 
fairly compact rock, slightly tinged with 
blue. The sapphires are distributed through- 
out the ore, though not in any great pro- 
fusion, and lengthy weathering of the pay 
dirt is necessary before washing operations 
are undertaken, though frequent wetting of 
the ore by hose pipes assists in its disinte- 
gration and slackening. 

‘Mining is carried on throughout the year, 
but washing is only possible between May 
and November. After the ore has undergone 
the necessary amount of weathering, a 
stream of water is led against the side of 
the dump and the ore washed into sluices, 
any dirt not sufficiently decomposed to set 
the sapphires free being thrown back on the 
washing floor for a further period of 
weathering, while the slacked dirt is passed 
over a series of riffles, in which the sapphires 
and other minerals having a high specific 
gravity are retained. 

The coarser tailings passing over the 
riffles are caught up in dams for further 
weathering and subsequent washing. The 
rifles are lifted at frequent intervals and 
their contents passed through a series of 
sieves of graduated sizes, the concentrates 
being subjected to a series of processes for 
eliminating foreign material and reducing the 
residue as nearly as_ possible to pure 
sapphires. 

The remaining process is the cutting and 
polishing of the gems and their final manu- 
facture into articles of jewelry. The cutting 
is done in Europe and the Montana sapphires 
which now take a high place in the gem 
market are sold all over the world. 








Maiden Lane and the Jewelry Trade 


New York, Jan. 31, 1924, 

Iiditor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
i an obscure corner of the real estate 

columns of a daily paper there recently 
appeared the following: “The projection of 
the Federal Reserve Bank building, several 
years ago, disturbed so many jewelers that 
it started the consideration of an uptown 











WASHING FLOOR SHOWING ORE IN COURSE OF REDUCTION 
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removal of the trade, and the Backer inter- 
ests set about to accommodate them by 
building for their requirements. 

“Real estate brokers and owners of prop- 
erty at the eastern end of Maiden Lane and 
contiguous streets, it would seem, have over- 
looked an opportunity of building for jewel- 
ers on lots that cost a great deal less than 
the side block lots to which the trade evi- 
dently is getting ready to move.” 

Now, as long as the aforesaid condition 
continues, there is no doubt that many of 
the trade will strike camp and move to “fair 
fields and pastures new.” ‘No amount of sen- 
timentalizing over “historic associations,” etc., 
can keep a live industry in an environment 
that will not provide quarters for its proper 
pursuit. There is no phenomenon in the up- 
town migration, it is simply a matter of 
supplying a demand. 

Withal, the uptown location offers nothing 
beyond adequate building conveniences to 
tempt manufacturing and jobbing interests. 
In the matter of rapid transit alone the dis- 
trict is very much inferior to Maiden Lane. 
Let the Jerseyite, the Long Islander, the 
Staten Islander, compare the approximate 
time to both. In fact, the dweller in any 
part of the metropolitan district except the 
northerly section. Even the latter has a 
much better chance of a seat during the 
homeward rush, from the lower section. 

There is also a remote clause in the zon- 
ing laws for the upper district that should 
give the judicious pause. That is, the re- 
striction of manufacturing space to 25 per 
cent of the floor space. Such a restriction, 
it is easy to foresee, might become gall and 
wormwood to a tenant. Suppose the work- 
shop end should in time require a larger 
proportionate space, say 30 or 35 per cent. 
What a rigmarole of red tape it would re- 
quire for permission from the seats of the 
mighty to install two extra watchmakers’ 
benches. 

If jewelers and the jewelry interests are 
really concerned in preserving the time- 
honored Maiden Lane district for their pur- 
poses, they must indicate to real estate in- 
terests in the surrounding territory the op- 
portunities for profit. That territory offers 
the jewelry industry its logical and unham- 
pered field for expansion. It might be found 
a great economic advantage to buy and build 
on the co-operative plan as has been the re- 
cent tendency in dwellings. This would in- 
sure permanency, and the benefits of owner- 
ship. 

It is certain that the wide separation of 
certain classes of the trade that any consider- 
able uptown movement would effect must 
result in serious inconvenience to its mem- 
bers. The advantages of the proximity of 
allied crafts need not be emphasized to those 
experienced in their workings. The heavier 
classes of manufacturing are excluded from 
the uptown district, or anywhere near it. 

In the fevered scramble that has resulted 
from many of the skilfully engineered 
schemes of real estate speculators, few re- 
flect that enhanced values so achieved must 
result in a corresponding depreciation else- 
where. So it has been in the various “move- 
ments” of other trades, and so it is—if we 
may judge by the illuminating observation 
quoted above—in the Maiden Lane question. 

Yours truly, 
S. R. 
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Ask Your Wholesaler for “PAYCO-FLEX” Bracelets—If He Can’t Supply You, Send Us His Name 
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Mounted Diamond 


Jewelry and Mountings 


For nearly twenty-five years we have been making platinum and diamond jewelry of 
the most exquisite design and workmanship. The charm and beauty of our creatjons 
appeal to the most discriminating buyer. 


We use iridio-platinum exclusively. 
Exceptional facilities for special order work. 


Morse Bros. Designs Correctly Interpret the Prevailing Fashion 


SYlorse Drolers 


Importers of Diamonds 
Creators of Distinctive Jewelry 


11 John St. New York 
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The News from England 





Gem Salesman Robbed—West London Jeweler Reports Loss of Diamond 
Rings—Reward Offered for Return of Lost Pearls—Stolen 
Jewels Recovered 




















Lonpon, Jan. 19—While on his way to 
keep an appointment with a Hatton Garden 
diamond merchant, George Romanoff, a dia- 
mond merchant’s traveler, was assaulted and 
robbed of $10,000 worth of jewels not far 
from the “Garden” last night. Romanoff, 
when discovered by passersby in a dazed 
condition in the street, was taken to the 
nearest metropolitan hospital. He was 
carrying the jewels in a bag. Two men ran 
into him as he was approaching Hatton 
Garden. One threw pepper in his eyes and 
the other kicked him in the stomach, he said. 


* * * 


Nearly $4,500 worth of diamond rings 
were stolen this week from the premises of 
R. W. Jay, jeweler and diamond merchant 
of West London. Small coups of this na- 
ture are increasing in the metropolis month- 
ly. Jewelers are taking precautions by pack- 
ing the most valuable articles in safes every 
night. 

ee a 

The famous Culliman diamond made its 
periodical debut again at the ceremonials 
attendant on the opening of Parliament by 
the King, this week. Amidst the blaze of 
jewels that smothered the corsage of the 
Queen, as she sat in the House of Lords, the 
beautiful stone stood out triumphant. The 
King wore a crown that was submerged in 
precious stones. In contrast to this splash 
of color and light, produced by the gowns 
and jewels of society, the simplicity of the 
dark dresses of the women M. P.’s was 
striking. 

x * * 

Holborn Viaduct jewelry assessors are of- 
fering a reward of $1,250 for the recovery 
of two magnificent pearls, weighing, between 
them, some 54 grains and valued at nearlv 
$15,000. The pearls are the property of a 
Hatton Garden firm of gem merchants and 
their disappearance was not noted until new 
year stocktaking disclosed the fact. The 
only record of the gems is a book entry 
made last September, showing that they were 
then in transit between the Hatton Garden 
firm and another gem house. No one can 
seem to account for their disappearance. 
The assessors posting the reward notice say 
it would be very difficult for anyone to dis- 
pose of the pearls, either here or across the 
water, owing to their exceptional size. 

* * * 

Part of the proceeds of a jewel robbery 
in Bishopsgate, East London, last August 
are reported to have been unearthed at a 
German villa in Thuringia, where the police 
have found $250,000 worth of gems of all 
grades in both rough and polished goods. 
This haul is considered to be a portion of 
the loot accumulated by the continental 
“jewel gang” since the Armistice. The fact 


that some of the jewelry has been identi- 
fied as that stolen from London jewelers in- 
dicates that the gang has its ramifications 
throughout Europe. The Bishopsgate coup 
jewelry 


was particularly audacious. The 


premises were almost opposite a police sta- 
tion. Some $80,000 worth of cut and uncut 
gems were extracted from a safe while the 
local police officer patrolled up and down the 
block. The front door of the shop was 
forced. The insurance company involved of- 
fered $5,000 reward for the arrest of the 
burglars, without success. The hiding place 
in Thuringia is said to have been discovered 
after a gang attempted to break into a jewel- 
ry shop at a Swiss resort, one member of 
the party being shot dead by the police. 1n- 
quiries showed that he was a German and 
came from Thuringia. Since then another 
man has been tracked down and arrested as 
an accomplice, incriminating jewelry having 
been found on him. 
* * x 


Preliminary announcement is made here 
that a new company, called the Akoko In- 
vestment Trust, with a capital of $150,000 
in $50 shares, is to be formed to take $125,- 
000 worth of new shares in Akoko Main 
Reef, Ltd., a West African gold company, 
and to purchase and resell other shares. 
Akoko Main Reef is the concern that issued 
150,000 shilling shares to a financial group 
a year ago at two shillings each. Of the 
$150,000, $100,000 is offered at par to Akoko 
Main Reef shareholders. The remaining 
$50,000 is being taken over by a financial 
group whose name is not disclosed at present. 

x * * 


Some new designs in scent and perfume 
containers are proving such good sellers that 
the jewelers here are making special displays 
of them as a new season line. These con- 
tainers, mostly in glass, are fashioned in the 
form of clowns, polliwogs, dancers, and the 
like. The head forms the stopper. There 
is a Parisian atmosphere about these con- 
tainers which make attractive ornaments in 
the boudoir besides having a utility value 
for the owner. 








“Deutsche Schmuckwaren-Zeitung” Stops 
Publication 

The Deutsche Goldschmiede-Zeitung, in a 
recent issue, announces that Die Deutsche 
Schmuckwaren-Zeitung has stopped publi- 
cation on account of the severe financial 
stress now being experienced in Germany. 
Die Deutsche Schmuckwaren-Zeitung had 
for many years been formerly most favor- 
ably known as the Pforzheimer Bijouterie- 
Zeitung and was published by the house of 
Donatus Weber, of Pforzheim, Germany. 
We regret the demise of so interesting a 
contemporary and hope that when Germany 
revives it will resuscitate Die Deutsche 
Schmuckwaren-Zeitung, 








Announcement has been made of Sydney 
M. Selinger, as chairman of the jewelry 
section of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Animals in the Decorative Arts 


6oTHE representation of animals finds a 

great place in the decorative arts,” 
according to FP. Rouaix, who says: “As- 
syrian art shows a great variety in its sculp- 
tures of animals in which the muscles and 
even the veins are extremely prominent. 
The winged oxen with human heads, as seen 
in the Louvre Museum, give us some idea 
of the case. Egypt offers in her mythology 
human beings with the heads of animals 
(dog, wolf. ape, hawk). The legs of pieces 
of furniture are more generally animals’ 
legs, and we note that the rear legs of chairs 
and bedsteads are represented by the rear 
legs of animals. The Sphinx and the ser- 
pent play a big role in the art of that coun- 
try. The animal form is sometimes par- 
taken of as the entire work; the bow] of 
the spoon in the case of toilet spoons is 
often formed of the Nile goose, its wings 
pivoted and forming the cover. The scarab, 
mystic symbol, finds incessant repetition. 
Greek art employs for furniture supports 
lion legs with the claws. The rhytons are 
often figures of an animal’s head (ox). At 
the angles of the altars we find ox skulls 
(bucranes). Necklaces represent serpents, 
so do bracelets. Ear pendants take on a 
bird as central motif. The Sphinxes that 
have been found in ornamentation are modi- 
fied; they de not have the primitive stiffness 
any more. 


“The Egyptian headdress has disappeared. 
It is a graceful head of a woman on the 
body of a woman, terminating in the hind- 
quarters of a lioness and having, in front, 
the two legs of a lioness; on the back rise 
two large wings, their ends often turned up. 

“The pagan mythology also gives a promi- 
nent place to animals: Jupiter has an eagle, 
Venus has doves, Juno a peacock, Minerva 
an owl, etc. The Middle Ages employed 
animals (the lion of St. Mark, calf of St. 
Luke, eagle of St. John, eagle of St. Mat- 
thew, dove of the Holy Ghost) as symbols 
for religious attributes; the serpent (often 
with a woman’s head) personified evil. 
Christ figured as a Paschal lamb, the peli- 
can (Charity). the fish [also emblem of 
Christ], sometimes even the stag is seen. 
The unicorn represents the memory of a 
legend of the period. 

“With the Renaissance, the demi-gods, 
sirens, caryatides, invaded furniture carving 
and in panels are the arabesques. The 17th 
century is toc noble to give much space to 
animals; nevertheless, Bérain’s arabesques 
were not afraid of creating a whole fantastic 
world in which play apes, goats and learned 
dogs. Louis XVth period is entirely con- 
chology and shells. The style Louis XVIth 
has its cooing doves and turtle-doves. 

“The Egyptian Expedition exhumed the 
Sphinx and brought it into the Empire 
style; swans with their gracefully curved 
necks furnished numerous arms for seats.” 


. 








A concern in Paris, France, seeks the ex- 
clusive agency for watches and clocks, ac- 
cording to an announcement made recently 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. For any further information 
write to the Bureau at Washington, D. C., 
or any of its branches, and refer to File 
No. 8876. 
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FOR YOUR BENEFIT _ “<1! marketing of a product depends on 


three features in the product, a wide public de- 
mand and ready access to the goods by all those who wish to profit by their sale. 
The merits of S. M. Watch Cases are assured. Demand for them has grown as their 
merits have become recognized; it is constantly increasing by leaps and bounds because of 
judicious merchandising. 





6Y%. Ligne Diamond 


CO-OPERATION Merely to solicit the jobber to stock S. M. Watch Cases is 


far from our thought of co-operation. We consider it of prime 
importance to exert every effort at our command to move the jobber’s stocks as quickly as 
possible, to make similar efforts to help create turn-over for the dealer. Only in this man- 
ner can our obligation to the trade be fulfilled. 
Complete line of Rolled Gold Plate and 20-18-14K. Solid Gold Cases Always on Hand. 


Write for Samples Through Your Jobber 


S. M. WATCH CASE CO., Inc. 


10-12 Kenmare St. NEW YORK 
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1/10 Gold Front, Back and Edges 1/10 Gold Back, Front and Edges. 


1/10 GOLD STERLING 
Cuff Links Bar Pins 
Waldemars Flexible Bracelets 
Tubing Bracelets Watchless Fobs Bangle Bracelets 


A. A. GREENE CO., Inc. Providence, R. I. 
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What Is Quadruple Plate? 








Taunton Concern Asks Federal Trade Commission to Define Conditions Under 
Which This Term Can be Used 
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WasHINGTON, D. C.—The White Silver 
Co., of Taunton, Mass., has replied to 
the complaint of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission charging that the firm labels its 
product “quadruple plate” when in fact the 
plating process used is not that commonly 
understood as quadruple plating. Louis J. 
Antine, treasurer of the White Silver Co., 
has informed the Commission that the firm 
wishes to comply with the Commission’s de- 
cision but in order to do so must know 
what thickness of silver plating, in the Com- 
mission’s judgment, constitutes the ‘“quac 
ruple” description. Mr, Antine suggested for 
the Commission’s information that the thick- 
ness of plating by the modern process de- 
pends upon the time the article to be plated 
is immersed in the solution. 

The letter received by the Commission 
from Mr. Antine reads as follows: 


“Kindly consider this letter as our ap- 
pearance in the above styled matter and 
with reference to the same may we state 
that we stand ready and willing at all 
times to co-operate with your honorable 
board and to comply with your sugges- 
tions and recommendations. 

“May we ask that you define what 
thickness of silver plating in your 
judgment complies with a “quadruple” 
characterization, having in mind that the 
thickness of plating under modern 
process is dependent upon the length of 
time the article to be plated is immersed 
in the solution.” 


It was stated by Otis B. Johnson, sec- 
retary of the Commission, following re- 
ceipt of Mr. Antine’s letter, that the point 
raised by the White Silver Co. will be given 
consideration in the hearings on the case 
and that the r- «ular procedure will be fol- 
lowed, ending . action by the Commission 
either dismis' zg the complaint or an order 
to “cease and desist” egainst the firm. 

When the silver-plated hollowware manu- 
facturers in conference with the Commission 
last year asked that the Commission adopt a 
certain standard of quality to which articles 
marked “Sheffield” shall conform, the manu- 
facturers stated that the practical abandon- 
ment of the term “quadruple plate” had been 
forced by its misuse and that they desired to 
protect the “Sheffield” mark from similar 
degradation. 

As the Commission subsequently ruled that 
the mark “Sheffield” could not be used in 
any case except on the genuine Sheffield 
plate made in yEngland, the silver-plated 
hollowware 1 ifacturers were left without 
an alternative, judging by their own state- 
ment of their predicament. The Commis- 
sion’s present action may tend to bring the 
quadruple mark again into good repute if it 
insists that an article to bear that stamp must 
he plated by the genuine quadruple process 
and must conform to a certain standard of 
quality, 

On the other hand, it may declare the term 
“quadruple plate” to be meaningless or in- 


capable of definition and forbid its use as 
well as that of “Sheffield plate.” If this 
happens the silver-plated hollowware manu- 
factures may have to get together and de- 
termine on entirely new terms to represent 
the different qualities of their wares, define 
these exactly and get the Commission to 
endorse them. 

The action of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in the White case is therefore being 
watched with interest by all elements of the 
jewelry trade. 








HAUSMANN BUYS GRISWALD’S 





Second Oldest Jewelry Concern in New 
Orleans Takes Over Old Firm of 
A. B. Griswald & Co. 


New Oreans, La., Jan. 30.—As a result 
of negotiations begun some weeks ago, there 
was consummated Saturday the sale of the 
hig jewelry establishment of A. B, Griswald 
& Co., 726 Canal St., to the firm of Haus- 
mann, Inc., 135 Baronne St. The Haus- 
manns took immediate possession of the 
property thus acquired, which will be op- 
erated independently of the Hausmann con- 
cern on Baronne St. While it is not known 
what the Hausmanns paid for the stock, etc., 
of the Griswald firm, still it is regarded as 
the largest and most important transaction 
in that particular line that has occurred in 
this city within the recollection of the oldest 
inhabitant. 

The Griswald establishment was by far 
the oldest in the jewelry trade in this city, 
and perhaps in the south, 109 years. Haus- 
mann’s was the second oldest. The Griswald 
establishment commenced business in 1815 
under the name of Hyde & Goodrich, be- 
coming later the firm of A. B. Griswald & 
Co., Inc., of which the late Henry Ginder 
was the president until his death. Its career 
in all these years has been alike creditable 
to those whose names have been identified 
with it, to the community in which it has 
conducted its business, and it has always 
heen prosperous, as well as reliable and hon- 
orable. The sale was brought about through 
the desire of the heirs of A, B. Griswald & 
Co.; that is, of the Henry Ginder estate, 
large stockholders in the firm, to realize on 
their holdings, and the decision on the part 
of I. L. Roane, president and manager of 
the firm, because of ill-health, to retire from 
business activities. 

The Hausmanns have had a remarkable 
and highly successful career, and for energy, 
enterprise, accomplishment and fair dealing 
ocenpy a high position in the estimation of 
this community. Theirs was the second old- 
est firm in the city, having to do with jewel- 
ry and kindred trades, and with the purchase 
of the Griswald property is now the oldest. 
The firm of Hausmann, Inc., was established 
by Henry Hausmann in 1870, and was a 
prosperous concern when its founder died in 
1878. His sons were but boys at that time, 
Louis 10 and Gabe six. So it devolved upon 
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the widow to carry on the business; and 
how well she did it can be no better illus- 
trated than by the phenomenal success which 
the firm of Hausmann, Inc., has since 
achieved. In the meantime the two boys 
grew up, and having learned their trade, re- 
lieved their mother of the responsibility she 
had so patiently and successfully borne dur- 
ing all the years of their youth. Now the 
third generation of the family is represented 
in the business, Henry Hausmann, son of 
Louis Hausmann, being the treasurer of the 
company. The original firm had four em- 
ployes, while it has now a personnel of 72. 
While the two stores will be operated sepa- 
rately, both will be managed by the present 
Hausmann firm, which is officered as fol- 
lows: Louis Hausmann, president; Mrs. J. 
Hausmann, vice-president ; Gabe Hausmann, 
vice-president ; Henry Hausmann, treasurer ; 
Louis D, Fineks, superintendent, and Emile 
J. Bernard, manager. 

Arthur G. Palfrey, whose connection with 
the firm of A. B. Griswald & Co. has ex- 
tended over a period of 30 years, and who 
was one of its stockholders, will continue 
with the new firm. 








The A. J. P. A. Propaganda Spreads 





N the columns of De Juwelier, our Ant- 

werp contemporary, in its issue of Dec. 
22, 1923, appears a short article headed 
“Against Contraband Traffic,” that contains 
the invitation of the American Jewelers’ Pro- 
tective Association to forward any informa- 
tion concerning the smuggling of diamonds, 
precious stones, etc. It gives notice of the 
U. S. A. Government “reward of a per- 
centage of the amount of import duties, pen- 
alties or fines received on those goods, either 
smuggled or entered at too low a figure.” 
The American Jewelers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation’s address in New York is given, 
together with telegraphic and code address. 
In the three final paragraphs of the article 
in the Antwerp paper we read: 

“The name of the informer will be kept 
strictly secret, and not even to the American 
authorities will it be communicated. The 
reward will be claimed in the name of the 
American Jewelers’ Protective Association, 
and the full amount received by the associa- 
tion will be forwarded to the informant. So 
here everyone has an opportunity of earning 
a reward which, for each separate case, often 
amounts up to $50,000.” The article is ac- 
knowledged as taken from the Diamanthan- 
delblad. This article is in Tenglish, and in 
a neighboring column of De Juwelier is a 
translation in the French language of the 
same. 








Burglars Break Glass Transom to Enter and 
Rob Store of Elmira, N. Y., Jeweler 


Ex_mira, N. Y., Jan. 30.—Burglars threw 
a stone through the glass transom over the 
window of Aaron Samuels’ jewelry store, 
101 W. Water St., yesterday morning, 
climbed through the window, loaded $1,000 
worth of jewelry in two handbags and made 
their escape by the way they came in. 

One of the bags was later found with 
cheap jewelry in it, the good having been 
sorted out and taken away. No clues were 
found. 
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MANUFACTURING JEWELERS : 
AND 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES 





49 & 51 Franklin Street Newark, N. J. 


























“BELAISMADE MEANS WELLMADE” 


for Forty Eight Years, We Have 
Concentrated on the Distributing and Mounting of 
Diamonds to the Best of Their Advantage. 





RESULT!—tThe Finest RINGS, BRACELETS, NECK ORNAMENTS, 
Procurable in PINS, NECKLACE CLASPS, WATCH CASES 


In Platinum or White Gold, With or Without Diamonds—or Else THE DIAMONDS MAY BE HAD LOOSE. 


Call on and the 
H. & E. O. BELAIS || b> BELAIS MFG. CO. 


FOR JEWELRY FOR THE CLASSES FOR JEWELRY FOR THE MASSES 


143 West 36th Street, New York 


























READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY | 
500 DIFFERENT STYLES OF 


CIGARETTE HOLDERS | 


— 


Made in Amber, Ivory, Bakelite and all other materials 

















Full Line of “London Made” Briar Pipes Suitable for the Holiday Trade 


ALFRED ORLIK 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York Established 1899 62 Barbican, London 
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HOLD FIRST BANQUET 





er of Indiana Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
Listen to Address On Tax 
Repeal at Dinner in Indianapolis 
J\viANAPOLIS, Ind., Jan. 30.—Belief that 
sion of Congress will repeal the five 
per cent. excise tax on jewelry was ex- 
pressed by Ralph Roessler, of Marion, Ind., 
ing the first annual Indianapolis ban- 
guet held under the auspices of the Indiana 
Retail Jewelers’ Association at the Spink- 
Arms Hotel, recently. 

Mr. Roessler based his prediction on the 
claim that the A. N. R. J, A. holds pledges 
from 305 out of 464 members of both the 
Senate and House of Representatives to vote 


Mem» 
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this 


addre 





RALPH ROESSLER, PRESIDENT 


for the repeal. Mr. Roessler only recently 
returned from Washington, where he spent 
time working for the interests of 
jewelers throughout the country. He told 
of the association’s fight against the luxury 
tax, declaring the levying of the excise, par- 
ticularly on such necessities as watches, 
clocks, wedding rings, etc., is particularly 
unjust. 

“The beginning of the tax can be traced 
hack to the days of the World War,” he 
declared. “The problem at that time was 
to raise large sums of money, and often 
there was not sufficient time to consider the 
hest methods to raise such sums. 

“It was in those hectic days that jewelry 
was classified as a luxury and the tax laid. 
It seems needless to say that the clock, the 
watch, silverware, the wedding ring and 
many other things sold by jewelers are not 
luxuries. The legislators probably had in 
mind the $100,000 string of pearls when they 
designated jewelry as a luxury. It is only 
the big fellow that sells such pearls and the 
burden of the tax falls on the small jeweler. 
It is unfair to ask the jeweler to pay a tax 
when anyone can sell jewelry without pay- 
ing the tax, provided they do not call them- 
selves jewelers.” 

Mr. Roessler told of how the work for the 
tepeal of the excise tax was carried on by 
jewelers in Washington; how a number of 
insurgent members of Congress were inter- 


some 
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viewed, and how the association finally ob- 
tained its majority number of pledges. 

Discussing the tax situation in general, 
Mr. Roessler declared that if the tax reduc- 
tion program goes through, it will not be 
in the form® of the Mellon measure, but as 
the Garner bill, which, he declared, embodies 
all the best features of Secretary Mellon’s 
proposal. 

The tax question undoubtedly will develop 
a most unusual political situation in Con- 
gress, Mr. Roessler said. It may result 
either in the veto by a Republican President 
of a Republican bill, or the passage of a 
Democratic tax bill under a Republican 
President, he declared. 

Full support to the excise tax repeal cam- 
paign at the expense of all other interests 
was pledged at a conference of members of 
the board of directors and executive commit- 
tee of the Indiana Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion in the Hotel Lincoln, the afternoon pre- 
ceding the evening banquet. 

While expressing themselves heartily in 
accord with the nationwide educational pub- 
licity campaign fostered by the national as- 
sociation, the officials of the Indiana asso- 
ciation, nevertheless, passed a resolution in 
substance postponing approval of the cam- 
paign until after congressional action on the 
tax repeal measure. 

The resolution withheld indorsement on 
“any action which might detract from full 
co-operation among its members on the 
elimination fight until the tax is repealed.” 

At the evening banquet, about 35 Indianap- 
olis jewelers were guests of the State asso- 
ciation officials. Reginald Carstang, secre- 
tary of the State Association, acted as 
toastmaster at the banquet. 

Among out-of-town officials who attended 
the conference and banquet at Indianapolis 
were Ed Williams, of Bloomington; Ed Lit- 
tle, of Auburn; Henry Liest, of New AI- 
bany; George Beach, of Valpariso; A. A. 
Vanrie, of Mishawaka; Earl McConnell, of 
Oakland City, and Wayne Bigwood, of 
Terre Haute. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roessler motored from their 
home in Marion to Indianapolis the day be- 
fore the meeting, and spent the night at the 
home of Frederick W. Fromm, manager of 
the Baldwin-Miller Jewelry Co. 








Walter H. Mellor, Field Secretary of the 
A. N. R. J. A. On a Tour of Oregon, 
Washington and Iowa 


Walter Mellor, field secretary of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion, is making a visit to the States of 
Washington, Oregon and Iowa, to carry the 
message of his organization and to interest 
retail jewelers in its activities. Mr. Mellor’s 
tour is divided as follows: Jan. 26 to Feb. 
9, Oregon; Feb. 9 to Feb. 23, Washington ; 
eh. 23 to March 1, Iowa. 

Mr. Mellor, who has countless friends 
among the jewelers in every section of the 
country, has interesting information which 
he will furnish to the western jewelers, and 
he looks forward to his trip with much 
anticipation and pleasure. 








Carl Olson has purchased the fixtures of 
the Brenneman jewelry store at Estherville, 
la., and will engage in the jewelry business. 
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HELD UP AND ROBBED 





Bandits Visit Establishment of Cleveland 
Merchant and Escaped With Gems 
and Cash 


CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 30.—Jewelry and dia- 
monds valued at $7,000 and $400 in cash 
were taken by two well-dressed bandits 
shortly before noon Monday, Jan. 21, after 
they had entered the Goodweather jewelry 
store, 14818 Detroit Ave., and held up Sam- 
uel Goodweather, the proprietor, at the point 
of revolvers and trussed him in a chair. 

All available Lakewood police were sent 
out on the trail of the pair, who are sup- 
posed to have escaped in an automobile. 
‘Cleveland police also took up the search, 
and towns and cities within a radius-of 100 
miles were notified by wire, 

Goodweather was alone in the store, which 
is about 150 feet from Lakewood police 
headquarters, when the two men entered 


“and one asked to see a good diamond ring. 


He showed them a tray of mounted gems, 
and one priced at $600 was selected by one 
of the bandits. 

“T’'ll take this,” he told Goodweather, and 
reach in his pocket as though to produce a 
purse. Instead he brought out a pistol and 
leveled it at the proprietor. 

The second bandit, Goodweather said, pro- 
cured a rope from a back room, and, drag- 
ging a chair into a corner, ordered him to 
sit in it. He was tied securely, and the 
bandits, after testing the strength of the 
rope, leisurely selected stock from the show- 
case. 

First they grabbed a bit of tissue paper 
in which were wrapped five diamonds valued 
at $3,000, then a tray containing 90 rings set 
with sapphires, and small diamonds worth 
in all about $1,500, and finally a box con- 
taining $400 in cash. 

They walked quietly out of the door, 
Goodweather said, and although he yelled 
for help, it was five minutes before aid ap- 
peared. Willis Hart, an officer of a nearby 
bank, entered then, not knowing what had 
happened, intending to talk over a business 
matter with Goodweather. He cut the ropes 
and called police. 

One of the men, Goodweather said, was 
32 or 33 years old and about five feet nine 
inches tall. He wore a black derby hat and 
a black overcoat. 

The second bandit was about the same 
age. He was about five feet seven inches 
tall and wore a soft brown hat and a brown 
overcoat. 

Although the jewelry store is in a well- 
traversed business district, the entrance and 
exit of the bandits evidently had been un- 
noticed by nearby business men or passersby, 
police learned. Although Goodweather saw 
but the two men, police held the theory that 
three men were used in the robbery. The 
third bandit, they believe, sat outside at the 
wheel of an automobile with the motor run- 
ning. 








The first “get-together” meeting of the 
members of the Lowell Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation, Lowell, Mass., will be held soon, 
at which time there will be an address by 
John J. Morgan on “Making Business Bet- 
ter in 1924.” He will also discuss problems 


of the jewelry trade. 
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AT YOUR SERVICE for 1924 


Watch Me for Watches 
Call on Me for Diamonds 


Consult Me for Specialties 
Richelieu Pearls the Best 
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“Press the Button” 
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Diamond Platinum Flexible Bracelets 


Diamond Set Wrist Watches 


and Loose Stones 
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HOWARD S. KENNEDY 


Diamond Merchant 
170 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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The Brides’ and the Grooms’ 
Birth-Month Flowers Combined 


In beautiful designs, and heavily engraved on the wedding ring, 
is the sales appeal that enables you to secure the order, and 
realize a greater profit than is possible to be gotten from the 
ordinary, and usual engraved rings that every one has. 


Send for Our Revolving DISPLAY CARD! 


It enables you to demonstrate the 12 birth-month flowers in their several 
combinations. It helps you to sell rings. It helps you increase your 
profits. It is free upon request! 


STAIGER & SONS 


Manufacturing Jewelers 


2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Established 
Since 1900 
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Reports from the European Diamond Markets 








Conditions in the Diamond Centers of London, Paris and Amsterdam as 
Reported by Correspondents of The Jewelers’ Circular 

















Loxpon, Jan. 21.—With the holidays past 
and the stock taking period practically at an 
end, merchants in this center are again turn- 
ing their attention to business matters. Gen- 
erally speaking, the trade is more optimistic 
than it has been for some time past. Mer- 
chants are encouraged by the favorable re- 
ports from overseas markets relative to the 
trade during the past Fall and up to the 
present time which has been done by repre- 
sentatives there. Prices for certain sizes of 
polished goods showed a tendency to increase 
in price because of an advance in the price 
of rough material, sights for which are sub- 
mitted every week to continental buyers of 
the Diamond Syndicate. Retail jewelers in 
Hatton Garden, as well as other jewelry 
store proprietors, are, however, complaining 
about the lack of business. These merchants 
are always dependent on the purchasing 
power of the public, which has not been up 
to standard of late. This is because of va- 
rious circumstances. Heavy taxes and un- 
employment have had their effect on the con- 
sumer demand and results have naturally 
been felt in this market. The pearl trade is 
optimistic and reports indicate the business 
done during the last month of the preceding 
year was very fair, many transactions having 
been carried out. 

AMSTERDAM, Jan. 22.—The beginning of 
the new year has seen a decided increase in 
business in this market, which has come as 
a result of a fair volume of trade during the 
month of December. This condition is un- 
usual at this time of the year. The increased 
demand has made merchants here more op- 
timistic. The results of the Christmas trade 
abroad has had a marked effect. The con- 
ditions in this market have been better dur- 
ing the last few months of the past year than 
during the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious 12 months. This is seen in the large 
increase in the employment of diamond 
workers during the past six months and by 
the enormous quantities of rough diamonds 
brought to this market. So far as the de- 
mand for polished goods is concerned, it has 
been noted that there has been a fair call 
for medium qualities in all sizes, ranging 
from grainers, upward, Méicée has also been 
in demand, with firm prices. The greatest 
difficulty seems to be to acquire square cut 
and old gems, as they are scarce and the 
holders do not seem to be desirous of dis- 
posing of them, but prefer to recut them for 
their own use. During the past weck there 
has been some demand for light-brown dia- 
monds, in small sizes, providing they have 
been well cut and show a fair. brilliancy. 
The latest report on the export of cut dia- 
monds from this market to America, which 
embraces the month of December of last 
year, shows that 20,500 carats of gems were 
exported, representing an aggregate value of 
more than $1,500,000, which is an excellent 
showing as compared with the previous year. 





_ Parts, Jan. 21.—Now that the festivities 
M connection with the beginning of the new 





year are over and business has again settled 
into a more normal channel, a fair amount 
of trading is being done. There has been an 
improvement in business during the past few 
months, which will eventually have a good 
effect on the market here, both among the 
retail stores and in the wholesale trade. 
Medium quality gems, especially in sizes 
ranging from grainers upward, are meeting 
with a ready market, as are eight-facet dia- 
monds, while there is also a demand for 
mélee, which is brisk, compared with condi- 
tions of a few months ago. 

Pearl merchants report that they are en- 
joying a fair trade. Jewelers and dealers 
generally, here, are looking ahead hopefully 
for a good business period during the next 
few months. Among the tourists who are 
flocking to the Riviera during the season are 
many American visitors who will surely 
prove good customers. There seems to be 
at present a demand for large size emeralds, 
also for onyx, the latter making a very 
dainty center stone when surrounded with 
small white diamonds. On the other hand, 
there has been a slight dropping off in the 
demand for sapphires. So far as the dia- 
mond business is concerned, employment 
among the diamond polishers is good. The 
same is reported from all other centers in 
France. One of the results which has fol- 
lowed decrease in the value of the franc has 
been that diamond workers have demanded 
higher wages. This will eventually lead to 
an increase in the price of polished stones, 
and this result has already been noted in 
the sale of melée, which until of late has 
not been in as brisk demand. It may be re- 
ported that at the present time there is a 
good demand for diamonds for industrial 
purposes. 








Window Smashers Escape from Syracuse, 


N. Y., Store With Loot Valued at $1,500 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan, 30.—Burglars used 
a rock to smash the large plate glass window 
in the jewelry store of Isadore Gamler in 
the heart of the business section and scooped 
up diamonds and other jewels worth $1,500 
and got away with them. 

The store is located at 346 S. Salina St., 
and the stone was thrown through the win- 
dow at 6 A. M. as a train was passing through 
the street, which drowned the noise of the 
broken glass. 

The burglars took two trays of diamonds, 


. scarf pins, seven or cight white gold brace- 


let watches, several platinum bracelet watches 
and a tray of rings. 

This is the second burglary here within 
a week. Friday night the store of Frank 
1). Lego, 435 N. Salina St., was broken into, 
the glass being cut before a brick was used. 
Police think the burglars may be profes- 
sionals driven out of Philadelphia by the 
crusade there. 


——— 
— 








Hyman Melasky and C. H. Pope will open 
a jewelry business at Taylor, Tex., April 1. 
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Interesting Program Arranged for the Con- 
vention of the Nebraska Retail Jewelers’ 
Association at Grand Island, 
February. 19-20 
Omana, Neb., February 3.—‘‘Advertising 
for the Jeweler” is to be discussed by J. S. 
Kroh before the tenth annual convention of 
the Nebraska Retail Jewelers’ Association 
at Grand Island at the Yancey Hotel, Feb. 
19-20. Mr. Kroh was formerly with Mar- 
shall Field, Chicago. Lewis DeHart will 
talk on “Material Things of Life,” which 
subject it is understood will lead him into 
the real of the repair department and the 

“materials” there, 

Tinley L. Combs, of Omaha, will outline 
the plans of the National Jewelers’ Publish- 
ing Association in its million dollar pub- 
licity campaign. The Publishing Associa- 
tion will be represented by one of its mem- 
bers. Other speakers will be announced 
by Secretary Ed Fanske later. 

Displays of the manufacturers and whole- 
salers this year will be unusually large, 
Secretary Fanske says. Among them will 
be the latest in radio sets. 

Robert A. Meyer, of Grand Island, a 
member of the executive committee, is work- 
ing hard to make the entertainment feature 
of the convention so attractive that every 
jeweler and his wife will want to be there 
and enjoy it. 

Monday night, Feb. 18, will be devoted 
to a “talkfest’” at which every jeweler will 
be asked to give his views and advice on 
the various problems that will come before 
this meeting. 

The annual banquet will be held Tuesday 
night at which Tinley L. Combs, of Omaha, 
will preside as toastmaster, 

Wednesday night will be given over to 
the Ancient Order of Ku Kus for their an- 
nual entertainment. Joseph P. Byrne, of 
the Byrne-Duff Jewelry Co., Omaha, is 


chairman of the entertainment features for 


the Ku Ku entertainment. 

Dances will be given Tuesday and 
Wednesday nights for those who indulge in 
dancing. 








Annual Convention of Kansas Retail Jewel- 
er’s Association to Be Held at 
Salina, April 9 and 10 


Emporia, Kan., Jan. 31.—It has been de- 
cided to hold the annual convention of the 
Kansas Retail Jewelers’ Association at 
Salina, April 9 and 10 and a tentative pro- 
gram has been worked out which will prove 
full of interest. More information regard- 
ing the program will be given out by the 
retailers at a later date. 

President Robert Shipley, Vice-President 
Herman Tholen and Secretary-Treasurer J. 
J. Jones met with the executive committee 
composed of E. O. Bickenberry of Wichita, 
Clarence Pearl of Hutchinson, and Frank 
Bangs of Salina, on Jan. 23, for the purpose 
of setting a date and place for the 1924 
convention. 

For many years the convention of the 
State association meeting has been held in 
the eastern and middle sections of the State 
which are more densely populated than the 
western section. It was felt that the western 
section was entitled to the convention and 
therefore Salina was chosen as the meeting 
place. 
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Diamond Cluster Rings 


2 Carat Size 


$50.00 Each Net 


Full cut, brilliant white diamonds and 
synthetic sapphires, 18K. White Gold 


Mounting, Platinum Disc. 


ADLER & HEINE 


Manufacturing Jeweler 


12 John St. New York City 
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235 Bread Tray 12 inches long, 6 inch wide with pierced 
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$40 6 Pc. Colonial Salt and Pepper 


Set, sisting of 2 ope salts xj - ‘ 
a pen salts, gilt 532 Jelly Set. Cut glass dish 5 inch 


lined, 2 salt spoo a2G i ; r ° 
pepper Xo i ae soot “—. dia. 1% inch deep with silver jelly 
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MANCHESTER SILVER COMPANY 


Manufacturing Silversmiths 


. 
3143 Individual Salad Forks P rovidence, R. I. 
Set of 6 Cased $14.80, Not Cased $13.20 : ; 
Prien: Bites to Janet Illustrating some of our hollowware and flatware pieces in sterling silver. 


Circular Discount Send for our 1924 catalogue listing over 1,000 Different Articles in Sterling Silver 
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NEW DIAMOND DISTRICT 





Canadians Find New Field in British 
Guiana After Braving Disease 
and Death 

A dispatch from Toronto, Jan. 30, pub- 
lished in the New York Times, told how a 
party of Canadian adventurers which entered 
the jungle in British Guiana two years ago, 
had found a diamond bed along the Eping 
River, from which they have taken many 
thousands of dollars worth of gems. Sev- 
eral members of the party died, others were 
shattered in health. 

The fate of the party, says this dispatch, 
was revealed in a letter received from Les- 
ter McGillvray, of London, Ont., by his 
friends, telling of numerous escapes from 
death, the ultimate discovery after mutinies 
of their native helpers and battles with jun- 
gle diseases which cost the lives of three 
of the whites and a score of natives. 

Alfred Harvey, a young Englishman pros- 
pecting by himself, died of dysentery soon 
after the arrival of the party. Isador Beren- 
baum, president of the Export Diamond Co. 
of Antwerp, was the next victim. Upon the 
first advance into the interior L. K. Stokes, 
a graduate of Toronto University, died. 

Dysentery overtook most of the party. 
They lost their fresh foods when their boats 
were swamped in storms in the jungle rivers, 
and the natives deserted. The Canadians 
returned to Georgetown, where some re- 
mained in the hospital for weeks and a few 
were sent home to convalesce. 

The prospectors under McGillvray_ re- 
organized and headed to the Meamu River 
district. They failed to find any gems and 
then penetrated to the Red Hill district, near 
the junction of the Eping River, where they 
met an American named Oliver of New 
York city. 

Oliver had been ill, McGillvray wrote, and 
offered to sell out to the Canadians. He 
was unable to produce legal proof of the 
claim and they took it. 








Trustees Re-elected at Annual Meeting of 
Newark Museum Association 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 30.—The annual 
meeting of the Newark Museum Association, 
held last night, resulted in the re-election 
for 5-year terms of 10 of the trustees, and 
the choice of four others to fill vacancies due 
to death or resignation. Charles Bradley, 
David Grotta, John H. Ely, Dr. J. Acker- 
man Coles, J. Lewis Hay, Archibald Mercer, 
Franklin Murphy, Jr., P. Sanford Ross, 
Wallace M. Scudder and Mrs. George 
Barker were re-elected to the board. Mrs. 
Arthur Dumper succeeds Gottfried Krueger, 
resigned; Franklin Conklin, Jr., takes the 
place of Mrs. Frederick C. Jacobson, de- 
ceased; Judge Horace C. Grice succeeds the 
late Frederick Frelinghuysen; and Felix 
Fuld succeeds Samuel Clark, deceased. 

A report of the year’s work was presented 
and resolutions were adopted expressing the 
appreciation of the members for the work 
of John Cotton Dana, the museum’s director, 
and of Miss Beatrice Winser, his assistant. 
Chester R. Hoag, president of the museum 
association, also paid a personal tribute to 
Mr. Dana and Miss Winser. Speaking of 
the year’s record, Mr. Hoag said: “We have 
had an excellently balanced group of ex- 
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hibitions, covering all phases of museum 
activity in the fine arts, handicraft, indus- 
trial art and folk life. They have been of 
great educational value.” 

It was remarked that the first epoch in 
the history of the museum, 15 years, had 
closed as it had opened with a Far Eastern 
exhibition. The Rockwell Japanese collec- 
tion was shown at the museum’s opening, 
and the very elaborate exhibit “China and 
the Chinese,” has just closed. When the 
museum moves from its present quarters: in 
the Free Public Library building to the 
suilding given by Louis Bamberger it will 
take along art objects and other articles con- 
servatively valued at $630,000. Since the 
museum was opened in 1909 the city has 
contributed to it $195,000 and membership 
contributions have amounted to $66,601, 
making a total of $261,601 in cash. The dif- 
ference between this sum and the value of 
the museum possessions represents gifts. 








Exports of American Watches and Parts 
During November 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Feb. 1.—The value 
of American watches exported to other 
countries during the month of November 
amounted in all to $52,625, while the parts 
of watches exported during the same month 
amounted to $37,497. These figures have 
just been announced by the Bureau of For- 
eign & Domestic Commerce in a table which 
shows the principal customers for watches 
to have been England and Canada, the for- 
mer taking timepieces worth over $21,500 
and the latter over $23,500. The only other 
large customer noted during the month was 
New Zealand, which took watches valued 
at $2,324. 

A full list of countries and the number 
and value of the watches sent to them dur- 
ing the month is given as follows: 


CoM PLETE Parts OF 
ATCHES 
Countries Number Value Value 
RINNE arose kore Wace’ 37 $129 
CHE accewen sed eaeies 2 75 
ME, Shi asienece 58 oe 5 327 
Netherlands .......... 1 15 
i ee 1 37 mre 
SWHEEHGNE o66:0065.00% siete wee $443 
ND ioe sacks. ce carols 13,950 21,562 997 
PED eskerpecte ecvisces 1,432 897 err 
Ee a ee 576 449 
Canada— 
Maritime Provinces.. 18 99 Py 
Quebec and Ontario. 32,100 22,022 32,594 
Prairie Provinces.... 213 1,263 2,761 
Brit. Columbia and Yu- 

Na urerava ne a aielnaie 144 180 122 
British Honduras...... 33 3 peace 
Conte Cites iiecaca eas 24 19 
MIRDOMTOR. 660. kleine 405 506 
eae ee 3 9 
NO igi asa icreiuiaia wre 151 280 re 
pee er ree 92 391 32 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

SANOE- iewecneese~ nae 108 108 
MONI oc ia cct. pices 18 19 sola 
Other Brit. West Ind.. 19 46 40 
i ESE ree tre ar ran e 12 15 wee 
Dominican Republic.... 120 133 
Dutch West Indies.... 4 6 
rae er eer ey re 12 12 atau 
DPMOUNURE, § 5 i 6aviiws wae 229 258 480 
Cam.) Akcccseneees 216 251 me 
Duteh Guiaea .é60s«s ] 15 ‘ 
RPM a xe oacneeew anictatls araee 2 
i ee eee 27 50 , 
Pestieee: PRGA sisie a. si 0i0<% 61 44 26 
Hejaz, Arabia, ec... 500 765 
Ve 256 247 
New Zesiand........ cscs 2,749 2,324 
3ritish South Africa... 24 21 
Total vccicsiesccv< Sayege $52,625 $37,497 
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Models ot World’s Famous Diamonds 
Exhibited at the Field Museum, 
Chicago 





HE stories connected with famous dia- 

monds, their tradition and the fortune 
or misfortune that has always been associ- 
ated with these precious stones, is graph- 
ically illustrated by labels and rows of pre- 
cious gems in the world-famous Gem Room 
at Field Museum, ‘Chicago, where one of the 
most complete collections of gems and jewels 
in existence is displayed. This collection, in 
the H. N. Higginbotham hall of the museum, 
attracts unusual interest and visitors come 
expressly to view these gems and jewels. 

In this collection there are shown models 
of the Great Mogul, the Pitt or Regent dia- 
mond, the famous Kohinoor, the Cullinan, 
the Star of the South and others, all of 
which have histories closely linked with mis- 
fortune and untold sufferings that are com- 
parable with the tales told in Kipling’s 
Jungle Book, of Mowgla and the precious 
stones guarded in the cave of the silent 
Cobra. 

One of the stories that has gained a world- 
wide circulation concerns the Pitt or Regent 
diamond. The finder of the Pitt diamond, a 
negro in the Indian mines, succeeded in 
stealing the stone by cutting a slit in the 
calf of his leg and concealed the large dia- 
mond by wrapping a bandage around the cut 
and escaping to the coast, where he gave it 
to the captain of a trading schooner for his 
passage to a free country. On the voyage 
he attempted by force to regain the treasure 
and was thrown into the sea. The captain 
of the ship sold the stone to a Parsee dealer 
for $5,000. With the sale money he kept 
up a roaring debauch until he became af- 
flicted with delirium tremens and commit- 
ted suicide by hanging himself. The Parsee 
dealer finally succeeded in selling the stone 
to William Pitt and reports were subse- 
quently published that he obtained the gem 
by foul means. This almost disgraced the 
well-known Pitt family, and the stone was 
sold to the Duke of Orleans, when it changed 
its name from the “Pitt” to the “Regent,” 
and it was then included in the French crown 
jewels. It was valued by the French in 
1791 at $2,400,000; the dust and fragments 
from the polishing process were alone sold 
for $35,000. 

The “Regent” enabled Napoleon to begin 
his famous career, since, by pledging it to 
the Dutch Government, he obtained funds 
to begin his military campaign and establish 
his power. He redeemed it afterwards and 
when he became Emperor it was used to 
decorate his sword hilt as an emblem of 
good luck. 

This is only one of the well-known tradi- 
tions connected with these huge diamonds 
and it is well worth a trip to Field Museum 
to discover there the lure that surrounds the 
other precious gems and the weird super- 
stitions that savage and civilized peoples 
have built around these coveted stones. 








Over $4,000 worth of diamonds, gold 
watches and jewelry was stolen from the 
jewelry store of Joe Koen & Son, Austin, 
Tex., recently. The burglars gained en- 
trance to the establishment through the front 
door. 
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7 West 45th Street 


The above case has jade enameled panels, and black 
center surtace. 
ornamentation can be supplied. 





CHAS. GOLD & BROS. 


New York 
Tel. Bryant 3462 


“New Creations All The Time” 


In 14K and 18K Gold and Platinum 


Vanity Cases. 

Combination Vanity 
& Cigarette Cases. 

Mesh Bags. 

Jeweled Bags. 

Combination Bag and 
Vanity Cases. 

Cigarette Cases. 

Powder Boxes. 

Dorine Boxes. 

Knives. 

Combination Knife 
and Cigar Cutters. 

Match Cases. 

Check Books. 

Bill Holders. 

Key Cases. 

Lip Sticks. 

Hand Mirrors. 

iy Perfume Bottles. 

We Buckles. 

Miniature Cases 

Combination Match 
Box and Cigar 
Cutters. 


Trade 








The Choice of Most Men 


INITIAL 
RINGS 


In Black Onyx 


Rings can be had in 14K. letters, and are 
interchangeable. A complete stock of initials 
always on hand. 


Don’t Lose Business on This 
Fast Selling Article 


Henry Davidson 
51 Maiden Lane New York City 
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The annual meeting of the Jewelry Crafts 
Association, which took the form of a ban- 
quet in the Rose Room of the Hotel Astor, 
46th St. and Broadway, New York, Wednes- 
day night, was one of the most largely at- 
tended, brilliant and altogether interesting 
affairs that has been held in the history of 
the organization. The attendance at the ban- 
quet was unusually large, over 175 being 
seated at the round tables in front of the 
long speakers’ table that held the directors 
and guests of the evening, and among those 
who attended in addition to the members and 
invited guests were officers of the various 
prominent jewelry organizations as well as 
representative retailers, wholesalers and re- 
fners who are not directly affiliated with the 
Jewelry Crafts Association. 

The dinner was excellent and the enter- 
tainment helped to pleasantly pass the time 
until the speeches began and the speakers 
who followed talked on topics of deep in- 
terest to all the manufacturers and others 
present. 

While the dinner was in progress, vocal 
selections were rendered by Louis Viatti, ac- 
companied by Jack Val, composer of “Run- 
ning Wild,” after which Jack Wilson, the 
well-known blackfaced comedian of the 
vaudeville stage told a number of interesting 
stories. He had joked about the jewelers 
presenting him with a medal but the joke 
became a matter of fact when Assistant 
Secretary Essing presented him with a box 
containing a medal as a present from the as- 
sociation for his kindness. After the enter- 
tainer had thanked the jewelers for the 
present, President Dewitt A. Davidson made 
a stirring address in which he commented on 
the good work done by the various jewelry 
organizations and told of the work of his 
own organization of the past year. Mr. 
Davidson said: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT DAVIDSON 


In venturing an estimate for the outlook of 1924, 
it is very pleasant to realize that conditions strongly 
support the feeling of confidence that prevails for a 
greater volume of sales in the coming year. The 
jeweler throughout the country has further liqui- 
dated his stock as a result of very fair business in 
1923 and while all industries including our own 
are cautious and deliberate in their new commit- 
ments, there is distinct evidence of continuing 
progress; 1924 is a year that should be looked 
forward to hopefully and optimistically. 

The political horizon, in so far as the effect it 
may have on the trade is concerned, is also 
brighter. The reduction of taxes should do much 
to stimulate business, and in this connection it is 
incumbent upon every trade association and indi- 
vidual business man to urge our legislative repre- 
sentatives to adopt the Mellon plan, which is free 
from politics and which will benefit the wage earner 
and capitalist alike. While this is a Presidential 
year, the best thought in the country feel that it 
will be less disturbing than any other, thus saving 
business from the usual unstable influence incident 
to a national election. 

For the particular welfare of our own industry, 
we have many necessary reforms and movements 
initiated under the leadership of our various trade 
Organizations, the accumulative effect of which, 
when accomplished, should add to our prosperity 
and progress. I might mention specifically, the 
new forward movement of the National Jewelers’ 
Publicity Association, under the dynamic and able 
leadership of P. J. Coffey. This gentleman is the 
right man in the right place. All the branches of 


the trade should wholeheartedly support this very 
important work. Stimulation of sales reduces 
stocks right down the line and increases turnover. 

Another association, whose work is of the utmost 
importance to the industry and whose efforts are 
carried on very quietly, but with the greatest effi- 
ciency, is the American Jewelers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation. This organization has always been well 
officered, but never better than it is today, under 
the capable leadership of Meyer D. Rothschild and 
his fellow executives. It has made real progress in 
stamping out the insidious evil that the honest 
dealer has to contend with, namely, smuggling and 
undervaluation. This is a very necessary work 
and under the watchful eye of this association 
comes not only the dealer, but the individual, who 
buys jewels abroad with the idea of putting one 
over on the Government and our industry. 

We are all acquainted with the work of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ Association in 
connection with the effort to eliminate the Sales’ 
Tax. No trade effort is of greater importance to- 
day and we trust that they may bring to a success- 
ful close the complete removal of this unfair and 
discriminatory tax. 

The splendid work of the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade needs no introduction to you, gen- 
tlemen. Besides being the best credit agency avail- 
able to the jeweler, it has developed high ideals in 
the industry and stands as the strong arm of the 
trade against the dishonest merchant and other 
malefactors in the industry. The outlook for its 
future for continued good work has never been 
brighter than under its present new administration. 

The Vigilance Committee, as you know, has very 
ably headed many trade movements, whose status 
did not come under any of the other organizations. 

During the past year, gentlemen, our own associa- 
tion has been actively engaged in the following 
work: 

1. It maintained an equable labor condition for 
our members and their employes during inter- 
vals of unemployment by securing, through the ex- 
tension of the work of the Central Bureau, posi- 
tions for many competent workmen temporarily 
laid off, and acted as arbitrator in several disputes 
between members and employes, resulting in mutu- 
ally satisfactory adjustments. This is one of our 
primary objects and we are maintaining it on 
sound, economic lines. 

The need, also, for replacing workers in the in- 
dustry, who drop out through natural causes, was 
recognized and by co-operation with the various 
training schools together with the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation and the Veterans’ Bureau, new talent for 
the industry was obtained and many fine young 
men have been brought into the trade, who give 
great promise of developing into high class setters 
and jewelers, 

2. The association has been deeply involved dur- 
ing the year with the other manufacturers’ associa- 
tions and the Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee in the 
continued study of the needs of the trade for a 
Platinum Marking Law. It is now felt that we 
have made much progress and the definite recom- 
mendations submitted for a National Stamping Act 
give a sound, equitable and correct competitive 
basis for the making and selling of platinum jewel- 
ry and should establish initial legislation that is 
sound and broad enough to be modified and 
changed, if necessary, as experience in the future 
may warrant without disturbing its fundamental 
principles. 

3. A new movement upon which we have been 
engaged and which is to be submitted and dis- 
cussed by our entire membership at some future 
meeting is the movement to curtail unsound credit 
terms in the industry, particularly in so far as 
they affect and materially injure the welfare of 
the manufacturer, most of whose product involves 
a direct, immediate cash outlay and investment. 
This is a large and important subject for considera- 
tion and one that is approached with timidity by 
many, but nevertheless it is one that should be 
resolutely considered in the light of the hardships 
and difficulties its neglect and present abuse en- 
tails. 

4. On behalf of our members, we also conducted 
an information service on revenue tax reports, 
which supplied rulings direct from the Treasury 
Department. 

5. Our offices handled and won 25 appeals for 
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members on alleged shop violations filed by city 
departments. This work has saved many of the 
members several times over their dues for the year. 

6. The association also served as intermediary 
in trade matters between members of the associa- 
tion and also between individual manufacturers 
and members of other branches of the trade, effect- 
ing, in each case, proper settlements and better 
understanding. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat here the other 
routine work done by the association, such as, the 
perfection of practical means to protect the jewelry 
trade in maintaining special squads of detectives; 
issuing letters of warning concerning suspects; ob- 
taining pistol permits; assisting in arresting and 
convicting criminals and the recovery of pawned 
jewelry, etc. 

I have dwelt upon the activities of all our trade 
associations at some length because I feel that at 
this meeting our members should have a _ short 
resume of the progress being made in our trade 
generally, so that you all might bear in mind that 
none of this work can be satisfactorily accomplished 
unless wholehearted support is given by all of you. 
Each one of you is an important unit in our in- 
dustry and we can only enjoy prosperity and prog- 
ress when all the units combine in mutual co-opera- 
tion and self help, as expressed through all of our 
trade organizations. 

In retiring from office this year as your presi- 
dent, I want to express, at this time, the pleasure 
and privilege it has been to serve as your presid- 
ing officer during the past four years. The work 
at times was hard and exacting, but it was always 
inspiring and of continued interest. I can only 
repeat that it has been a privilege to serve the trade 
and particularly my fellow craftsmen through the 
medium of the Jewelry Crafts Association. 

In closing, I cannot let this opportunity pass 
without expressing appreciation of the support and 
co-operation of my fellow officers and the splendid, 
untiring and enthusiastic service for the associa- 
tion and its members by our two secretaries. They 
have used rare good judgment in many cases com- 
ing before them for immediate action, which 
through lack of time precluded the advice and 
counsel of the officers. They thoroughly under- 
stand the work of our association and its connec- 
tion with the industry and I sincerely trust that 
we will have them with us for a long time to come. 


The president then introduced Magnus W. 
Alexander, managing director of the of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, who 
gave a most interesting and constructive dis- 
course on the subject of immigration, tracing 
the development of immigration from the 
earliest times to the present day, analyzing 
the present and proposed immigration laws 
and telling why the former was suggested 
and why the latter had been put into effect. 
He pointed out the necessity of the study 
of immigration from sociological and eco- 
nomical standpoints, showed the effects of 
the first influx of immigration into this 
country and the different problems that had 
resulted. He then went on to speak of the 
cessation of immigration during the war, the 
great increase afterward and the reasons why 
an attempt was made to curtail the immigra- 
tion from the countries of southern and 
eastern Europe. 

That restriction of immigration was neces- 
sary, he admitted, and that the time must 
come when the population grows so great 
that the resources of a country are only 
enough for its inhabitants and a country of 
immigration will finally become a country of 
emigration, but he objected to the proposed 
bill to succeed the present immigration law 
on the ground that it was not based on a 
scientific study of the problems involved, 
claiming it was better to leave the present 
law in effect until such a study had been 
made than to attempt to legislate for the 
future upon the basis proposed. 

Following Mr. Alexander, the president 
introduced P. J. Coffey, chairman of the 
National Jewelers’ Publicity Association, 
who talked of the present work of that as- 
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sociation and the reasons why they had in- 
augurated a drive for a million-dollar fund 
that is going into effect March 15. Mr. 
Coffcy said in part: 

ADDRESS OF P. J, COFFEY 


Pu licity is a very big subject. I cannot unfold 


all of its capabilities to you, and to convince you 
of thi:. 1 will confess that were I capable of spend- 
ing a iarge sum of money for publicity I would 
immediately hire a competent publicity man. 

sy «ssociation we do, however, learn of the value 


it can be to our own industry. I am firmly con- 
vinced that there is no industry in our country 
where the need of publicity is so great, as it is 


in the jewelry trade. To convince you of this 
statement I need only call your attention to the 
very apparent fact that there is not enough business 
to go around. 


A new concern does not create new fields or a 
new market. invariably the progress of a new in- 
terprise spells the misfortune of an old one. 

Do you think this condition, which you yourselves 
are fully aware of, should be allowed to exist, when 
ve have an instrument at hand that will rectify it? 

Proper publicity for our merchandise is the only 
cure four this condition, and can be had only by 
concerted action on our part towards the support of 
, substantial fund for this purpose. Only a few 
concerns within our industry can carry on individual 
national advertising, and as proof of the benefits 
derived from this publicity, they were busy while 
we were wondering what to do with our plants. 

Our experience must have taught us by this time 
that our real competitors are not within our own 
ranks. They have studied the merchandising 
problem, and have applied the most scientific and 
up-to-date methods in the marketing of their product. 
You are confronted with the radio, the automobile 
accessories, electric appliances, and many other new 
featurcs that have come into our business life dur- 
ing the past decade, all of whom recognized the 
necessity of publicity, the value of publicity, and 
use it freely. 

While we have steadfastly refused to give our 
own industry that chance which it is justly entitled 
to, and which we must give it if we are are to 
regain what we have already lost through our short- 
sighted policy of believing that we were so strongly 
intrenched in the minds of the public, that we couid 
let the other fellow do the worrying. 

There is a strong desire on the part of the public 
for jewelry, watches, diamonds, silverware, pearls, 
etc., but does anyone think this desire will be pro- 
ductive enough for our industry without cultivating 
it? No more than the farmer can keep the soil 
productive without the use of fertilizer, or keep 
the weeds out without the hoe or the cultivator. 

Our industry is the only place you will find a 


declining market at the peak of demand. Why? 
Because the feeling always exists that the only way 
to secure business is to beat the other fellow, and 


cach one promptly starts out to beat his neighbor. 
A condition of this kind can only be rectified when 
we make the demand exceed the production. Our 
demand will exceed our production only when, 
through proper publicity we place our merchandise 
before the public. As soon as we exercise the 
courage and good business judgment to see the 
value and necessity of publicity, just so soon will 
ve remedy conditions that are now a menace to 
our prosperity. 

Let no one think it a difficulty to make demand 
You are limited in your ability to 
supply because conditions within Gur ranks made it 
impossible for us to make our trade as attractive 
to our young men as other trades. 

Publicity is capable of doubling our business in 
a few short years. By doing this it will auto- 
matically clear up 90 per cent of our complaints. 

As chairman of the National Jewelers’ Publicity 
Association, I realize its possibilities and felt that 
it Was my duty to give industry the opportunity to 
promote a proper publicity campaign. Everyone 
will pay proportionately and share the same way. 
For your share you have all the opportunities for 
benefit that can be derived from $1,000,000 spent 
for real publicity. 

If we don’t reach a million your signature is 
not binding. An assurance to you that you will be 
Supporting a real live campaign. 

Let us all stop finding fault with our own in- 
dustry, We are the industry. Put our shoulders 
to the wheel, give our merchandise a chance, the 
public will do the rest. 

Publicity points the way. 


Mr. Coffey was followed by John Drake, 
Who told in detail about the plan under 


excced supply. 
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which the drive must be conducted, saying 
in part: 
ADDRESS OF JOHN DRAKE 

Do you realize what other industries are doing 
by way of publicity? The oak flooring trade in- 
creased its business 1,000 per cent in 10 years, and 
make the statement that it was done by national 
publicity work. 

The sauerkraut industry, before starting an ad- 
vertising campaign, was unable to sell its output, 
and each year absorbed a big loss. Two years ago 
they started a publicity campaign and have received 
better prices for each pack, and oversold production. 

The knit underwear trade increased its business 
the second year (1923) of their national publicity 
15 per cent, despite unfavorable weather conditions 
and the increased use of silk underwear. 

The Ford program provides for $7,000,000 for 
advertising Ford automobiles during 1924. We are 
asking $1,000,000 for three years to advertise ovr 
business. 

Is it any wonder we are slipping when other in- 
dustries are spending vast sums to sell their wares 
and we are willing to set quiescently by without 
making effort to hold what we have? 

To illustrate: A statement of fact reached me 
from one of the prominent manufacturers who was 
dining with some friends. When the head of the 
family asked his wife to go and look at a fine piece 
of jewelry he had had laid aside at a prominent 
jewelry store she flatly refused and stated she 
wanted a new automobile as jewelry was not fashion- 
able. This cost the jeweler a sale of $30,000. 

Many instances of this kind have come to my 
attention. We have reached a point that must be 
decided one way or the other, sink or swim. We 
want the million dollar fund to swim with the tide 
and to show for 1924 a 25 per cent increase, and 
pay $100 dividend for each 33 cents invested. This 
cannot be done individually, but only by co-opera- 
tion. Let me urge upon you the whole-hearted sup 
port of everyone in our industry. 

While in another industry one concern con 
tributes $1,000,000 to a fund for research work 
we are asking $1,000,000 for three years to in- 
crease turnovers for the retailer, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer and importer. We are asking each one to 
contribute on a basis of one-half of 1 per cent of 
capital rating, as shown by National Jewelers 

Joard of Trade and Manufacturing Jewelers Board 
of Trade rating books. 
ADDRESS OF MEYER D. ROTHSCHILD 

A rousing reception was given to Meyer D. 
Rothschild, president of the American Jewel- 
ers’ Protective Association, when he was 1n- 
troduced by President Davidson, the mem- 
bers standing and applauding for nearly a 
minute. Mr. Rothschild began by humor- 
ously commenting upon the work of the 
Crafts Association, the Publicity Associa- 
tion and some of the other associations men- 
tioned by Mr. Davidson and said that tech 
nically the work of his association covered 
it all. for he read two of the by-laws which 
permit the American Jewelers’ Protective 
Association to handle almost any subject that 
vitally affects the jewelry industry. Mr. 
Rothschild remarked, however, that the as- 
sociation is confining its work to co-opera- 
tion with the Government in looking toward 
the prevention of smuggling and under- 
valuation. The latter, he said, was not a 
very important factor at the present time, 
although the association was helping the 
Government in getting proper appraisals of 
gems, smuggling being the principal work 
toward which their efforts were directed. 

The smuggler, said Mr. Rothschild, was a 
despicable criminal, for not only did he rob 
the Government but he undermined his in- 
dustry and upset the foundations of legiti- 
mate business. The organization had worked 
for years to protect the industry and to help 
the Government and its activities are now 
becoming greater and greater. He hoped 
that the Government would soon establish a 
special squad of experts to look after dia- 
mond smuggling alone and, in fact, he had 
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assurances to that effect. He told of the 
almost impossible condition that confronted 
the Government in the protecting of thou- 
sands of miles of sea coast on each side and 
a boundary, north and south. He said that 
with the increased organization of the Gov- 
ernment and the activities of the association, 
they hoped to be able to get information at 
the source which would greatly decrease the 
operations of the professional smuggler. In 
this work he urged the jewelry trade to co- 
operate with the association in every way, as 
he felt that all members of it, retailers, man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers, at times, get 
information that might be of value in run- 
ning down the clandestine importation of 
gems. All they had to do was to give this 
information to the association and the latter 
would do the rest. 

Mr. Rothschild talked at length on the 
private smuggling by tourists and returning 
residents saying, that in his opinion, it had 
reached a proportion that seriously affected 
the jewelry business, probably to an even 
greater extent than did that of the pro- 
fessional smuggler. He indicated how thou- 
sands of tourists go abroad and buy articles 
of jewelry which they intend to bring back 
in their entirety and have no idea of paying 
the 80 per cent duty which would be exacted. 
This, he says, hurt the business of the retail 
jeweler in every section of the country. He 
gave detailed instances as to purchases 
of jewelry in the European cities by Ameri- 
cans and then went on to give specilic in- 
stances of the way the association had been 
able to bring some of the respectable smug- 
glers to book, stating the case of a New 
York lawyer of prominence, whom they had 
detected in the smuggling of a $5,000 neck- 
lace and who was forced to pay the Govern- 
ment $12,000 in fines and penalties as well 
as $5,000 to get the necklace back after it 
had been seized. He also cited the recent 
case of a banker that had been given much 
publicity where the latter paid $150,000 to. 
get back a $40,000 necklace. He touched on 
the work that was being done to get infor- 
mation abroad about these purchases and 
urged the co-operation of jewelers in giving 
information that they get here as to pur- 
chases made by their customers abroad, say- 
ing that there were thousands of retailers, 
who got points on this work that would be 
of value to the organization and he believed 
they could help the trade more in the aboli- 
tion of this private smuggling than they 
could by any other activity. 

Diverting a little from his subject before 
he concluded, Mr. Rothschild talked on the 
subject of diamonds and diamond buying, 
urging the National Jewelers’ Publicity As- 
sociation, through its chairman, to emphasize 
the fact that diamonds are a great invest- 
ment; in fact, he said, they are the one thing 
that a person could buy and enjoy and still 
have value for years and years to come; a 
value that often increased as time went on. 
The purchase of other things, luxuries or 
otherwise, meant a depreciation of value. 
The purchase of diamonds meant the reten- 
tion of that value. 

Speaking of the sales of jewelry last year, 
which was estimated at about $400,000,000, 
Mr. Rothschild showed that the importation 
value of diamonds in the same time plus 
duty amounted to more than $100,000,000, 
and that their value when they got to the 
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consumer in jewelry was over $200,000,000 
this year, one-half the total sales made by 
the trade. He cited the statistics recently 
published showing that the United States in 
the last 50 years had brought in a billion 
dollars’ worth of diamonds and that the 
value of these diamonds today was over two 
billions; that this wealth had come here and 
remained here and was available at all times. 
Mr. othschild’s remarks held his hearers 
spellbound and created the greatest enthu- 
siasm and he was tumultuously applauded as 
he sat down. 

President Davidson then explained to the 
members present that though this was the 
annual meeting of the organization, the 
officers would not be elected until a date in 
the future and that the work of the meeting 
was to select a nominating committee to 
present the ticket in March. The names of 
the nominating committee were as follows: 
George F. Brecht, Edward J. Abel, N. J. 
Dantebaum, Paul Timen, Otto F. Dreck. 
They were elected by acclamation, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 

At the head table were the following 
speakers: Magnus W. Alexander, Meyer D. 
Rothschild, P. J. Coffey and John Drake. 
The directors at the head table were: Henry 
Agate, John Boylan, Charles B. Byron, De 
Witt A. Davidson, Meyer L. Robbins, O. J. 
Somers, Milton L. Ernst, Marcus S. Gold- 
smith, Joseph L. Herzog, Richard Goldsmith, 
Paul H. Oppenheimer, Frank Schaller, Al- 
bert Shire, Charles Wendell, David Shiman, 
Robert S. Tipping, secretary, and Arthur 
Essing, secretary. 

Secretary Tipping read telegrams of greet- 
ings from Secretary of State Charles E. 
Hughes; Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Grover A. Whalen, 
Commissioner of Plants and Structures, of 
New York city. 








Philadelphia Youth Arrested On 
of Robbing a Jewelry Store 


Charge 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 1.—John Hynsky, 14 
years old, a Gray St. youth, is under arrest 
charged with attempting to rob the jewelry 
store of Abraham Lefkowitz, 2530 Kensing- 
ton Ave. Three youthful companions es- 
caped when John was caught, but their 
names are known and they are under sur- 
veillance, awaiting the capture of the leader 
of “the gang,” a lad of 16, who recently 
was paroled from the House of Detention. 
He is said to be the chief of a gang of 
boys who have been under police suspicion 
for some time. 

The police allege that jewelry, valued at 
$50, was found on young Hynsky when he 
was arrested before he had time to gather 
up more loot. He told the police, they say, 
that his chum broke a panel in a rear door 
and they entered the store through the open- 
ing. The chum fled when he heard a police- 
man’s footsteps. 








The Bickford Jewelry & Optical Co., 
Cuero, Tex., has moved its goods and fix- 
lures from the Kleinecke building and has 
Closed its former place of business. The 
Welch building has been repainted and reno- 
vated, both inside and out, and will present 
an up-to-date air when the business of 
Retting settled has been completed by the 
concern, 


THE JEWELERS’ 
Credit—Wholesale and Retail 


By J. H. Trecor* 


WE cannot consume more than we pro- 

duce. Nothing is more certain. The 
consumption power of the people is limited 
by certain well-defined conditions. 

If the people of a district have a certain 
earning power, no matter how many stores 
are set up in this district, and no matter 
what advertising or sales policies may be 
concocted and put into play, only a certain 
amount of commodities can be naturally con- 
sumed within the district itself. This indi- 
cates the possibility of overcrowding in re- 
tail merchandising and that it is possible to 
resort to sales policies that will encourage 
the buying of commodities beyond the buy- 
ing power of the neighborhood. 

Looking into 1924, I believe it is right 
to emphasize with every credit manager the 
value of cautioning retail merchants against 
stimulating sales and distribution by unwise 
credit policies. I do not know of a retail 
store in the land selling on credit terms, 
irrespective of the skill exercised in the 
selection of individual risks, whose receiv- 
ables would not shrink seriously in liquida- 
tion. Passing from the larger and well- 
regulated retail stores to the smaller stores, 
receivables may be regarded always as a 
doubtful asset. 


In illustration, one of the adjustment bu- 
reaus of the National Association of Credit 
Men reported that in the first 10 months 
of 1923 in the estates handled for adjust- 
ment, the receivables amounted to $73,116. 
In liquidating these receivables but 23 per 
cent. of their face value could be obtained 
by the closest persistence and the exercise 
of every reasonable collection method. Sure- 
ly this serious shrinkage suggests by how 
slender a thread a considerable proportion 
of individual credit risks hang. 

We class individual credit as the lowest 
type of credit because it is exchanged mainly 
for consumption and not for production. 
The value is in most instances consumed be- 
fore the credit is redeemed. There is the 
danger of too liberal credit policies, a danger 
that is never absent from an individual credit 
risk, even though the risk may be good for 
a continuing business. Make this point one 
of your chief points of business service in 
1924. 








Mummy of Egyptian Goldsmith’s Wife Shows 
Women’s Styles Have Not Changed 
in 2,642 Years 


Some interesting finds by Dr. Root Mond, 
an English Egyptologist, are described in an 
Associated Press dispatch from Luxor, 
Eevpt, Jan. 25. According to this report, 
Dr. Mond had been engaged in clearing the 
space behind the Rameseum, or mortuary 
temple, of Rameses II, in the region known 
as Sheikh-Abd-El-Qurna, to remove the 
rubble for his intended excavation of the 
tomb of Ramose. He discovered three mum- 
mies, of which two are in an excellent state 
of preservation. The third, possibly the body 
of a soldier killed in one of the wars of 
ancient Egypt, is in a bad state. 

The first two mummies, says the dispatch, 
proved to be the bodies of a goldsmith and 


*Secretary-treasurer, National Association of 


Credit Men. 
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his wife, a priestess of Amonie, of the 24th 
dynasty, 718 B. C. When the mummy of the 
priestess was unwrapped, it was found that 
under the outer wrappings her clothing of 
fine linen, now browned by age, had been 
laid, neatly folded, upon the body. There 
was a long robe, piped with green, with a 
V-shaped opening in front and holes for 
the arms, fringed around the hem; then an 
outer garment with a hole for the head and 
several fringed veils. Strangely, it was seen 
that at various places the garments had been 
darned. 

As each garment was unfolded and held 
up to the bright sunshine the native diggers 
broke out into loud exclamations, declaring 
them identical in form and arrangement to 
those worn by the fellaheen women of today. 
Mlle. Baud of the excavation mission at 
Thebes of the French Institute Archeolog- 
ical of Cairo, who was present, donned the 
robes, which were in excellent condition, and 
the contention of the diggers was found to 
be correct. 

Round the neck of the goldsmith were 
four amulets of seatite, and on his breast, 
upon a leaden symbol of hawk’s wings out- 
spread, a faience scarab with hieroglyphics 
painted on it. A particularly fine scarab of 
black basalt, painted with hieroglyphics of 
yellow, was found on the breast of the gold- 
smith’s wife. 

Two papyri, one in perfect condition and 
the other damaged, were discovered with the 
bodies. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Suggests That Customers Be Induced to 
Fight Against Jewelry Tax 


NASAVILLE, Tenn., Jan, 31. 
Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

Reading a paper to a congressional com- 
mittee is not going to relieve the jewelry 
industry of a sales tax. If the retail jewel- 
ers, through their national association or 
their president, will instruct all retail dealers 
to place a sign in each store showing that 
the customer has to pay five per cent. war 
tax it will not be longer than six months 
before every congressman will be swamped 
with protests from these customers. 

In the beginning this should have been 
done. All the money that has been spent to 
help eliminate this tax could have been saved. 
Jewelers do get a big profit and most of 
them are afraid to mention a war tax. Pic- 
ture shows charging only 10 cents, etc., for 
admission do not hesitate to add the war 
tax. But a jeweler having a chance to sell 
a $10 article hesitates about mentioning a 
five per cent. war tax. He figures that he 
can squeeze the five per cent. out of the 
profit of the $10 sale. 

Yours truly, 
A. SCRIVNER. 








Harry P. Lowell, senior member of the 
firm of Lowell & Nicolson, Augusta, Me., 
has retired from the business with which he 
has been associated at Augusta for the past 
40 years. His interest has been taken over 
by the junior partners, Matthew Nicolson 
and Richard T. Ryan. The jewelry, watch- 
making and repairing business will be con- 
ducted in the future under the name of 
Nicolson & Ryan. 
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ESEF WATCH CO., Inc. 






BIENNE 116 Nassau Street 
SWITZERLAND New York 


















SCHWITTER, CLOVER & STARKWEATHER, Inc. 


Smelters, Refiners, Metallurgical Chemists 
Gold, Platinum Metals, Silver 



















New York Office: 


108 Fulton Street 312-320 Passaic Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 


Room 811-812 
Tel. Beekman 8959 Tel. Market 6629 
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ACHIEVEMENT OF GREATEST NOVELTY 


MARVELOUS NEW PATENT 


Radium Luminous Emblem Rings and Jewelry 


iim Can Be Seen in the 
, Dark as Well as in 
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GOES INTO BANKRUPTCY 





United Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L, Files 
Papers Showing Liabilities of $23,018 
and Assets of $10,869 


PRovIDENCE, R. J., Feb. 2.—The United 
Mfg. Co., Inc., manufacturer of jewelry and 
novelties, with special lines of celluloid 
goods at 12 Beverly St., this city, was de- 
clared bankrupt Thursday by Judge Arthur 
|. Brown in the United States Court for 
the District of Rhode Island, on voluntary 
petition of the treasurer, John F. O’Donnell. 

The petition was filed following a meeting 
of the directors of the corporation held 
Wednesday afternoon, the following state- 
ment accompanying the petition: “A special 
meeting of the directors of the United Mfg. 
Co., Inc., was held at the office of John A. 
Jennett on Wednesday, Jan. 30, 1924, when 
it appeared that all the stockholders, direc- 
tors and officers of the corporation, except- 
ing its treasurer, John F. O’Donnell, are de- 
ceased. It further appearing that the cor- 
poration is unable to pay its obligations and 
that its liabilities are considerably greater 
than its assets, and that the corporation is 
in an insolvent condition, the said John F. 
O'Donnell is empowered and directed to file 
a voluntary petition in the United States 
District Court for Rhode Island that it be 
declared bankrupt.” 

In the petition for bankruptcy, it is stated 
that the total liabilities amount to $23,018. 
and the assets at $10,869. The liabilities in- 
clude Internal Revenue tax of $50; State 
tax of $100; tax to city of Providence, $92; 
wages, $770, and 82 creditors for merchan- 
dise, ranging from $2.40 to more than $3,000 
each. Among the claims for $100 or over 
are the following: Adolph Miller Co., 
$128.65; Edward N. Cook Plate Co., $411.72; 
E. A. Eddy Machinery Co., $138.45; Sulli- 
van & Co. (loan), 600; Screw Machine 
Products Co., $177.58; E. F. Rueckert, $200; 
Wellsbach Co., $1,500: Isadore Aroms, 
$102.56; Hope Rubber Co., $166.10; New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
$205.26; Sylvester Mfg. Co., $150; John A. 
Cross (loan), $400; Washington Real Estate 
Co. Inc. (rent), $420; Westminster Bank 
(overdraft), $3,200; Charles Luther (loan), 
$3,000; S. Amshen, $1,000, and Rex Mfg. 
Co., $300, all of Providence. 

Other creditors of $100 or more include: 
Rubber & Celluloid Products Co., Newark, 
$130; Fibreloid Corp., Indian Orchard, 
Mass., $2,621.41; S. Colitz, Pawtucket 
(loan), $175; Joseph E. Knox Co., Inc., 
Lynn, Mass., $156.61; Louis S. Levi, Bos- 
ton, $1,950: Boston Die Cutting Co., Boston, 
$197.18: K. Ginsberg, New York, $315; 
Vescaloid Co., Leominsier, Mass., $198; The 
Celluloid Co., New York, $2,086.41; Landers, 
Frary & Clarke, New Britain, Conn., $100; 
Star Card & Paper Box Co., Pawtucket, 
$273.54, and Samuel Tharlow, New York 
city, $1,450. 

This business was started some time ago 
ty John F. O'Donnell and A. De Costa as the 
De Costa Mfg. Co., but the latter withdrew 
in 1920 and the business was organized and 
incorporated under the laws of Rhode Island, 
with an authorized capital of $75,000. James 


J. O’Donnell was president; John W. Nich- 
ols, secretary, and John F. O’Donnell, treas- 
urer, Early in Feb., 1923, the president died, 
since which time no successor was elected, 


THE JEWELERS’ 
and on Feb. 28, 1923, the name of the con- 
cern was changed to the United Mfg, Co. 








Wisconsin Industrial Commission Warns 
Employers Regarding Age of Em- 
ployes Under Child Labor Law 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 1.—Jewelers, other 
merchants, and employers in general, giving 
employment to children in Wisconsin under 
the 17-year-age limit specified in the State 
child labor law, have been warned by the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission that per- 
sons employed under these circumstances 
must have special child labor permits. Spe- 
cific warning has been broadcasted through- 
out the State, to the effect that violators of 
the employment clauses of the law will be 
duly prosecuted. 

The commission has called the attention 
of employers to the fact that treble penalty 
for compensation will be inflicted upon those 
who employ minors without a child labor 
permit. By way of adding force to the warn- 
ing, an instance was cited in which a 16-year- 
old boy had been awarded treble compensa- 
tion for injuries received while he was em- 
ployed without a special permit. This award 
was declared to have been the second highest 
ever ordered paid by the commission under 
similar circumstances, and was given as evi- 
dence of that body’s determination to put a 
stop to the practice. 

Employers have been warned to insist upon 
each minor applicant for a position present- 
ing a birth certificate or some other definite 
proof of age, and to have him secure a child 
labor permit for minors before he is em- 
ployed. It is further ordered that every pre- 
caution be taken to prevent minors from be- 
ing employed in prohibited lines of work. 








Metropolitan Life Announces Applications 
from American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association for Nearly $1,000,000 
Insurance 

Cuicaco, Feb. 1—The Metropolitan Life 
announces that applications for approximate- 
ly $1,000,000 of insurance has been received 
from the American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, which has a membership of 
more than 4,000, their employes totaling an- 
other 13,000. 

The deal in question is the result of an 
arrangement between the jewelers’ organiza- 
tion and the life insurance company wherebs 
employes and their employers were given an 
opportunity, through the employer, to be in- 
sured under a wholesale plan. 

While the insurance of the employes of 
large industrial organizations under the 
group plan has been developed to a large ex- 
tent in the last few years, this action by the 
jewelers’ association represents one of the 
first instances of smaller forces of employes 
in one great commercial group having a 
similar privilege. 








Death of Edward Hall 
Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 1—Edward Hall, 
55, retired jeweler of Gouverneur, died 
Thursday. He is survived by his widow, 
three sons, and one daughter. 
Mr. Hall conducted a jewelry store in 
Gouverneur for many years. 
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DEATH OF J. E. RASMUSSEN 
Well 





Known Chicago Diamond Dealer 
Passes Away Suddenly in His 
37th Year 


Cuicaco, Jan. 31—The jewelry trade of 
this city was shocked and grieved this morn- 
ing when announcement was made of the 
sudden death of Julius E. Rasmussen, which 
occurred early this morning at his home, 
4038 Nelson St. The funeral will be con- 
ducted on Monday, Feb. 4, at 2 o’clock at 
Donoghue Chapel, 2168 N. California Ave., 
and burial will be at Mount Olive Cemetery. 

‘Mr. Rasmussen was born in Chicago, 
April 30, 1887, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of this city. At the age of 20 
he entered the employ of Otto Young & 
Co., and continued in this service for 15 
years, being their city representative at the 
time he resigned. Two years ago he formed 
a partnership with Franklin Meyer, operat- 
ing a diamond business in the Heyworth 
building under the name of Rasmussen & 
Meyers. 

Mr. Rasmussen has always been active and 
healthy and only last Monday caught a cold 
which was not thought to be serious and on 
Wednesday he became worse and died early 
Thursday morning. 

Deceased is survived by his widow and 
one son, James, 

Word was received today from his part- 
ner, Franklin Meyers, who is in San Diego, 
Cal., that he would arrive early Monday. 
Mr. Rasmussen had intended to make the 
California trip on the return of Mr. Meyer. 








Death of Frederick Shaw 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 1.—Funeral serv- 
ices were held Friday for Frederick Shaw, 
78 years old, one of the old-time jewelers 
and for many years in business here, who 
died Wednesday. He lived at 611 West 
Upsal St., Germantown. 

Mr. Shaw was born in Providence and 
came to Philadelphia in the early 70’s. He 
was the son of James and Elizabeth Shaw, 


‘his father having been identified with the 


rubber business in Rhode Island. 

Mr. Shaw had retired from business about 
15 years ago. He was a member of the 
Jewelers’ League, the Union League, Art 
Club and the New England Historial 
Society. 

The body was taken to Providence for 
burial. 








Americans South Africa’s Best Diamond 
Customers 

WasuIncton, D. C., Jan. 30.—It has been 
estimated that between 80 and 90 per cent. 
of the world’s production of diamonds are 
being sold in the United States today. Cer- 
tain groups in South Africa have been ad- 
vocating the establishment of a cutting and 


‘polishing industry there and the passing of 


legislation prohibiting the exportation of 
rough stones. 

Other interests are not in favor of this 
policy and have called attention to the fact 
that not a little capital has been invested in 
the United States in this industry and that 
there is an import duty of 20 per cent. on 
cut stones, Consul Charles J. Pisar, 
Cape Town. 
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Propose Merger of All Gorham Interests 





Stockholders’ Protective Committees of Gorham Mfg. Co., and Silversmiths 
Co., Urge Consolidation of All Affiliated Silver Concerns and Ownership 
of All Properties by One Company With Total Capitalization Reduced 




















PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 2.—After several 
months’ study and investigation on the part 
of protective committees representing the 
stockholders and securities of the Gorham 
Mig. Co., and the Silversmiths Co., a plan 
for the reorganization of these companies 
and their subsidiaries has finally been agreed 
upon and copies of the plan have been sent 
by circular letter to the stockholders. 

At the last regular meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Gorham Mfg. Co., held 
at the offices at the Elmwood plant in this 
city, vacancies in the board were filled by 
the election of Russell Grinnell, vice-presi- 
dent of the General Fire Extinguisher Co., 
of this city, and Edmund C. Mayo, vice- 
president of the Gorham Mfg. Co. and for- 
merly for a number of years president of the 


American Tube & Stamping Co., of Bridge- - 


port, Conn, 

The statement of the proposed plan is con- 
tained in the circular letter that has been 
prepared by the protective committees repre- 
senting the various interests in the matter 
and copies have been mailed within the past 
day or two to all the stockholders. The 
statement says: 

“The plan provides for the consolidation 
of all of the Gorham and Silversmiths op- 
erating companies and the ownership of all 
properties by one company. It is contem- 
plated that this consolidation will be effected 
either through the formation of a new com- 
pany or through the acquisition by the Gor- 
ham Mfg. Co., upon the terms provided in 
the plan, of all the assets, business and good 
will of the Silversmiths Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries. The companies which will be af- 
fected by this merger are the Gorham Mfg. 
Co., the Silversmiths Co., the Whiting Mfg. 
Co., William B. Durgin Co. and the William 
B. Kerr Co. 

“The various protective committees have 
appointed a joint reorganization committee 
to carry out the provisions of the plan, con- 
sisting of Edward B. Aldrich, trustee, Estate 
of Nelson W. Aldrich; Florrimon M. Howe, 
president, Industrial Trust Co.; George |H. 
Newhall, Bank Commissioner of Rhode 
Island; Albert R. Plant, president, Black- 
stone Cana] National Bank, and Thomas H. 
West, Jr.. president, Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Co. Everett S. Hartwell (49 West- 
minster St., Providence) has been appointed 
secretary, and Edwards & Angell, counsel 
for this committee. 

“The plan provides for the issue by the 
consolidated company of new preferred and 
common stock to the present holders of pre- 
ferred stock of the Gorham Mfg. Co. and 
to the present holders of preferred and com- 
mon stock of the Silversmiths company as 
follows : 

“Preferred 


stockholders of the Gorham 


Mfg. Co. will receive in exchange for each 
share (and its accumulated dividends) held 
by them, three-quarters of a share of first 
preferred stock of the consolidated company 
and one-half share of no par value common 
Stock, 





“Preferred stockholders of the Silver- 
smiths Co. will receive in exchange for each 
share (and its accumulated dividends) held 
by them one-half share of first preferred 
stock and one and one-half shares of no 
par value common stock. 

“Common stockholders of the Silversmiths 
Co. will receive in exchange for each share 
held by them three-quarters of a share of 
no par value common stock. 

“Holders of the certificates of indebtedness 
and secured notes of the Silversmiths Co. 
will receive in cash 10 per cent of the prin- 
cipal amount of these certificates and notes 
and will receive the remaining 90 per cent 
in six per cent debenture notes of the con- 
solidated company. These notes will be pay- 
able in annual installments of one-ninth of 
the principal amount during the years 1926, 
1927 and 1928 and two-nintks of the prin- 
cipal amount during each of the three next 
succeeding years. 

“The first preferred stock of the consoli- 
dated company so issued will be entitled to 
cumulative dividends at the rate of seven per 
cent, will be preferred as to dividends and 
as to assets in liquidation, will be callable 
at 105 and accrued dividends, and will be 
convertible at the holder’s option at any time 
before ‘March 1, 1929, into common stock of 
the consolidated company on the basis of 
two shares of common stock for one share 
of first preferred stock. This stock will be 
entitled to equal voting powers, share for 
share, with any other class of stock at any 
time authorized. 

“The total preferred stock of the consoli- 
dated company required for the consumma- 
tion of the plan will be $3,900,000, as com- 
pared with the present outstanding preferred 
stock of the Gorham and Silversmiths com- 
panies aggregating $6,300,000. 

“This plan has received the unanimous 
approval of the several Protective Commit- 
tees. The respective boards of directors of 
the Gorham Mfg. Co. and the Silversmiths 
Co. have also passed resolutions approving 
the plan and recommending participation 
therein by the stockholders of these com- 
panies. 

“The plan states that in the opinion of 
these committces and of the boards of di- 


rectors, the plan possesses the following 
advantages : 
“(1) Through the acquisition by the 


consolidated company of The Whiting Mfg. 
Co., it will render possible the utilization of 
excess plant facilities of Gorham Mfg. Co., 
and will bring about a needed increase in 
the volume of its business. It also elimi- 


nates the present complicated corporate 
structure. 
“(2) It strengthens the credit and op- 


erating position of the consolidated com- 
pany, thereby materially improving the in- 
come prospects of participating preferred 
stockholders of both Gorham Mfg. Co. and 
the Silversmiths Co. without lessening their 
actual security. At the same time it reduces 
the aggregate amount of preferred stock 
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outstanding and decreases the burden of ac- 
crued dividends. 

“(3) Through the acquisition of the 
companies comprising the Silversmiths 
group, it accomplishes the refunding of the 
Silversmiths Co.’s indebtedness, thus making 
the earnings of the Silversmiths group avail- 
able for current purposes. 

“The plan further states that in the opin- 
ion of the several committees and of the 
boards of directors, the plan gives due 
weight to the claims of the holders of the 
various classes of securities included therein 
and that accordingly all security holders whe 
have not yet deposited their securities are 
requested to deposit them forthwith. The 
plan provides that securities which have not 
been deposited may be deposited on or be- 
fore Feb. 25, 1924. 

“The committee representing the classes 
of securities and the depositaries therefor 
are as follows: 

For Preferred Stock of Gorham Mfg. Co. 
—George H. Newhall, Bank Commissioner 
of Rhode Island; Preston H. Gardner, vice- 
president, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co.; 
J. Cunliffe Bullock, vice-president, Indus- 
trial Trust Co. Depositary: Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Co. 

For the Silversmiths Co. Certificates of 
Indebtedness and Secured Notes——Albert R. 
Plant, president, Blackstone Canal National 
Bank; Robert D. Taft, president, Merchants 
National Bank; Webster Knight, president, 
Phenix National Bank; William G. Roelker, 
vice-president, Industrial Trust Co.; John 
H. Wells, vice-president, Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Co. Depositary: Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Co. 

For the Silversmiths Co. Preferred and 
Common Stock.—Edward B. A. Aldrich, 
trustee, Estate of Nelson W. Aldrich; Flor- 
rimon M. Howe, vice-president, Industrial 
Trust Co.; Thomas H. West, Jr., president, 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. Deposi- 
tary: Industrial Trust Co. 








Exports of Swiss Watches 


Figures just announced by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Wash- 
ington, D. C., indicate that the quarterly 
value of the exports of Swiss watches, clocks 
and parts to the United States during 1922 
was as follows: 

First quarter, $1,391,530; second quarter, 
$1,994,269; third quarter, $3,003,466; fourth 
quarter, $2,374,286. That the United States 
is the chief importer of Swiss watches may 
be seen by the figures given in the following 
statement : 


United States $8,763,551 


Great-Brtaim ....ccccscceses 4,167,063 
WEAME ova no ne RERRRE REE E 2,705,860 
OAR ina e nerarare etd He ee aed 2,542,389 
ee ee 1,916,292 
CR ecs cd werdardlndsewenen te 1,605,567 


13,048,362 


ites dieeenscnsemea $34,749,089 
The upward trend in the value of exports 
throughout 1922 may be attributed chiefly to 
three factors: First, lower prices due to 
slight reduction in cost of production, and 
to considerable lowering of quality of work- 
manship and material; second, export boun- 
ties; and third, improvement of internal con- 
ditions within important foreign markets. 
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iar; IS A COMBINATION OF 

NON-PRECIOUS METALS— 
THE LATEST PRODUCT OF OUR 
LABORATORY. 




















Mbiun WRIST WATCHES REP- 
RESENT THE HIGHEST 
EXPRESSION OF SKILLED WORKMAN- 


SHIP — SET WITH NON-PRECIOUS 
STONES. 
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Sold through the jobbing trade Patent Pending 
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ALLEGES INFRINGEMENT 


Keystone Watch Case Co. Starts Action 
Against Ideal Watch Case Co. Over 
Use of the Word “Ideal” 


The use of the word “Ideal” on watch- 
cases, watches, movements, labels, etc., is 
involvcd in a suit recently instituted in the 
United States District Court, New York, by 
the Keystone Watch Case Co., against the 
Ideal Watch Case Co., of Manhattan. The 
complainant alleges that the defendant’s use 
of the word is an infringement and unfair 
competition and desires the court to issue an 
injunction restraining the defendant concern 
from further continuing its alleged acts. 

The bill of complaint sets forth that pre- 
vious to and on May 8, 1905, the Philadel- 
phia Watch Case Co, adopted the use of 
the name “Ideal” as a trademark to designate 
watches, cases and movements manufactured 
by them. This name and a drawing was 
registered, it is claimed, at the office of the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., 
and on Aug. 15, 1905, registration No. 45405 
was issued. The complaint further asserts 
that on Jan. 15, 1910, the Philadelphia Watch 
Case Co., assigned and transferred its right 
in the trademark to the plaintiff concern and 
since May &, 1905, the former concern and 
the plaintiff have successively manufactured 
watches bearing the trademark. This trade- 
mark, it is claimed, also appears on labels, 
cartons, etc., used by the complainant. 

It is alleged that the defendant incor- 
porated as the Ideal Watch Case Co., Inc., 
and that the word “Ideal” is used by this 
concern conspicuously on labels, wrappers, 
signs, stationery, advertisements and all other 
places where the corporate name appears. 
Also that the word “Ideal,” together with 
and in connection with the word “watch,” 
appears in connection with its business. It 
is further alleged in the bill of complaint 
that the watch cases sold by the defendant 
are of a similar appearance to those made 
by the plaintiffs, but charge upon informa- 
tion and belief that the defendant’s merchan- 
disc is of an inferior workmanship and ma- 
terial. This, it is claimed, has caused 
confusion and misleads the public to believe 
that they are purchasing the plaintiff's goods. 
The complainant alleges that it has suffered 
great damage and although it has notified the 
defendant of the alleged imitation and in- 
fringement and unfair competition, the con- 
cern still continues to use the word “Ideal.” 

In conclusion, the bill of complaint prays 
for an injunction restraining the defendant 
concern from selling watchcases, watches 
or movements or any similar articles marked 
with the word “Ideal” or in any advertise- 
ment in connection with the business. It is also 
asked that the defendant corporation’s name 
be changed. The plaintiff also asks for an 
accounting of profits and that the defendant 
be decreed to pay damages suffered by the 
complainant. 

Alexander Appel, attorney for the Ideal 
Watch Case Co., when seen by a JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR reporter, said: “No answer has 
as yet been filed by the Ideal Watch Case 
Co., as the complaint has only recently been 
served and the defendant concern has 20 
days in which to answer the charges and 
allegations made by the Keystone Watch 
Case Co. The merits of a controversy are 
hot determinable by the statements and _al- 
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legations made in a plaintiff’s complaint, but 
decision must be reserved on the questions 
involved until both sides have had the fullest 
opportunity of being heard. I trust that the 
same publicity will be given to the state- 
ments and allegations contained in the de- 
fendant’s answer now in the course of prepa- 
ration as has been given to the bill of 
complaint.” 








CHARGED WITH BURGLARY 





Newark Detectives Arrest Henry Lindeman 
Following Robbery at the Factory of 
Alberts & Krautzmann, Irving- 
ton, N. J. 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 1.—Henry Linde- 
man, 39 years old, of 137 S. 9th St., Brook- 
lyn, was committed to jail without bail by 
Recorder Kinsey in the Irvington police 
court charged with burglary at the jewelry 
manufacturing plant of Alberts & Krautz- 
mann, Inc., 646 Nye Ave., Irvington. He 
pleaded not guilty. The robbery occurred 
Jan. 18, diamonds valued at more than $25,- 
000 being taken from a vault after the steel 
door had been opened with the use of an 
acetylene torch. 

Lindeman was arrested in an automobile 
by Newark detectives, in Kearney, on Jan. 
29, after he had been shadowed four days 
in New York. His arrest was the result 
of an incident that happened several weeks 
before the jewelry robbery. Sergeant Kaas 
and Detective Morgan of the Newark police 
early in the morning of Nov. 28 were driv- 
ing in a police car when they noticed a 
sedan that aroused their suspicion. It was 
parked at the curb, without lights, with 
shades lowered, and apparently empty. The 
detectives passed and repassed the car, keep- 
ing it under surveillance. Suddenly the 
headlights of the sedan were flashed on and 
the auto started off at a swift pace, almost 
colliding with the police car as it approached 
again. The detectives were unable to over- 
take the fugitive machine, but got its license 
number. It. was a New York tag and owner- 
ship of the machine was traced to Lindeman. 
l.earning that Lindeman had a police record, 
the Newark authorities after the jewelry 
robbery, requested the New York police to 
shadow him. Lindeman was followed when 


he left New York and word was flashed 
vhead to the Newark police, to whom a 
<igiial was passed when Lindeman’s car 


reached Kearney. He was alone in his car 
and was taken without resistance. 

Lindeman, according to the police, has 
heen identified as the man who took an auto- 
mobile to a garage in Irvington the night 
before and the night of the jewelry robbery. 
In this car the police allege an acetylene 
torch was found, as well as a part of a 
sectional “jimmy.” Another “jimmy” part, 
said to fit that found in the auto, was left 
behind in the jewelry factory after the rob- 
hery. In the auto in the Irvington garage 
the police also found a leather brief case, 
containing two revolvers fitted with silencers, 
some burglars’ tools, and inside pages of a 
New York newspaper dated Jan. 15. Out- 
side pages of a newspaper of the same issue 
were found in the jewelry factory on the 
morning after the robbery. 

The police also are seeking to link Linde- 
man with men connected with an attempt to 
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steal a truck containing $55,000 worth of 
silk, which had been seized in Springfield 
on Jan. 22. Four men on the stolen truck 
were taken by the police after a gun fight, 
as they were attempting to back the truck 
into the Irvington garage. It is alleged by 
the police that an auto used by one of the 
silk bandits formerly was owned by Linde- 
man. 

In addition to the burglary charge, an- 
other charge of possessing burglars’ tools 
was lodged against Lindeman. Bail was 
fixed at $5,000 on this count. C. William 
Caruso and Charles Hood appeared as coun- 
sel for the defendant in the police court 
proceedings. It was alleged by the police 
Lindeman was sentenced to Sing Sing in 
1911 for grand larceny and to the same 
prison in 1916 for assault and robbery, hav- 
ing been released under the last sentence 
about 13 months ago. 








Large Attendance Expected at Annual 
Banquet of Buffalo Twenty-Four 
Karat Club On Feb. 14 


BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 4—From_ ticket 
returns to date it is estimated that close 
to two hundred persons will attend the an- 
nual banquet of the Twenty-four Karat 
Club of Buffalo at the Lafayette hotel on 
Feb. 14. An earnest effort is being made 
by the entertainment committee to bring 
together Buffalo’s entire jewelry family on 
this occasion and the success they have met 
with thus far indicates that every branch 
of tie industry, not only in Buffalo but in 
surrounding towns will be represented. 

The banquet and dance which will con- 
clude the evening’s entertainment, will be 
of an informal nature. Members of both 
the retail association and the Twenty-Four 
Karat Club have been invited to bring their 
families and friends. Dinner will be served 
punctually at 7:30 p. M. and an excellent 
repast will be served with roast Long Island 
duckling as the piece de resistance of the 
menu. 

Frank M. Hickok, vice-president of the 
Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo and former 
secretary of the Chicago Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, will be the principal speaker of 
the evening. His topic will be “Something 
New in Banking.” He will be introduced 
immediately after the dinner by Ralph E. 
Smith, president of the Twenty-Four Karat 
Club, who will act as toastmaster. There 
will be a number of other impromptu ad- 
dresses, 

The light side of the entertainment will 
be supplied by Homer W. Sibley while Miss 
Helen Oelheim, little daughter of Secretary 
Charles G. Oelheim, will sing. Music will 
be furnished by Baldauf’s orchestra. Tickets 
may be obtained at $2.50 each from any 
member of the following committee:  H. 
N. Becker, Jr., Fred J. Dorn, Louis Gottlieb, 
C. G. Oelheim, H. F. VanderVoort and 
Simon Cohen, 








The Minute Meter, fitted for both plain 
and radium dials, is being placed on the 
market by the Lux Clock Mig. Co., Inc., 
Waterbury, Conn. The Minute Meter fits 
flush on any automobile dash, wood or steel 
of any thickness and vibration not 
bother it. 
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57 Years Ago This Busi- 
ness Was Established. 


The Reputation Of Our 
Company—The Place It 
Has Made And Now Holds 
In The Esteem Of The Bust- 
ness Men Who Know It— 


Is A Priceless Asset To Be 
Valued Above All Other 
Achievements Of An Act- 


tve Business Life. 
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Bandits Get $150,000 in Gems and Jewelry 








jewelry Salesman Robbed by Gunmen Who Force Him Into Taxicab and 
Use Car to Escape 

















Cuicaco, Jan. 31—One of the most dar- 
ing daylight robberies that has occurred in 
the jewelry trade of Chicago took place 
early this morning and resulted in the loss 
of about $150,000 worth of diamonds and 
diamond jewelry. 

Louis H. Radt, who represents Albert 
Lorsch & Co., of New York, in the middle 
west territory, left St. Louis last night on 
the Illinois Central and arrived at the Hyde 
Park station in this city about 8 o’clock this 
morning. This station is near the Cooper- 
Carlton Hotel, where Mr. Radt has been 
recently making his home with his mother. 
When he had walked but a short distance 
from the station he was kidnapped by three 
men, who placed him in an automobile, and 
while one drove the car the other two sat 
with him in the back seat and covered him 
with their revolvers. 

During the trip one of the men in the 
rear seat cut a large square hole in the 
locked case which Mr. Radt was carrying 
and removed the packages of diamonds and 
jewelry from the case. When they reached 
14th and Robey Sts., on the far west side 
of the city, they threw him from the car 
and drove rapidly away. 

Mr. Radt secured a taxi and drove to the 
Cooper-Carlton, from which place he notified 
the detective bureau and the Hyde Park 
police station. He was then summoned to 
the detective bureau and after Chief Hughes 
had examined the bag he questioned Mr. 
Radt at considerable length, but no definite 
clews were found and both the city and 
Pinkerton detectives are working on the 
case. 

A telephone communication from Chicago 
last Thursday informed the firm of Albert 
Lorsch & Co., 35 Maiden Lane, that Louis 
Radt, one of the concern’s salesmen, had 
been robbed of gems valued at about $150,- 
000. Although newspaper reports from Chi- 
cago have placed the loss at anywheres from 
$200,000 to $250,000, Arthur Lorsch, of the 
concern, stated that the loss would prob- 
ably not total more than $150,000. 

The telephone call was received from Mr. 
Radt, who told Mr. Lorsch that he was just 
returning from St. Louis after a business 
trip and was walking up one of the streets 
in Chicago going to the Cooper-Carleton 
Hotel, where he lives in that city, when a 
taxicab drew up and the occupants demanded 
that he get in. At the point of revolvers he 
obeyed the command and while being driven 
for several blocks, the robbers ransacked his 
satchel taking diamonds and a few loose 
pearls. The salesman was then thrown from 
the machine, where he was later found by 
@ policeman. 

Mr. Lorsch told a reporter of THE JEWEL- 
ERS’ CircuLAR that despite the fact that ac- 
cording to newspaper reports the Chicago 
Police did not place much credence in Mr. 
Radt’s story, he has every confidence in his 
salesman. Mr. Radt has been an employe 
of the Lorsch concern for 14 years, having 


gone there as a boy. He has always been 
highly regarded. 








PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 





Treasurer Hess of the National Jewelers’ 
Publicity Association and Executive 
Committeeman Combs Visit 
Newark Headquarters 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 4.—George J. Hess, 
of Hess & Culbertson, St. Louis, Mo., treas- 
urer of the National Jewelers’ Publicity 
Association, is expected to visit the head- 
quarters here this week on business con- 
nected with the campaign for raising the 
$1,000,000 advertising fund. 

P. J. Coffey, chairman of the association, 
and John Drake, the campaign director, held 
a conference Sunday (Feb. 3) with R. M. 
Shipley, State chairman for Kansas. 

Additional State chairmen have been ap- 
pointed as follows: California, Godfrey 
Facret; Montana, W. D. Hoyal; New Jer- 
sey, George A. Allsopp, Jr.; Vermont, 
Wayne Reed; Washington, Kristian Falken- 
berg; Wisconsin, Henry W. Rank. 

T. L. Combs, a member of the executive 
committee, visited the headquarters this 
week. Mr. Combs was well pleased with the 
way the work was being handled in prepara- 
tion for the drive for funds and assured 
Chairman Coffey that every effort was being 
put forth to insure a 100 per cent. record for 
Nebraska. He expressed his belief that the 
trade as a whole would respond whole- 
heartedly in this movement, declaring that 
the campaign will take care of one of the 
most pressing needs of the jewelry industry. 








GERMAN TAX ON GEMS 





Oberstein and Idar, Merchants, Get Tempo- 
rary Revocation of Rhineland Export 
Tax and Have New Tax Imposed 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The German pre- 
cious and semi-precious stone merchants at 
Idar and Oberstein have effected an agree- 
ment with the Interallied Rhineland High 
Commission whereby the export tax of 10 
per cent, with a fee of three per cent per 
1,000, temporarily is revoked, and a new 
tax levied which is practically the same as 
that paid to the German government before 
the establishment of the customs cordon in 
the Rhineland, according to consular ad- 
vices received by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The new arrangement, it is expected, will 
help the sale of German art gems with 
dealers in other countries. 





Harry P. Utz, who has been in the 
jewelry business for about 30 years, taking 
over the store of the late Charles H. Kaiser, 
Hanover, Pa., has concluded to retire from 
the jewelry business. 
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Directors of Tilden-Thurber Corp., Pay 
Tribute to Late William H. Thurber 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 2.—At a meeting 
of the directors of the Tilden-Thurber 
Corp. of this city held last Tuesday the 
following resolutions were adopted on the 
death of William H. Thurber, president 
and treasurer of the concern, which was re- 
ported in the last number of THE JEWELERS’ 
‘(CIRCULAR : 

“WHEREAS, by the untimely death of 
William Herbert Thurber, our President, 
Treasurer and Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, this corporation has lost a valued 
officer and friend, who by his upright 
standards as a_ public-spirited citizen, a 
kindly employer and a devoted husband and 
father had endeared himself to all and espe- 
cially to this Board: and 

“WHEREAS, we wish to record our sense 
of loss and pay tribute to his worth and 
the memory of his life and service, and our 
regret at the severing of the ties of friend- 
ship which bound us to him; 

“RESOLVED: That in his death this cor- 
poration loses a wise counselor, his family 
a lovable character and the city a faithful 
servant ; 

“RESOLVED: That we desire to record our 
heartfelt sympathy to all those who mourn 
him; and 

“RESOLVED: That an engrossed copy of 
these resolutions be sent to his family, and 
spread upon these records, and a copy sent 
to the newspapers.” 

The resolutions are signed by H. Anthony 
Dyer, Frederick B. Thurber, William G. 
Thurber, Frank W. Rhodes and H. Harold 
Price. 

The following announcement by the Til- 
den-Thurber Corp. is self-explanatory and 
marks the culmination of negotiations that 
have been pending for some time: 


AN ACQUISITION AND AN ACCOMPLISH MENT, 


“During the 75 years since the house of 
Tilden-Thurber was established there has 
prospered another firm of equal prestige—D., 
Wilcox & Co., who also have been engaged 
in the creation of diamond, gold and plati- 
num jewelry of artistic design. 

“In consequence, Tilden-Thurber are espe- 
cially pleased to announce the acquisition of 
Howard D. Wilcox, surviving partner of 
D. Wilcox & Co., who has been prevailed 
upon to accept the management of their dia- 
mond and fine jewelry department.” 








Remodeling operations have been begun at 
the store building at 151 Main St., Oshkosh, 
Wis., which was recently purchased by the 
J. R. Chapman & Co., retail jewelry firm, 
following the taking over of the old quarters 
of the jewelry store by the Old-Commercial 
National Bank, which contemplated the erec- 
tion of a new building on the site. An en- 
tire new front is to be installed in the build- 
ing at the new location, with the most mod- 
ern and up-to-date designs followed through- 
out. New floors are to be laid, while the 
entire interior of the store is to be over- 
hauled. A feature of the equipment will be 
a large vault, augmented by burglar-proof 
windows. 
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| Serving the Jobber Since 1915 


Gentlemen’s Strap Watches are demanded more 
and more each day by your customers. We carry 
a complete line of six different patterns in white 
and green gold filled and solid gold, fitted with 
high grade 16 Red Ruby Jewel Cut Balance 
Movements at popular prices. We are in a 
position to make immediate deliveries in all 


quantities. 


All the movements that are fitted in our watches are stamped 
with our trade name HAYNE which is your guarantee. Our 
movements are standardized and the parts interchangeable. 
Our cases are artistically designed and the movements are 
fully adjusted to accuracy. 








We carry an extensive line of Ladies’ bracelet watches in gold 
filled, 14K and. 18K solid gold and diamond and sapphire set 


watches. 
We sell movements separately. 


If you are not handling our line, then write to your nearest 
jobber at once for samples and be convinced. 
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PRESTON BROS. 


Manufacturers and Importers of Watches 


9-11 Maiden Lane, New York City Foreign Office Bienne, Switzerland 
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F sCTORY INSPECTOR’S REPORT 





Total Number of Employees in Jewelry 
and Silverware Plants in Rhode Island 
During 1923 Reaches 11,538 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 2.—During the 
year 1923 the total number of employes in 
the jewelry and silverware manufactories 
of this State was 11,538, according to the 
annual report of Chief Factory Inspector 
|. Ellery Hudson submitted to the General 
‘\ssembly this week. 

This number, the report says, was divided 
as follows: 


Males of 16 years and over.......... 7,376 
Females of 16 years and over........ 3,723 

Sheath NOUMTANOND - 3.is 4 0:3. oust wine te oreialasaie 11,099 
Males under 16 years of age....... 207 
Females under 16 years of age...... 232 

Fotal Children. « ..cc ccc ccsaseews 439 


11,538 


The total number of males of all ages 
employed was 7,538 and of females 3,955. 
Discussing the number of persons em- 
ployed in the various industries of the State 
during the year 1923, the report states that 
there was an increase of 12,495 in the total 
number of men, women and children em- 
ployed in all industries. The increase 1s 
greatest in the number of men employed, 
and in the case of children the total is 473. 

The report says in part: 

“There have been 8,331 places inspected 
during the past year divided as follows: 
Kstablishments employing less than five 
persons, 5,463; establishments employing 
five or more persons, 2,868; total number 
of establishments, 8,331, which is an in- 
crease of 186 in the number of places em- 
ploying less than five persons and an in- 
crease of 50 in the number of places em- 
ploying more than five persons. 

“The number of employes in the various 
establishments was divided as_ follows: 
Males of 16 years and over, 124,909; 
females of 16 years and over, 66,259; total 
adults, 191,168; males under 16 years of 
age, 2,453; females under 16 years of age, 
2715: total number of children, 5,168. 
Whole number employed 196,336. 

“By comparing the foregoing figures with 
those given in the previous year’s report 
it will be found that there has been an in- 
crease of 7,134 in the number of men em- 
ployed, and an increase of 4,888 in the num- 
ber of women employed; an increase of 
12022 in the number of adults employed; 
an increase of 307 in the number of boys 
employed; an increase of 166 in the number 
of girls employed; a total increase of 473 
in the number of those under 16 years of 
age employed; a total increase of 12,495 in 
the whole number employed. The per- 
centage of child labor is 2.62. For the year 
1922 it was 2.55. 

“As represented by the number of em- 
ployes, there is a certain amount of labor 
performed in the various establishments 
coming under the supervision of this depart- 
ment. Of the number of employes 2.62 per 
cent, are children under 16 years of age, 
and, logically, that is the true percentage 
of child labor from the standpoint of the 
child labor law. It is true that of the total 
number of children in this State under 16 
years of age a larger percentage are em- 
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ployed than in any other northern State. 
This is not wholly due either to the laxity 
of our laws or the laxity of their enforce- 
ment, but is caused largely by the much 
greater opportunity offered for child em- 
ployment in Rhode Island, through the 
nature of its industries than is afforded in 
any other northern State. The textile and 
jewelry industries everywhere are, propor- 
tionately, the larger employers of children. 
In the State 49.91 per cent. of the whole 
number of workers, and 8 per cent. of the 
child workers are employed in these in- 
dustries.” 

The report draws attention to the fact that 
during the year there were 1,100 accidents 
caused by machinery, five of which proved 
fatal. 








Involuntary Petition in Bankruptcy Filed 
Against Frank Brown & Co., Chicago, 
Following Disagreement of Those 
Interested in the Business 


Cuicaco, Feb. 2.—An involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy was filed last Thursday 
against Frank Brown & Co., Hartford 
building, as a result of a disagreement be- 
tween those interested in the business. 

Frank Brown, one of the owners, had 
caused Ernest Levy to be arrested charged 
with larceny by bailee of diamonds valued 
at $10,000. Brown alleged that Levy had 
taken loose diamonds belonging to the com- 
pany and refused either to return them or 
account for them. When the case came up 
in court the judge dismissed the charges 
upon the representation of Levy that he 
was a partner in the business. However, 
the merchandise was not returned to the 
business and petition in bankruptcy resulted. 

Fred Hummell was appointed receiver and 
an immediate hearing was held _ before 
Referee Wean, Louis Goldman, attorney 
representing creditors. A forthwith sub- 
poena was ordered by Judge Wilkenson and 
a hearing set for yesterday afternoon. 
Nothing was accomplished at this hearing 
and the matter was postponed until next 
week in order to give the partners time to 
try to adjust the matter between themselves. 








Sneak Thief Escapes from Store With 
Rings Valued at $1,200 


30sTON, Mass., Feb. 2.—A _ snatch thief 
got away with a tray containing 12 diamond 
rings, valued at $1,200 from the store of the 
Thomas Long Co. this afternoon. He is 
described as about 25 years of age, of 
medium height, weight 150 pounds, and wore 
a brown overcoat and a grey soft hat. 

The man entered the store about 4:30 and 
asked to look at some rings in a tray. While 
the clerk was showing him the rings he 
called attention to other rings in the show- 
case and asked to look at them. The clerk 
stooped to get another tray and as he did 
so the young man snatched the tray on the 
counter and ran away. 

The young man was swallowed up in the 
throng headed for South station. The floor 
supervisor and two clerks gave chase but 
lost the trai! at the entrance to the Cam- 
bridge tunnel. 








J. M. Hackel, Renssalaer, N. Y., was re- 
cently the victim of window smashing 
thieves who stole a quantity of jewelry. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 


Officials of A. N. R. J. A. Hold Annual 
Meeting At Mount Vernon and Act 
On Many Important Subjects 


Mount Vernon, N, Y., Feb. 4.—The an- 
nual meeting of the executive committee of 
the American National Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation was held at the Bailey Park Coun- 
try Club, Mount Vernon, N. Y., on Friday, 
Feb. 1. Among those present were: Presi- 
dent Edward H. Hufnagel, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.; lst Vice-president Arthur G. Mansur, 
Burlington, Vt.; 2nd Vice-president Robert 
M. Shipley, Wichita, Kans.; Treasurer Con- 
rad J. Brotherly, Newark, N. J.; Secretary 
A. W. Anderson, Neenah, Wis.; George J. 
Hess, St. Louis, Mo., and William H. Rindt, 
Richmond, Ind., two members of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Ralph Roessler, chairman of the Special 
Excise Tax Elimination Committee, pre- 
sented a statement of the follow-up work he 
has been doing in connection with the repeal 
of the excise tax. During this presentation 
there were in attendance Emil W. Kohn and 
Prentis Lucky, president and vice-president, 
respectively, of the Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York and 
Vicinity. 

Those present devoted a great deal of at- 
tention to the recommendation of the Ways 
& Means Committee of Congress for placing 
the jewelry tax upon manufacturers in a 
way to collect about one-half the amount 
now taken from the trade. It was unani- 
mously decided that the American National 
Retail Jewelers’ Association would continue 
to work whole-heartedly for the full repeal 
of Section 905 of the Excise Tax Laws. 

Many important subjects of vital interest 
to the jewelry industry were discussed, and 
recommendations formed, announcements of 
which will follow within a short time. 








THE SWISS FAIR 





Products of Switzerland Will Be Shown 
At Basel, May 17 to 27 


The Consulate of Switzerland in New 
York has called the attention of The Mer- 
chants’ Association to the forthcoming 
Swiss Industries Fair, which is to be held 
this year in Basel, Switzerland, from May 
17 ‘to 27. 

This fair, of course, is maintained for the 
display of Swiss products, the circular de- 
scribing the fair containing the statement 
that practically all of the high-grade prod- 
ucts of Switzerland are to be on exhibition, 
especially watches. 

Further information concerning the fair, 
and the buyers’ cards necessary for admis- 
sion, can be obtained by members of The 
Merchants’ Association, free of charge, from 
the Consulate of Switzerland, 104 Fifth Ave., 
New York city—Merchants’ Association 
Bulletin. 








I. Joseph, a jeweler at Hudson, N. Y., in- 
tends utilizing a room which is in the rear 
of his store, which is used for storage, for 
display purposes and a gift shop. The store 
is located at 535 Warren St., where carpen- 
ters and electricians have been busily en- 
gaged of late. 
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MOVING UPTOWN 


HE past twelve months 
[hae seen many changes 

come to pass in the New 
York jewelry trade. 


Firms that have been located 
in the Maiden Lane section for 
many years—some of them for a 
half century—have moved or 
expect to move shortly to new 
locations in uptown New York. 


Today more than 250 whole- 
salers, importers and manufac- 
turers connected with the Dia- 
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mond, Precious, Semi-Precious 
Stone, Watch, Clock, Silverware 
and Jewelry trades have taken 
their places in this new jewelry 
section and within the next few 
weeks several score more will 
follow this northward trend. 


Leases already negotiated 
through this firm involve almost 
all of the available space in the 
two new buildings now being 


completed at 16-24 West 47th 
Street and at 36-42 West 47th 
Street. 


These new buildings are far 
more accessible for out-of-town 
jewelers who wish to conduct 
business with the New York 
jewelry trade. Located close to 
the main railroad terminals, near 
the theatre and hotel districts and 
offering every modern conveni- 
ence for housing the various 
branches of the jewelry industry, 


they are ideal for the purpose for 


which they have been set aside. 


It has been a pleasure for us to 
have such an important part in 
the establishment of this new 
jewelry center. 


For Space Apply to 


FENIMORE C. GOODE CoO. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


565 FIFTH AVENUE 


as 
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Jewelry Tax Fight Grows Hot 








Trade Representatives Meet Ways and Means Committee But Refuse to Aid in 
Putting Tax on Manufacturers—Will Oppose Plan to Reduce Tax by One- 
Half and Will Carry Fight to the Floor of the House of Representatives 
—Ways and Means Committee Proposes Dropping Tax on 
Articles of Small Value 

















The jewelry tax fight is now on in earnest 
and this means that every retail and whole- 
sale jeweler of the country, and in fact 
everybody directly or indirectly connected 
with the industry must get to work to bring 
pressure to bear on his Congressman to abol- 
ish this tax entirely. The Ways and Means 
Committee of Congress after thoroughly 
muddling up the situation find themselves in 
4 strange position. They insist on collect- 
ing $10,000,000 in place of the $20,000,000 
heretofore collected per annum, but do not 
know how to do this. They may attempt 
to do this in various ways; by singling out 
some particular articles of jewelry to tax; 
by placing a tax in some way upon the man- 
ufacturer, or by leaving the tax where it 1s 
and putting it on a basis of two and a half 
per cent., or they may exempt articles up 
toa certain value. Everyone of these propo- 
sitions is obnoxious to the jewelry industry, 
which as a unit insists that the tax be 
abolished entirely. 

Secretary Mellon's proposition in his pro- 
posed tax measure before Congress was to 
exempt a few cheap articles, but the Ways 
and Means Committee paid no attention to 
the Secretary’s proposal and abolished the 
schedule entirely, with the intention of writ- 
ing a new schedule that would produce 
$10,000,000 revenue. 


Acting on an amount of misinformation 
that they had received, the committee at 
first thought they could do this and relieve 
the jeweler of a large amount of his burden 
by taxing the manufacturer, wholesaler and 
importer. They then proposed to exempt 
certain articles of imitation metals and imi- 
tation gems, thinking that this would accom- 
plish the object. They did not realize, how- 
ever, that nearly three-quarters of the tax 
collected today is collected on gems, gold, 
silver and platinum, the tax collected on 
cheap jewelry being a small proportion of 
the whole. 


The committee has been endeavoring to 
get the retail jewelers to aid them in draw- 
ing a bill that would relieve the little jeweler 
and at the same time produce $10,000,000 in 
revenue, but the president of the American 
National Jewelers’ Association called in con- 
sultation on Monday refused to do this. It 
is supposed that the committee will go ahead 
now and draw their own schedule as a sub- 
stitute for the section which they struck out 
of the old law. 

Whatever this proposal will be, it will 
have to be fought on the floor of the House 
of Representatives and it will be fought to 
the bitter end. Every jeweler can help in 
the fight by insisting that his Representative 
= Congress vote against any proposition that 
Will tax jewelry or single out the jewelry 
trade for special taxation of any kind. 

he situation in Washington is summed 
UP in the following dispatches received by 

HE JEWELERS’ Circutar Saturday and 

Monday, and yesterday. 


WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 2—A subcom- 
mittee of the Ways and Means Committee, 
of which Representative Willis C. Hawley, 
of Oregon, is chairman, will meet on Mon- 
day to draft the jewelry tax paragraph, after 
hearing Edward H. Hufnagel, president of 
the A. N. R. J. A., on the question of plac- 
ing the tax on manufacturers instead of re- 
tailers. Representative Hawley said today 
that the committee is unable to find a way to 
place a tax on the manufacturers without 
hitting a large number of retailers who also 
manufacture to some extent. The subcom- 
mittee will be glad to consider any sugges- 
tions for a solution of the difficulty. 

The Ways and Means Committee, said 
Mr. Hawley, voted to repeal the present tax 
on retail jewelers, amounting to about $20,- 
000,400 per annum. Unable to subtract this 
entire amount from the government reve- 
nues, the committee now is trying to work 
out a plan that will produce about $10,000,- 
000 revenue. The rate for producing this 
amount will be figured out by Joseph S. Mc- 
Coy, the government actuary, when the com- 
mittee finally determines how the tax shall 
be collected. 

The tax will be placed, according to the 
committee’s present plans, on articles in chief 
value of precious metals, precious stones and 
pearls, and semi-precious stones. Watches 
selling at $50 and under will be exempt, and 
also musical instruments and other articles 
which may be covered or mounted in silver 
or gold for sanitary purposes, said Mr. Haw- 
ley. 

The other members of the subcommittee 
on jewelry are Ogden L. Mills, New York; 
Carl R. Chindbloom, Illinois; Charles R. 
Crisp, Georgia, and Whitmell P. M. Martin, 
Louisiana. 





Wasuincton, D. C., Feb.-4.—The Jewelry 
industry expects to carry its fight for the re- 
moval of the excise tax to the floor of the 
House with some assurance of success, The 
Ways and Means committee will report out 
a provision as a part of Section 705 of the 
general tax revision bill that still will leave 
a $10,000,000 tax burden on the industry. 
. The new rules of procedure in the House 
will permit the committee’s proposal to be 
stricken out in entirety and the jewelers 
intend to fight to see that this is done. 

The Ways and Means committee will not 
itself recommend elimination of the tax on 
precious metals and precious stones. The 
sub-committee, of which Representative 
Hawley, of Oregon, is chairman, was in- 
structed by the full committee to draft a 
provision that would produce $10,000,000. 
The sub-committee considered removing the 
tax from the retailers and placing it on the 
manufacturers and asked for suggestions 
from the industry as to how this could be 
done. 

The sub-committee was informed today by 
Edward H. Hufnagel, president of the 
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tion, that such a tax would be unworkable 
because of the large number of jewelers that 
are doing both a manufacturing and retail 


business. Maintaining that the jewelers 
want entire elimination of the tax Mr. Huf- 
nagel toid the committee that he would not 
recommend the transfer of the tax from the 
retailers to the manufacturers. 

Because of the jewelers’ attitude on this 
matter, he said that he could not give, as 
requested, any suggestions as to the manner 
in which a manufacturers’ tax could be ap- 
plied. If the sub-committee is required to 
make a recommendation producing $10,000,- 
000 in revenue Mr. Hufnagel suggested that 
the tax remain on the retailers but be cut 
from five per cent. to two and one-half per 
cent. He made it clear that this proposal is 
not acceptable to the trade and that the 
jewelers still maintain that the entire tax 
should be removed together with the other 
nuisance taxes, If the Ways and Means 
committee will not agree to removing the 
tax entirely, he said, a reduced rate is the 
only alternative he could suggest. 

Immediate consideration will be given by 
the Ways and Means committee to Mr. 
Hufnagel’s suggestion. When reported to 
the House the bill will carry either a manu- 
facturers’ tax at about the present rate, or 
the sales tax at about half the present rate, 
the fixation of the rate depending upon what 
figure is necessary to produce taxes aggre- 
gating $10,000,000 annually. 

If sufficient support can be mustered in 
the House for removal of the whole tax an 
amendment can be passed striking out the 
committee’s provision. 

Meyer D. Rothschild, chairman of the 
Jewelers’ War Revenue tax committee, was 
in town today, but did not appear before the 
House committee. The House committee 
wanted only suggestions for placing the tax 
on the manufacturers, he said. As neither 
the manufacturers nor retailers approve of 
this proposition he said he would make no 
recommendations to the committee for its ac- 
complishment. 

The jewelers will continue to press for the 
removal of the entire tax, said Mr. Roths- 
child. 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 5.—The ways 
and means committee today adopted as sub- 
division (B) of Section 705 of the Tax 
Revision Bill the following: “(B) The tax 
imposed by subdivision (A) shall not apply 
to surgical instruments, musical instruments, 
eye-glasses spectacles or silver-plated flat 
tableware; (2) articles sold or leased for 
an amount not in excess of $50; or (3) 
watches sold or leased for an amount not in 
excess of $60.” 

Subdivision (A) was amended to provide 
that the tax shall go into effect 30 days 
after enactment of the law. 

The 5 per cent. rate is retained. 

“We would be glad to take the tax off 
altogether if it were possible,” said Rep- 
resentative Hawley of Oregon. “We 
found that it would be impossible to 
enforce a manufacturer’s tax without dis- 
crimination and without opening the door to 
tax evasion, but in levying a retailer’s tax 
we are trying to relieve the tax burden of 
the ordinary retail jeweler. In this manner 
the tax will become strictly a luxury tax.” 

There is no reason why a woman buying a 
$5,000 necklace should not pay a tax, he said. 
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plated 
base. 
attractive cut design. 


gine turned cover 


Boston Display Room: 
Masse Specialty Company 
116 Bedford Street 
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Hollow-ware 


No. 3356 Cheese and Cracker Set. 
in platinum finish on heavy nickel silver 
Handle is of the swinging type. 


No. 113-M Crumb Sweeper. 


design. 








10” round, silver 


Glass has 





Silver plated, en- 
Sweepers are 


packed in attractive gift boxes. 


New York Display Room: 
A. 
358 Fifth Avenue 


To 
Mele 





No. 3431 Bon Bon or Relish Dish. Heav- 
ily silver plated on heavy nickel silver, 
in platinum finish. Has 8” round three 
compartment glass. 





No. 3341 Cheese and Cracker Set. 


10” round, 
heavy nickel silver base heavily silver plated 


in platinum finish. Glass has cut design. 


Let WILMORT Hollow-ware help 
increase your profits during 1924. 


Write to your jobber or to us. 


Wilmort Manufacturing Company 
430 S. Green Street Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco Display Room: 
B. F. Heastand Company 
86 Third Street 


C. Hirsch 
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When Art Meets Industry 











Modern Decorative Design As Shown in Exhibition at The Metropolitan Museum 


Py IsaseLtteE M. ARCHER 














Part 2 
Description of Jewelry Groups 
(Continued from Issue of Jan. 30) 
(THE exhibition of American Industrial 
Art, now in progress at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York, as an- 
nounced on the descriptive folder, is “An 
Exhibition of Current Manufactures De- 
signed and Made in the United States,” and 
it might have added for further accuracy, 
“During the Year 1923.” 
The exhibit includes articles, objects and 


The pearls form realistic grape clusters 
for a beautiful necklace pendant, and con- 
tinue to make the neck-chain. Pearls are 
also cleverly used to frame a crystal carving 
in an oval brooch. This choice of pearls is 
a welcome departure from the more usual 
diamond mounting given to chased crystal. 
The soft sheen of the pearls bring out the 
surface texture of the crystal to far better 
advantage than would the diamonds. 

Perfect pieces of cabbage-green jade have 
been chosen for mounting in a necklace of 
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splendid blend of colors through their bril- 
liant greens and deep rich blues. 

Amethysts are used in this group of 
jewels from Theo. A. Kohn & Son for an 
oblong brooch with blunt corners for its gold 
frame, and for the finger-ring with natural- 
istic carving of pansy flowers and leaves for 
the setting of its oval gem. 

Subjects from the antique have been faith- 
fully reproduced for another group of jewels 
included in this Exhibition of Modern In- 
dustrial Art. These pieces are gold-mounted 
and set with quaint rose-cut diamonds and 
black onyx. There are earrings, finger- 
rings and brooches, with the black onyx 
smooth cut and beveled at the edges to form 
three-cornered or oblong plaques, upon 
which the diamonds are encrusted in dainty 
style. 

Another jewel of classical prototype, also 
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JEWELRY DISPLAYED BY THEO. A. KOHN & SON AT THE MANUFACTURERS’ EXHIBIT AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


textiles from over 40 different industries, as 
mentioned in the first part of this article, 
which appeared in the issue of THE JEWEL- 
ERS’ CiRCULAR for Jan. 30. Rugs, tapestries, 
velvets, silks, linens and lace are among the 
textiles; bronzes, enamels, pewter, silver 
and gold ware, china and glass, lamps, can- 
delabra, sconces, fire-irons among the metal- 
work, and some splendid pieces of commer- 
cial jewelry. 

In the first instalment of this article some 
of these groups of jewels were described. 
Those were from the houses of Mehrlust, 
Manz, and Cartier. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
group of jewels from the house of Theodore 
A. Kohn & Son. This firm, always noted 
for its artistic productions, has included in 
the exhibit some typical examples of gold- 
mounted pearl jewelry and some colorful 
Pieces set with the gem-stones. 


filigree gold after the Grecian type. The 
jade makes a fringe of pendant-drops half 
way around the circle, and the delicate fili- 
gree gold work gives it a splendid setting. 

The disk-shaped pendant in the illustra- 
tion is formed of jade, and jade, carved and 
pierced, is studded with exquisite little flow- 
ers of hand-tooled platinum. At the center 
of these little flowers is mounted a diamond, 
and diamonds and platinum are used for the 
accompanying neck-chain. 

Egyptian motifs have been chosen for some 
of the jewels in this group. One, a three- 
cornered pendant hung from a silk cord, has 
the lotus motif in enamel, and a_ scarab 
carved from matrix. The design of this 
pendant is exceedingly clever. The central 
turquoise is an oval shape, but the contour 
of the pendant is a tri-cornne. The little 
enamel lotus buds fill out the corners and 
bring to the design good line, as well as a 


ART 


from the firm of Leo Elwyn & Co., has an 
amcthyst cameo, framed in enamel, for a 
necklace pendant. 

Pearls, diamonds and sapphires have been 
chosen by Julius Wodiska for the gem-set- 
ting in his group of handsome platinum 
jewels included in this comprehensive ex- 
hibition. 

There is a generously full tassel of even- 
sized pearls, headed by a diamond and plati- 
num collet and hung from a black silk cord. 
A handsome pendant watch in this group, 
with a solid encrustation of diamonds over 
its platinum case, has the much-favored long 
and narrow oblong shape. One of the few 
blending parures is shown by Mr. Wodiska. 
It includes a box-set platinum bracelet and 
a pair of handsome earrings, both jewels be- 


ing mounted with diamonds and_ faceted 
sapphires. Sapphires are also used among 


the diamonds of a scarfpin, and diamonds 
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Stock up on LUSTERN SPORT SETS 
Now for Spring and Summer Sale 


HIE heavy early sale on combination belt buckle and chain sets 
gives every indication of this being another great year. 
Every time you sell a LUSTERN combination set you are making 
two profits on one sale. 


You can order LUSTERN SPORT SETS in green gold filled, and 
sterling silver. Lach set comes packed in an attractive LUSTERN 
gift box all ready to send. 


Ask your Jobber to show you a complete line of LUSTERN SPORT 
SETS as well as the many LUSTERN creations in individual belt 
buckles and belt chains. 


If your jobber does not handle LUSTERN, write us and 
we will gladly put you in touch with one who does. 


Louis Stern Company 


PROVIDENCE BR .I. 
Chainmakers for more than fifty | nee 
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and »lack onyx for the gems of two grace- 
ful bowknot brooches. 


Flatware of Enameled Gold and Carved 
Silver 

Absolutely exquisite is the workmanship 
on some of the salvers, trays, pitchers and 
bowl; shown among the silverware from the 
houscs of Gorham, Tiffany, Cartier and 
Caldwell, and some beautiful pieces in hand- 
wrought bronze and copper from the studios 
of the Whiting Co., William B. Kerr, the 
William B. Durgin Co., Kantack, Heath & 
Warman and the Sterling Bronze Co. 

On one of the pieces sent by the Gorham 
Co., there is a remarkable carved decoration 
of fruit and flower garlands, almost in the 
round. This festoon hangs free about the 
neck of a silver urn, and gives a wealth of 
ornamentation to the piece. 

or the line and border designs chosen by 
this company, a preference has been shown 
for the Grecian and the Empire motifs. A 
modern version of the old egg and dart bor- 
der is used to advantage on a shallow bowl, 
and a banding of short upright bars makes 
an effective border on an otherwise smooth- 
polished silver service. 

Beautiful carving from the round deco- 
rates a tall pitcher, and the best of Italian 
Renaissance design has inspired the pattern 
on an elaborate silver toilet set, which boasts 
a jewel casket among its magnificent pieces. 
These are also included in the comprehensive 
collection of silverware from the Gorham Co. 

The deep, soft tones of gold used for hol- 
low ware, and for small plates and servers, 
attacts the eye to the case of beautiful ex- 
hibits sent by Tiffany & Co. Here are sil- 
ver salvers, enameled in shades of blue, green 
and orange, and other selections from silver 
services, where the smooth surface of the 
silver is unbroken, except for the tracing of 
the finest of lines to make an adequate deco- 
ration on the beautifully molded forms. 
There is a gracefully tall and narrow vase, 
some incised gold bowls, and a sample from 
an after-dinner coffee service, with a handle- 
less china cup set into a pierced gold base 
and a gold saucer of pierced work to match. 

By the house of Cartier, Inc., are shown 
a trio of stemmed bowls, one, a replica of 
an ancient saltcellar, with silver standard 
and cover and engraved crystal container. 
The modeling of the silver carvings of all 
of these pieces is reminiscent of the best 
Italian and French work of the 17th and 
I8th centuries. The finely drawn lions’ 
heads and shell patterns on one bowl cer- 
tainly compares with the work of Paul 
Famérie, and the dolphin carvings on the 
saltcellar are exquisite. 

Closely allied to these manufactures of 
silver and gold are the inlaid and hand- 
tooled bronzes, damascened brass and en- 
amel glaze. There are desk sets and odd 
pieces for the library table, by Caldwell & 
Co., in silver and bronze. This firm also 
exhibits some remarkably beautiful ecclesi- 
astical articles which surely have that much- 
to-be-desired appearance of handwork about 
them. Indeed, it is difficult to grasp the 
fact that each and every one of the objects 
on view at this exhibition is a commercial 
manufacture and not an artist’s individual 
production carried out as a special order. 
It is true, nevertheless, that no special order 
work is shown at this exhibition of Ameri- 
can Industrial Art. Selection has been made 
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of those pieces only which could be copied 
ad lib. 

This was so of the pewter candlesticks, 
pitchers, tea sets, porringers and plates; of 
the varied array in such utilitarian articles 
as electric bell casings and decorative hard- 
ware, sconces and fire-irons, of clocks, lamps, 
candlesticks, and other exhibits from the 
leading manufacturers. They all speak of 
the achievement of the American artisan. 

The glassware and china uphold the same 
contention, for the glorious new violet and 
rose lines and the deep sea-green and clear 
warm blues of the glasses and the artistic 
patterning and splendid glazes of the china 
plates and dinner sets bring credit to their 
makers. 

On the china there is an especially notable 
feature in the inlaying of sterling silver for 
bordering patterns, and the latest addition to 
the wide range of colors seen in the grace- 
fully shaped glass bowls, dishes, vases and 
cups are lovely tones of amethyst, orchid 
and mulberry. 

Color, indeed, might be considered the 
dominant note of this whole exhibition. The 
largest single room in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum was chosen to house the collection, 
and it was so hung about with glorious rugs, 
tapestries, wallpapers, satins, silks and vel- 
vets, and so well lighted with a diversified 
array of handsome lighting fixtures that the 
impression gained was of a blend of glorious 
colors rather than a conglomeration of va- 
rious articles and objects. 

The main theme, the entire room over, 
was carried by the rose-violet-blue struck in 
the case of classes from the Tiffany Stu- 
dios. This blend was repeated in the rugs, 
damasks and printed cretonnes with which 
the walls wete hung, and appeared even 
down to the rubies, amethysts and sapphires 
of the beautiful jewels. 








The Chimera or Gryllus 
Primes 4 

The archeologist king defines the “gryllus” 
as: “those grotesque figures of which the 
komans were so fond, to judge from the 
immense number of them in existence. 

“They are formed of portions of various 
animals, of the most diverse species, com- 
bined into the outline of a single monster 
that generally takes the form of a bird, a 
horse, an eagle’s head, or a helmet. They 
have been called ‘Chimerz,’ because that 
fabulous monster was similarly multiform. 
* * * These caprices are often wrongly 
called ‘Basilidan Figures’ and classed among 
Gnostic remains. Grylli do not exhibit the 
symbolic characters found in the Gnostic 
depictions. But the grylli, like the Basilidan 
stones, were made as talismans, their motifs 
embodying astrological ideas or emanations 
from the Greek and Roman religion, not the 
exotic doctrines of the Alexandrine Kahala 


‘P- >” 


as did the ‘Basilidan Figures. 





Senate an 





Frank Reed, Milan, Mo., has purchased 
jewelry stock at Trenton and opened a 
jewelry store there. He is moving the 
stock from Milan to Trenton, where he will 
give his Trenton business his entire time 
and attention. Mr. Reed entered the jewelry 
business in Milan about eight years ago, 
with a small capital investment, and has 
constantly added to his stock. 
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NOVEMBER DIAMOND IMPORTS 





Gems Aggregating Over $4,192,000 Brought 
in During the Month 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 25.—Imports of 
diamonds in the United States during No- 
vember amounted in all to $4,192,159, which, 
as compared to some of the previous months 
and the corresponding months of the other 
years, is considered very satisfactory. Of 
this amount the diamonds “cut but not set” 
were valued at $3,456,914, and the rough or 
uncut diamonds were worth $735,245. 

Careful analysis of the figures in detail 
show the usual conditions to continue. As 
has been the case recently, the bulk of the 
cut stones come from Antwerp, importations 
from Belgium being valued at $2,116,983, 
nearly twice as much as those of Holland, 
which are given as $1,214,303. The cutting 
industry of England sent us gems worth 
$84,371 and France $21,417. The rest of the 
importations were made up of small ship- 
ments from Germany, $6,958; Nicaragua, 
$3,937; Ceylon, $1,061, and Mexico, $884. 

Rough diamonds of the great majority 
came from the Syndicate, shipments from 
England amounting to $446,997; Belgium 
sent us rough diamonds amounting to $107,- 
233, and the Netherlands sent shipments 
amounting to $99,191. Rough diamonds 
sent here direct from South Africa amounted 
to $73,602 and from British Guiana $3,576. 
Although no rough is credited to Brazil this 
month, there were shipments from the 
Argentine. 








Emerald Product of Colombia in Control 
of French Interests 


According to a special dispatch from 
Paris, to the New York Times, last week, 
copyrighted by that journal, the control of 
the emerald product of Colombia has passed 
from English into French hands. Accord- 
ing to the Times’ correspondent, the Colom- 
bian government after considerable competi- 
tion and bidding between American, Eng- 
lish and French concerns, has awarded the 
concession of the emerald mines to the 
French bidders and refuse to renew the trade 
monopoly that was held by an English com- 
pany. At least that is the gist of a message 
from Bogota received at Paris. 

New York importers and specialists in 
emeralds saw little news in the Times dis- 
patch, as it has been well known in the 
trade here that a large French house has 
had control of this product for some time. 
It was believed that the Bogota dispatch 
simply referred to a confirmation or renewal 
of the control, which may have been run- 
ning along unofficially. 

Colombia, by no means the only section 
of the world in which emeralds are found, 
has for years been the principal source of 
supply for these gems. The emeralds of 
the Muzo mines being famous for their 
quality, in fact, Colombia has supplied em- 
eralds for Europe from the time of Cortez. 








The Patterson Jewelry Co., Mexia, Tex., 
has moved its place of business from the old 
stand, adjoining the City National Bank to 
the new location about one block east of the 
building formerly occupied by Lawson 
Sewell. 
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‘se Patented Ring Cases are made for 


ONE—TWO—SIX—and 
12-RINGS 








Sole Patentees and Manufactured by 


) ALBERT BORGZINNER & CO. 


RING CASES are covered by the 
U. S. Government Patent.  Infringe- 
ments will be prosecuted according 
to law. 


’ Manufacturers of ’ 


JEWELRY CASES OF QUALITY 
54 Barclay Street 


New York 








The MOE 
Diamondweight Gauge 


and 
Calculator 


Over 25,000 in Use 

Calculates the weight of dia- 
monds in the mounting. 

It requires no figuring. 

It avoids accident which is 
likely to occur while unset- 
ting stone. 

It is the most accurate device. 

It is an instrument every 
jeweler should have. 


The C.G. BRAXMAR CO. 


10 Maiden Lane, New York City 





Fraternal Emblems 


Medals and Class Pins 
Fire and Police Badges 





Made to Order Goods our Specialty 


Forty-four years of satisfactory service to an increas- 
ing number of customers. 

Our facilities for manufacturing and designing are 
at your service. 


Write for Emblematic or Badge Catalog 





NEW PRICE $4.00 





Complete With New Metric Book 


New Metric Books to use with your 
old Moe Gauge $1.75 each by your 
Jobber or 


CHICAGO 


gyn nyu uty i) \ 
9 CTU tae a \Y 
Gas 


CHARLES MOE iam's. 











Ghe Buyers’ Directory 





Price, $1.00 





The Jewelers’ Circular Pub. Co., New York 








Wrist Watch Cases 
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SPIRO WATCH CASE CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Gold and Platinum Cases 


79 Nassau St. New York 
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DIAMONDS TO BE SOLD 





Qver 1,182 Carats of Gems Pledged by 
Harris‘Kober, Diamond Importing 
Co. to Be Disposed of at Auction 
Feb. 13 


St. Louis, Mo. Feb. 1.—About 2,978 
loose diamonds weighing in all a little over 
1182 carats are to be sold at auction, Feb. 
13, at 12 noon, at the east front door of the 
Court House in this city. The sale is con- 
ducted on behalf of Simon Van Raalte, 
who is foreclosing on this collateral held as 
security for $153,398 and interest from June 
|, 1923, this being the amount owed him by 
Louis K. Harris and Samuel Kober, for- 
merly of the Harris-Kober Jewelry Co., the 
Harris-Kober Diamond Importing Co., and 
others. The liabilities were about $800,000 
and the assets about $50,000. 

The sale is made under an agreement of 
July 11, 1923, of which Messrs. Harris and 
Kober were parties of the first part, the 
Walker Jewelry & Loan Co., parties of the 
second part; Harris-Kober Diamond Im- 
porting Co., parties of the third, and Simon 
Van Raalte, party of the fourth part. As 
collateral security for $200,952 advanced by 
Van Raalte, the Harris-Kober Diamond Im- 
porting Co. and Harris and Kober, author- 
ied Van Raalte to retain 1,000 shares of 
the common stock of the Walker Jewelry & 
Loan Co., 200 shares of the common stock 
of the Frankel Loan & Jewelry Co., 20 
shares of the capital stock of the Republican 
National Bank of St, Louis, 11 shares of the 
common stock of the Security National Bank 
of East St. Louis and a large number of 
promissory notes executed by various parties, 
payable to the Harris-Kober Diamond Im- 
porting Co., or M. Hirsch & Co.. (a trade 
name for the Harris-Kober concern), and 
certain lots of unset diamonds that are now 
to be sold. 

Van Raalte collected on the promissory 
notes of the third parties the sum of $55,554, 
leaving as the net indebtedness to him on 
part of the Harris-Kober Diamond Import- 
ing Co. a balance of $155,398, together with 
interest at the rate of eight per cent. 

This amount was payable Jan. 1, and as it 
has not been paid, Van Raalte now gives le- 
val notice that under the laws of Missouri 
that he will sell the collateral (the diamonds) 
now, on hand in bulk or in lots, to the high- 
est bidder. Each bidder will be required to 
deposit 25 per cent. in cash at the time the 
diamonds are knocked down to them at such 
ale. The gems are offered for inspection 
prior to sale and may be seen by appointment 
with Van Raalte, whose address is 396 Ar- 
cade building, St. Louis. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy was 
‘led against the Harris-Kober Co. Diamond 
Importing Co., formerly at 704 Olive St., on 
Feb, 28, 1923, by three New York creditors. 
The company was chartered in 1909 with a 
capital of $12,000. Louis K. Harris was 
president: Samuel Kober, secretary, and 
H. Z. Fleischman, treasurer. 

Appraisers were chosen March 1 by 12 
tepresentatives of the company’s creditors 
and an accounting firm was commissioned to 
make an audit. A meeting of creditors was 
held early in March in New York and a 
committee was appointed to investigate the 
conditions of the concern. 
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Judge Faris of the Federal Court ap- 
pointed J. G. W. Schoenthaler, of the Eisen- 
stadt Mfg. Co., St. Louis, receiver. 

A series of examinations followed and 
finally the New York creditors agreed to ac- 
cept an offer of settlement on a basis of 33% 
cents on the dollar, payable 20 per cent in 
cash and the balance in secured notes en- 
dorsed by the Walker Jewelry & Loan Co. 
When the first of the notes became due they 
went to protest and the Walker Jewelry & 
Loan Co. was thrown into bankruptcy. 

Simon Van Raalte, a loan broker, was 
called as a witness during the bankruptcy 
hearings and gave statements in regard to 
his business dealings with Harris-Kober over 
a period of five years. The bankrupt firm 
owed him over $200,000 the witness stated. 
He is now foreclosing on the collateral. 








WINDOW SMASHERS AT WORK 


Bandits Visit Woodhaven, L. I., Store and 
Escape in an Automobile with 
Loot Valued at $6,000 
Three burglars smashed the window at 
the jewelry store of John Farley, 8717 
Jamaica Ave., Woodhaven, L. IL, N. Y., re- 
cently and stole jewelry said to be valued at 

about $6,000. 

The proprietor was in the store at the 
time, waiting on a number of customers. 
Two men in a_ high-powered automobile 
pulled up before the store. Another man, 
it is believed, approached by way of 87th 
St., a half a block away. When he reached 
the window, he threw a stone wrapped in 
paper through the plate glass, breaking it. 
He reached for a tray of jewelry, containing 
watches and diamond rings, and ran to the 
waiting automobile. 

Farley rushed outside, and discovered that 
the window had been broken and that the 
tray of jewelry was gone. He immediately 
telephoned police headquarters and _ notified 
them of the robbery. Detective Mireau was 
sent to the store in response. Mr. Nagle, 
the proprietor of a store across the street, 
claimed that he endeavored to intercede when 
he saw the man run for the car; he was pre- 
vented from detaining the man, however. In 
the excitement of the moment, the license 
plates’ number was not secured. 











The Henshel Co. has just announced to 
the retail jewelry trade the plans for its 
Spring advertising campaign. It is probably 
one of the most extensive campaigns that 
has ever been undertaken by a jewelry manu- 
facturer. It includes 22 national magazines, 
comprising Cosmopolitan, Red Book, Vogue, 
HTearst’s International, Harper’s Magazine, 
Metropolitan, Scribner’s, Munsey’s, Western 
Story, Top-Notch, Argosy All-Story Week- 
ly, People’s Magazine, Love Story, Every- 
hody’s, Atlantic Monthly, Popular Magazine, 
Review of Reviews, Adventure, Short Sto- 
ries, Detective Stories, Ainslee’s and World’s 


Work. Another novel feature is the fact 
that in addition to advertising “Blue- 
beard” pearls the concern advertises 


the jeweler. The basic thought in all of 
the advertising is “Go to the jeweler for 
jewelry.” This advertising is, of course, in 
keeping with the Henshel Co.’s policy of 
selling “Bluebeard” pearls only to retailers. 
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RUMORS ABOUT RUSSIAN GEMS 


H. F. Sinclair Reported to Have Formed 
Company in Paris to Take Over Crown 
Jewels from Soviet and Also 
Obtain Russian Platinum 


If the reports that reached New York 
yesterday are true, the visit of Harry F. 
Sinclair to Europe was not associated en- 
tirely either with the oil business or. with 
the investigation at Washington, but related 
to a matter of vital interest to the jewelry 
trade; namely, the control of the Russian 
diamonds and Russian platinum. Despatches 
from Paris, Monday, stated that Sinclair 
had, on that day, completed the formation 
of a company to purchase the Russian crown 
jewels and to obtain concessions in the way 
of getting platinum for America. A dis- 
patch sent to the Chicago Tribune and copy- 
righted by that journal, stated that it was 
believed that through the formation of the 
American corporation, Mr. Sinclair hopes to 
obtain a right to take the Romanoff jewels 
from Russia and to sell them in New York. 
No figures are given as to the value of 
the jewels but it is reported that the sum 
will run into the millions. And the same 
account also tells of his arranging to ship 
Russian platinum to New York especially 
for the jewelry market. 

How authentic the above reports are could 
not be learned, but it has been rumored in 
the jewelry trade for a long time that a 
syndicate of Americans or an American 
company’ was about to be formed to take 
over the Russian jewels that were still in 
the hands of the Soviet government. In 
fact, a prominent manufacturing jeweler of 
New York who recently went to Europe, 
is believed by his family and friends to have 
gone for the sole purpose of aiding in the 
appraisal and purchase of these jewels. So 
important did he consider the proposition 
that he left his business completely on 
almost a moment’s notice to do this, going 
to Paris, and from Paris to Moscow by 
aeropiane to make a personal examination 
of the jewels which the Russian government 
now has. 

Whether the company that Mr. Sinclair 
is supposed to have formed includes this 
jeweler or has retained him could not be 
learned in New York yesterday, but the 
subject was one that produced considerable 
speculation and comment. 











Market Prices for Silver Bars 
The following are the quotations for silver 
bars in London and New York as reported 
for the past week: 
Selling Price 


Loudon U.S. Gov't New York 

Date Official Assay Bars Official 
January 29.... 333% 654 63% 
January 30.... 33% 65% 63 
January 31.... 33 $5 65% 63% 
February 1.... 33 fy 66% 63% 
February 2.... 33 Fy 665% 64% 
February 4.... 33 $5 665% 64% 








.. W. Wycoff, Chagrin Falls, O., jeweler, 
is now located in the building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Chagrin Falls Banking Co. 
The store has been redecorated and is new 
classed among one of the finest stores in that 
city. 
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Trays 


S. BORGZINNER 


351-359 S. Jefferson Street 


formerly, 82-84 Nassau St., New York 


Silverware Cases 


CO. 


ORANGE, N. J. 





SEED PEARL 


Repairing 
Renovating 


Suggestions and estimates 
on request. 


Frank C. Osmers 


2 West 47th St., New York City 





Attention—Manufacturers 


ONYX RING STONES 


Furnished for Any Size 
Diamond 
EARRING STONES 
ONYX and AMBER STONES 


THE DOUBRAVA CO. 
| 61 Beekman St. New York 

















The above cut shows how 
neatly Deer Teeth look 
when mounted. 


for all sizes of scarf. etc. 
EAR WIRES 
Open. Closed. Open. Closed 
Special Order Work and Repairing 
tagon, Square or Emerald tops, 
All 18K White Gold, $34.00 to $70.00 per dozen. 
515A Congress Street, Portland, Maine 
high), Deer Teeth (small), 
Novel, unique Rings, Brooches, etc. 
Made in the great “Gold Belt” of 
Synthetic Rubies and Sapphires, 
all faceted; all the leading Cabo- 
Manufacturers—Price List free. 


SECURITY MAGIC NUT 
pin wire. Guaranteed. 
for unpierced ears. 
Descriptive Circular on Application. 
Cc. IRVING WASHBURN, 108 Fulton Street, N. ¥- 
with 14K Green Gold Shanks, 
Memorandum packages sent on request to rated dealers. 
Imitation Elk Teeth. Each la- 
14 K. solid gold, grapevine design, 
the Black Hills, So. Dakota. Sell 
Aquamarines, Garnets, Tourma- 
chon cut semi-precious Stones. 
- 
L. W. Stilwell 


Automatic Holder for ear studs, scarf-pins, 
SAFETY CATCH 
for Brooches, etc. 

Can be applied to any 
work where pin tongues 
are used. 

Pearl Drilling and Adjusting a Specialty 

RINGS 18K White Gold Hexagon, Oc- 

$30.00 to $60.00 per dozen. 

WILLIAM M. CROSS, Manufacturing Jeweler 

Genuine (mow scarce and 
beled correctly, on Memo. 
beautifully made and very_taking. 
well everywhere. 

lines, Topazes, Amethysts, etc., 
Wholesale—Memo to Jewelers and 
Importer, Deadwood, So. Dakota 











ch Case 
Repairs 


Gold, Silver and 
Platinum Plating 
Engraving and 
Engine Turning. 
of Special Cases 
Swiss and 
English cases 
changed to fit 
American 
movements on 
all kinds of 


Raised Colored 
a Gold Work 
Attachments for bracelets put on watches and 
pendants lowered. The largest and promptest 
repair shop in Chicago. All kinds of brace- 
lets repaired. Send for Price List. 


J. C. Howard & Company 


Room 810, 5 South Wabash Avenue 
Mallers Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


STONES 


of every description in 

precious and imitation. 
We can fill your mail orders 
promptly, at the right prices. Also 


Stone Seal Engraving and En- 
crusting Lapidary Work. 


Kroner, Hyman & Co,, Inc. 


51 Maiden Lane New York City 














New Way to String Pearl Beads 


Saves time and trouble. 
Sample and instruction sheet mailed pos 
without charge. Send name and address 


Geo. Phillips & Company, Scranton, Pa. 








THE BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
Price $1.00 
The Jewelers’ Circular, 11 John St., New York 
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Milton Redenberg is spending a_ few 
weeks at French Lick Springs, Ind. 
Robert J. Macnair of this city has been 


granted a patent for a spring structure. 

Irving Lederer was in New York and 
vienity Jast week in the interests of S. & B. 
Lederer Co. 

Arthur Sheffian, retailer, is holding a 
cearance sale preparatory to removing from 
77 Broad St. 

Joseph Sylvestre is increasing the facili- 
ties of the repair department at his retail 
store, Ottawa St., Arctic. 

A. P. Schwaner & Co., engine turners, 
have removed from 185 Eddy St. to larger 
quarters, 122 Clifford St. 

Gregor Krichbaum left Wednesday on a 
fortnights’ business trip through the middle 
States for L. Krichbaum & Co. 

At the annual parish meeting of the 
Church of the Redeemer last Monday eve- 
ang, John Kelso was elected treasurer. 

Charles Rothman, wholesale jeweler, has 
recently removed from 56 Washington St., 
to larger quarters at 187 Westminster St. 

The Specialty Products Mfg. Co. has re- 
cently removed its factory and office from 
185 Eddy St. to larger quarters at 409 Pine 
of, 

Gregor Krichbadum was a member of the 
committee in charge of the members’ night 
a the First Light Infantry Veterans last 
Monday. 

Frank Kelley called upon the trade at New 
York and vicinity the past week in the 
interests of the Manufacturing Jewelers 
Board of Trade. 

J. Robert Sweet, of the Providence office 
oi the National Jewelers Board of Trade 
was in Boston and vicinity the past week 
for the association. 

The February meeting of the directors of 
he Manufacturing Jewelers Board of Trade 
vill be held at the Turks Head _ building, 
Friday, the 15th inst. 

The stock in the retail store of Antonio 
Ruizzo, 269 Plainfield St., was damaged by 
vater and smoke during a fire in the build- 
ing last Sunday night. 

The Lancor Mfg. Co. has removed from 
19 Aborn St., to larger and more com- 
nodious quarters in the Manufacturers’ 
uilding, 101 Sabin St. 

The Pawtucket Jewelry Co., S. Colitz, 
woprictor, has added a radio supplies de- 
vartment at both its stores—9 Broad St. and 
Main St., Pawtucket. 

The February meeting of the New Eng- 
and directors of the National Jewelers 
ward of Trade will be held at the Provi- 
“ence office on Monday, Feb. 11. 

Col. Joseph Samuels, president of J. 
samuel & Bro., Inc. (The Outlet Co.), with 
“rs, Samuels left Monday for Palm Beach, 
‘la, for a stay of several weeks. 

George H. Holmes, of George H. Holmes 
«Co, has been elected a trustee of the 
wnilding fund for the new $1,500,000 Masonic 
‘emple that is to be erected in this city. 
ahilip Venditti, Philip Mangione and 
‘tichae] Maselli are the owners of the Ideal 
Anife Co., this city, according to their 
“atements filed at the city clerk's office. 
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Edward M. Wheeler, manager of the 
Providence office of the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade, was in Springfield, Mass., 
in the interests of the board the past week. 

The regular monthly luncheon-meeting of 
the members of the Rolled Gold Platers’ As- 
sociation was held at the Providence-Bilt- 
more last Thursday, with a good attendance. 

The Potter & Buffinton Co, have com- 
menced removal from 7 Eddy St., where 
they have located since 1888, to their new 
plant in the Dyer Land Co. building, 61 
Peck St. 

At the first meeting of the creditors of 
the Renzi Mfg. Co., 19 Calender St., held 
last Friday at the office of the Referee in 
Bankruptcy, Hugo A, ‘Clauson was appoint- 
ed trustee under bond of $200. 

The case of Edward Wilkinson & Co., 
against the Universal Safety Ash Tray Co., 
which was on the calendar of the Superior 
Court for Providence County for a jury trial 
last Wednesday, was passed for re-assign- 
ment. 

The London Jewelry Co., David Sundlun, 
manager, at 179-181 Main St., Pawtucket, is 
conducting a stock reduction sale on jewelry, 
silverware, glassware, etc., to make more 
room for its recently added radio depart- 
ment. 

The annual banquet of the Providence- 
Attleboro branch of the American Electro- 
Platers’ Society, usually held about the 
middle of January, has been temporarily 
passed this year but may be held later in 
the season, 

Frederick D. Carr, secretary of the 
Ostby & Barton Co., and William A. Viall, 
secretary of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
were elected vestrymen at the annual cor- 
poration meeting of Grace Episcopal Church 
last Monday evening. 

Edward I. Mulchahey, of the C. Sydney 
Smith Co., was elected senior warden at the 
annual corporation meeting of the Church 
of the Epiphany last Monday evening. 
Edmund A. Truelove, with the Gorham Mfg. 
Co., was elected clerk. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Homeopathic Hospital of Rhode 
Island, held at the Providence-Biltmore 
Hotel last Wednesday evening, Charles A. 
Russell, of the Irons & Russell Co., was 
elected a director for three years, 

At the organization of the Lincoln Trust 
Co., which has succeeded the Cosmopolitan 
Trust Co. on Friday, Archibald Silverman, 
of Silverman Bros., was elected director and 
president. Other directors elected were 
Jacob Ernstof and Manuel F. Williams. 

Stanley H. Lyons, of the Lyons Mfg. Co., 
has been elected colonel commanding the 
Jnited Train of Artillery of this city for 
four years. The train is one of the historic 
chartered military organizations of Rhode 
Island that has had a continuous existence 
since 1775. 

The new term of the Saturday morning 
classes in the jewelry and silversmiths’ de- 
partment of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign opened last Saturday with encouraging 
enrollment in the various courses in jewelry 
design, jewelry toolmaking, engraving and 
stonesetting. 

A number of manufacturing jewelers and 
their wives attended the annual ladies’ night 
of Calvary Commandery No. 13, Knights 
Templar, at Rhodes-on-the-Pawtuxet last 
Tuesday evening. Adelbert E. Place, of 
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O. E. Place & Sons, is Eminent Commander 
of the Commandery and much of the suc- 
cess was due to his energies, 

Irving Gertsacov, of the Improved Pencil 
Co., this city, who was also interested as a 
member of the firm of Goldsmith & Gertsa- 
cov at Quincy, Mass., with John P. Gold- 
smith, formerly of Pawtucket, announces 
that the Goldsmith & Gertsacov business has 
been sold to William A. Lamb, who will 
continue under the style of the Williams 
Jewelry Co. 

The local veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War are starting a movement to raise 
a fund of $6,000 with which to purchase a 
replica of Kitson’s famous statue of “The 
Hiker” as a memorial to the men who served 
from this city in 1898. The original statue 
is in Minneapolis and cost $20,000. It is of 
bronze and was cast in the bronze foundry 
of the Gorham Mfg. Co., in this city. 

Harry Peck filed suit in the Superior 
Court for Providence County last Monday 
against Daniel Donig, with The Outlet Co., 
seeking to recover $5,000 for injuries 
alleged to have been received when struck 
by the defendant’s automobile while driving 
2long Reservoir Ave., in December. The 
plaintiff claims the horse that he was driv- 
ing was badly injured and had to be shot. 

Among the officers elected at the annual 
meeting of the Jewish Orphanage of Rhode 
Island held last Sunday were the following: 
Archibald Silverman, of Silverman Bros., 
president; C. Joseph Fox, vice-president; 
Milton Sulzberger, treasurer; Col. Joseph 
Samuels, Leon Samuels and Maurice J. 
Karpeles, honorary’ vice-presidents, and 
Daniel Donig, Bernard M. Goldowsky and 


Walter 1. Sundlund, directors for three 
vears, 
John CC. L. Shabeck last week was 


awarded a decision for $2,768.75 against the 
Standard Fire Insurance Co. in a rescript 
filed in the Superior Court for Providence 
County by Justice Blodgett. ‘The case was 
heard by the court on waiver of jury trial, 
and the action was brought to recover 
$2,462.50 being the amount assessed against 
the defendant in an apportionment made by 
several insurance companies after a loss by 
fire several years ago in the plaintiff’s 
manufacturing jewelry establishment. The 
decision is for the amount sued for, together 
with interest of $246.25. 

The deed actually conveying to the city 
of Providence the land at 60 Congdon St., 
which the late Barton A. Ballou, of B. A. 
sallou & Co., Inc., proposed to give for 
park purposes, was delivered to Mayor 
Gainer last weck by a representative of the 
heirs at law to the estate. Back in 1922, 
Mr. Ballou announced that he would be glad 
to make the gift, subject to certain condi- 
tions, and the City Council, on Feb. 6 of 
that year, accepted it. Before Mr. Ballou 
was actually able to execute the deed, how- 
ever, he died. His widow and the other 
heirs at law desiring to execute the gift con- 
templated by Mr. Ballou, had the deed pre- 
pared recently and executed. 

At the annual meeting of the directors of 
the Circular Tool ‘Co., Inc., which was re- 
cently incorporated under the laws of Rhode 
Island to engage in the manufacture of cir- 
cular metal-cutting saws and special cutters, 
in this city, the following officers were elect- 
ed: President and treasurer, Walter B. 


(Continued on page 285) 
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Attention 
Jewelers! qeszs: se seat sai 
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Hopkins; vice-president, Gustaf A. Swan- 
son; secretary, George H. Nye, 

The Urban Realty Co. has discharged a 
morigage of $4,000 on property of J. L. 
Anthony & Co. 

George F. Berkander has sold five lots of 
Jand on Nelson, Slater and Meridian Sts. to 
Frank Memdeiros. 

A mortgage for $4,500 against real estate 
of C. Joseph Fox has been discharged by the 
Citizens’ Savings Bank. 

L, J. Anshen Co. is preparing to remove 
from 144 Pine St. to larger quarters in the 
new Eddy building on Clifford St. 

The Providence office of the Lassner Co., 
212 Union St., closed last Saturday noon, 
until Wednesday, for taking an inventory. 

Harold R. Johnson, of O. R. Johnson & 
Co., of Auburn, has been elected commander 
of Providence Post of the American Legion. 

Extensive office alterations and improve- 
ments are being made at the manufacturing 
jewelry plant of Silverman Bros., 226 Pub- 
lic St. 

William Scognamiglio has given a chattel 
mortgage for $300 to the Universal Plate & 
Wire Co. on personal property in the shop 
at 40 Clifford St. 

The Rhode Island Vanity Case Co. has 
removed from 19 Calender St., where it has 
been located for several years, to larger 
quarters at 220 Eddy St. 

The Brown & Sharpe Mfg, Co. has in- 
stalled a three-tube radio set in its employe 
lunchroom so that the workers may enjoy 
entertainment during their rest hour. 

Louis G. Massicotte and Jules H, Fortier 
have started in business as The M. F. Tool 
Co. at 55 Pine St., for the purpose of manu- 
facturing and designing tools and jig fixtures. 

At the annual shareholders’ meeting of the 
Old Colony Co-operative Bank on Wednes- 
day, Emery J. San Souci and Frederick A. 
Ballou were elected members of the direc- 
torate. 

The case of M. J. Sylvester against the 
United Mfg. Co., on the calendar of the 
Superior Court for Providence County for a 
jury trial on Tuesday was passed for re- 
assignment. 

The Narragansett Card & Paper Co., 131 
Washington St., is conducted by M, V. 
Legendre Le May and Harry L. Le May, ac- 
cording to their statements filed with the city 
clerk’s office. 

H. Payton & Co., 40 Clifford St., have is- 
sued a statement that they are in no way 
connected with or associated with the firm 
of William & Payton Co. which recently 
discontinued business. 

Jules P. Goldstein, Bernard M. Goldow- 
sky, Samuel M. Magid, Archibald Silverman 
and Samuel Steiner were elected directors 
of the Hebrew Educational Institute at the 
annual meeting held last Thursday evening. 

Paul B. Paris, Maurice L. Fox, Samuel 
H. Workman, Louis A. Sundlun and Leon- 
ard J. Hellman were among the directors 
elected at the annual meeting of the Men’s 
Club of the Temple Beth-E1 last Wednesday 
evening. 

Joseph Baker, Jr., Christopher W. Clissold, 
Danforth K. Barrett, G. Frederick Beane 
and Augustus F. Rose were members of the 
reception committee for the annual ladies’ 
night at Nestell Lodge of Masons last 
Thursday. 

Max Gertsacov et ux have mortgaged a 
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lot of land, with improvements, on the south 
side of Mawney St. to the Citizens’ Savings 
3ank for $23,000. He has discharged mort- 
gages of $15,000 held by John O. Ames e¢ al. 
and of $5,000 by the Westminster Bank. 

John Garrett, for several years in charge 
of the coloring department of the Saart Bros. 
Co., of Attleboro, has resigned his position 
to join the sales forces of the George L. 
Clafin Co., of Providence. Mr. Garrett will 
take care of the firm’s business among the 
jewelers of this city and the Attleboros. 

Wesley C. Martin, of New York, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Martin-Copeland Co., of 
this city, entered suit in the Superior Court 
for Providence County last Tuesday against 
the Atlas Machine Co., of this city, seeking 
to recover $8,000 in an action of assumpsit. 

H. Anthony Dyer, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, Miss Nancy Dyer, will 
sail Feb. 16 on the steamship Dullio for 
Naples to spend the Spring and early Sum- 
mer motoring and painting in Italy, France, 
Switzerland, Spain and other European 
countries. 

David Bilgor, of the Bilgor Co., 44 Wash- 
ington St., Providence, R. I., has announced 
that G. Leon Silverman, of Providence, has 
become a partner in the firm, which will con- 
tinue to manufacture gold jewelry. Mr. Sil- 
verman is a son of Archibald Silverman, of 
Silverman Bros. 

Henry Donnell, a senior of the Burrillville 
High School, is a winner of a bronze medal 
given by the Illinois Watch Co., of Spring- 
field, [ll., for the best essay on “The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln.” The medal has been on 
exhibition all the week in the window of 
Boutlette’s retail jewelry store, Main St., 
Pascoag. 

In the House of Representatives of the 
Rhode Island General Assembly, upon rec- 
ommendation of the committee on claims, 
last week resolutions were adopted to pay 
the R. N. C. Mfg. Co., $116; Providence 
Stock Co., $184.84, and the American Stand- 
ard Watch Case Co., $648, for overpayment 
of accounts. 

The Stone Setters have a commanding 
lead in the Ostby & Barton Men’s Bowling 
League. Estimate, Engraving and Tool, the 
next three teams in line, are closely bunched, 
and the struggle from now to the end of the 
season will be for second place. The Stone 
Setters have won 60 and lost 16 games, while 
three teams tied for second position have 
each won 47 and lost 29. 

At the annual ladies’ night of Harmony 
Lodge of Masons at Rhodes-on-the-Paw- 
tuxet, last Monday evening, Sylvester K. 
Budlong, Mary M. Mays, Harry A. Reed 
and Sylvester K. M. Robertson were mem- 
bers of the reception committee. Members 
of other committees included Samuel F. 
Babbitt, A. Leo Kilkenny, Lester E. Ful- 
ford. 

L. A. Sundlun, who conducts a business at 
24 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. I., under the 
name of Lupien, gave gifts to 14 of his em- 
ploves at Christmas time. Mr. Sundlun 
and his wife are now located for the Winter 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Providence. Mr. 
Sundlun was in New York recently on 
a buying trip, making his headquarters at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Sundlun. 

The ten-team Department Store Bowling 
League is making some good scores and at 
present is headed by the quintet represent- 
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ing The Outlet Co. (J. Samuels & Bro.,, 
Inc.), with 35 won and 10 lost for an aver- 
age of 465. Tilden-Thurber is second, with 
30 won, 15 lost, average 453; Pfeifers—won 
26, lost 16, average 465; Shepards—won 23, 
lost 22, average 447; Boston Store (Cal- 
lender, McAuslan & Troup Co.), won 23, 
lost 22, average 465; Gladdings—won 21, 
lost 21, average 459, 

Among the jewelry buyers reported in this 
city and vicinity during the past week were 
the following: ‘S. Mendelsohn, of the Men- 
delsohn Jewelry Co., Portland, Ore.; Mr 
Aisenstein, of Aisenstein, Woronock & Sons, 
Inc., New York city; Mr. Uhlfeldter, of 
Hahne & Co., Newark, N. J.; J. Michel, of 
M. & J. Michel, Inc., New York city; N. 
Salter, of New York city; Mr. Olesen, of 
the T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Jo- 
seph Mayer, of A. Steinhardt & Bro., New 
York city; Mr. Blank, of the Famous & 
Barr Co., St, Louis, ‘Mo.; Mr. Hettinger, of 
the May Co., Cleveland, O.; Mr. Balzer, of 
A. Hamburger & Sons, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Leo Bauman, of the Bauman-Massa 
Jewelry Co., St. Louis, Mo.; J. L. Gross, of 
J. L. Gross & Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; H. 
Weinrich, of H. Weinrich & Co., Philadel- 
phia; E. Hamburger, of the N. Shure Co., 
Chicago; A. W. Myers, of the Canadian 
Jewelry & Importing Co., Winnipeg, Manit., 
and E. Sidney Hyman, New York city. 

Out on parole under a five-year sentence 
for the robbery of the retail jewelry store 
at Taunton four years ago, Joseph Vanasse, 
30 years old, of 155 Grove St., was arrested 
in a pawnshop here Monday, Jan. 14, while, 
according to the police, he was attempting to 
sell some of the jewelry that was stolen at 
that time. Twelve lockets, three la Val- 
lieres and three strings of pearls, valued at 
about $250, were found in his possession 
when he was searched at the Central Police 
Station after being taken into custody by 
Traffic Patrolmen Condon and Bates. These 
articles were later identified by clerks from 
the Taunton store as being part of the prop- 
erty stolen, which amounted to nearly $5,000. 
Vanasse told the police that his mother had 
died recently in New Bedford, Mass. He 
had supposed that all of the jewelry stolen 
from the Taunton store had been recovered 
at the time of his trial, but after her death 
he found the articles which he was trying 
to dispose of Monday when arrested here. 
He acknowledged that he supposed that he 
should have delivered it to the police in- 
stead of trying to sell it. Vanasse was ap- 
prehended with several others soon after the 
break on Jan. 21, 1920. On the following 
Feb. 19 he was sentenced to serve five years 
at the New Bedford House of Correction. 
On Nov. 25, 1922, he was paroled, credited 
with having served 21 months of his sen- 
tence. The Taunton police were notified of 
his arrest here, and Tuesday morning Chief 
James P. Crowley came to Providence and 
took possession of the jewelry, but after 
questioning Vanasse, declared he thought the 
man had been punished enough for his crime 
and allowed him his liberty under the parole. 








A concern in Quebec, Can., is in the market 
for silver and metal novelty articles, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. For further information, write 
to the Bureau at Washington, D. C., or any 
of its branches and refer to File No. 8812. 
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THE celebration of 

an anniversary or 
birthday is always 
a pleasurable occasion, 
whether it be that of an individual, a firm 
or even a community, and for this reason 
THE JEWELERS’ CircuLAR for many decades 
has celebrated the anniversary of the found- 
ing of the first of the many papers of which 
it is composed, by the publication of a num- 
ber of unusual size and excellence. The 
event, therefore, has become one of distinct 
interest to our readers and to the trade in 
general. In fact, the anniversary number of 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR has now come to 
be looked for throughout the trade as a 
volume to keep and study for the rest of 
the year, owing to a number of special 
articles of general interest which it always 
contains. In celebrating this, our 55th an- 
niversary, we have followed the usual cus- 
toms, and this week we can offer our 
readers a volume of considerably over 400 
pages, containing, in addition to the general 
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news of the week, elaborate articles on 
practically every topic on which the young 
jeweler seeks facts and information. 

Certain features of previous numbers 
(like those reviewing the general tendency 
in design of jewelry of the past year and 
forecasting the jewels that will be appro- 
priate for the woman of fashion in the year 
to come) have been retained and continued 
prominently, despite their lack of novelty to 
cur readers at the present time. These have 
proved so valuable in the past, and so many 
requests have been received to continue 
them in the future, that we do this again 
without either apology or explanation. But 
between the covers of this volume we hope 
there will be found, in addition, a large 
number of other articles on the technical, 
historical and sentimental side of the jewelry 
business, as well as ou the merchandising 
and sales promotion side, that will be of 
equal value to every reader. If most of our 
readers are not interested in all the articles 
and if every reader is not interested in some 
article, we have missed our aim in the pro- 
duction of this issue. 

Since the American Horological Journal 
started in 1869 and later merged with Tur 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR (started in 1870), the 
expansion of this publication has been 
gradual and continuous. With the merging 
in it of the Jewelers’ Weekly in 1900 and 
later the Jewelers’ Review in 1902, the 
growth of the combined journal was ac- 
celerated until it has reached its present 
proportions as one of the greatest business 
papers of the world. But it has been the 
whole-hearted support of our readers and 
advertisers through all these years that has 
made THE JEWELERS’ CrrcuLar the paper 
it is todav, and we realize thoroughly and 
appreciaie deeply our debt to them in re- 
ferring to our fifty-five years of progress. 
That we may deserve this support and by 
proper and unremitting service be worthy 
of it in the future, is the aim of the editors 
and publishers—an aim reiterated annually 
on the occasion of our anniversary. It has 
been as an institution more than a publica- 
tion that THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR has 
served the trade in bygone years, and it is 
on these lines, as well as by the publication 
of our technical and informative articles, 
combined with a complete service, that we 
hope to continue in the future, striving to 
make this journal a more valuable servant 
and aid to the industry at large. 





Congress Muddles (THE situation in re- 
the gard to the jewelry 


seuntey Tan tax provisions of the 

proposed amendments 
of the Revenue Law was summed up by a 
prominent member of the trade last week, 
in the words, “confusion—worse confound- 
ed.” For the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House, in attempting to relieve the 
jewelry industry of part of the burden under 
which they now suffer, has suggested reme- 
dies (?) that will not alleviate, but in fact 
aggravate that condition to a pronounced de- 
gree. For the committee while nominally 
voting out the paragraph that taxed the sale 
of jewelry to the consumer, has proposed a 
tax on the sale by the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer of articles of precious 
metals and precious stones, including watches 
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H. Brand of Trachtman Bros. & Cohen, 
71 Nassau St., is leaving Feb. 10 for his 
middle west and Coast trip to call on his 
trade. 

Marcus Goldsmid, dealer in diamond 
jewelry, 35 Maiden Lane, was taken sud- 
denly ill recently while on a trip and was 
compelled to return to his home. 

The First Avenue Jewelry Store is the 
name of a concern incorporated at Albany, 
N. Y., last week, with a capital of $20,000. 
The incorporators are B. Goldberg and I. 
and A. Fuld. 

Sigmund Drucker, of the Esef Watch Co., 
maker of the Esef watch, 116 Nassau St., 
returned last week on the steamship Aqui- 
tania from a four weeks’ trip to the factory 
of the company. 

Jerome J. Danziger, of S. Danziger & 
Son, 65 Nassau St., sailed for Europe on 
Saturday aboard the Majestic. It was also 
announced that Frank P. Brennert, formerly 
with A. L. Brown, will in the future repre- 
sent the Danziger concern. 

A collection of Chinese jewelry, Mandarin 
chains, rare porcelains, bronzes and other 
objects of Chinese art were placed on sale 
last Friday and Saturday, at the Plaza Art 
\uction Rooms, 5 E. 59th St., this city. 
The sale was held by order of G. S. Tsang. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Green, the former a 
dealer in precious and semi-precious stones, 
with offices in the Harriman Bank building, 
4th St. and Fifth Ave., sailed for [urope 
last Saturday on the Majestic. They will 
combine business with pleasure and expect 
to be gone about three months. 

The next meeting of the Jewelers’ Square 
Club will be held on Monday evening, Feb. 
11, at Schwartz’s Chop House, 22 Dey St. 
This meeting will be addressed by John 
Drake, of the National Jewelers’ Publicity 
Association, who will speak on the publicity 
campaign for the jewelry industry now un- 
der way. 

It was announced last week that Joseph 
Abraham and Simon Abraham, doing busi- 
ness as Abraham Bros., manufacturers of 
diamond mountings, 15 John St., have dis- 
solved partnership as of Dec. 31, 1923. On 
and after that date, the business has been 
conducted by Joseph Abraham, who has 
taken over all the assets and liabilities of 
that firm. 

According to an announcement made last 
week, the firm of Goldfarb & Balzer, manu- 
facturers of diamond jewelry, 106 Fulton 
St. has been dissolved. Abe Balzer is now 
located at 77 Nassau St., where he is engaged 
in business for himself as a diamond setter. 
M. L. Goldfarb, the other partner, is con- 
tinuing as a manufacturing jeweler at 106 
Fulton St. 

Stephen R. Hoffman, of the Hoffman 
Watch Co., is now at the concern’s factory 
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in Bienne, Switzerland, completing arrange- 
ments for new and improved watch move- 
ments which will constitute their 1924 line. 
Harry Hoffman, of the same firm, is at 
present in the city but will leave shortly 
on a business trip through the south and 
southwestern States. 

Sam Sisholce, of the Bienne Watch & 
Jewelry Co., importer of Swiss watches, 15 
Park Row, is leaving for the middle west 
to visit his regular trade and expects to be 
gone about four weeks. [frank Rosen, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., representing the same con- 
cern in the south and far west, will leave 
shortly to visit his regular trade and ex- 
pects to be gone about three months. 

Preparations for the annual banquet of 
the Jewelry, Leather and Fancy Goods Sales- 
men’s Association, which will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Monday evening, Feb. 
11, have been completed. The association 
has secured a number of prominent men to 
address the members and their guests, and 
the music for the evening will be furnished 
by Paul Whitman’s Piccadilly Players. 

I‘isher Bros., manufacturers of platinum 
diamond mountings, 6 Maiden Lane, have 
just added Louis Kantor to their sales force. 
Mr. Kantor will represent the concern in 
the middle west and on the Coast. He is 
taking the place of Jack Fisher, who has 
assumed personal charge of the New York 
office and factory. George J. Fisher will 
cover the trade in the south and New Eng- 
land States as heretofore. 

The newly elected officers of the New 
York Jewelers’ Benevolent Association will 
be installed in office at an open meeting and 
dance which will be given by the organiza- 
tion in Fraternity Hall on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 12. The members are being urged to 
attend this affair and to bring their wives, 
sweethearts and friends. After the installa- 
tion, refreshments will be served and dancing 
will be enjoyed. The name of the new of- 
ficers appeared in these columns last week. 

John W. Mahan, who was arrested by the 
New York police several weeks ago as the 
man whom they charge with receiving the 
jewels stolen on New Year’s Eve, 1922, from 
Mrs. Irene M. Schoellkopf, is still traveling 
around the country recovering the stolen 
gems. Mahan was known along Broadway 
as a jeweler, although as far as can be 
learned he had no regular established office. 
He is at present broken in health but is said 
to be assisting the police in every way pos- 
sible in recovering the Schoellkopf gems. 
He is now out under $10,000 bail. 

A large and beautiful collection of old 
English, Irish and Continental silver, as 
well as old Sheffield plate and jewelry, will 
be sold at an auction on Tuesday afternoon. 
Feb. 19, at the Anderson Galleries, Park 
Ave. and 5%h St. The Sheffield plate will 
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be the first of the group to be offered for 
sale, after which the jewelry will be put 
on the auction block. The last article to be 
offered will be the old English, old Irish, 
early American and Continental jewelry. 
The sale is to be conducted by F. A. Chap- 
man and A. N. Bade for the galleries. In- 
cluded in the collection are some wonderful 
pieces of old silver which should interest the 
jeweler and the collector as well. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy was 
filed in the United States District Court, this 
city, on Tuesday, Jan. 29, by Herman 
Brookov, 102 Fulton St. The schedules list 
the liabilities at $3,991, which amount repre- 
sents unsecured claims, while the assets are 
placed at $7,050. Of this amount $7,000 
represents policies of insurance while the 
remaining $50 is designated as property in 
reversion, remainder and trust. Among the 
largest unsecured creditors are: Emanuel 
Mendelson, $1,000; N. Zeidens, $350; Louis 
Gurfein, $300; Yokelson, Cooper, Inc., $185; 
en Levy, $200; Bert Rananto, $100; W. & 
P. Jewelry Co., $190; Harry Trupin, $200; 
Samuel Kobin, $200; Neil J. Oakerson, 
$100, and Beckman Realty Const. Co., $560. 

Albert Ramsay, New York jewel expert 
and merchant, has just returned to this city 
from six months in Burma, Siam and the 
Shan States, bringing with him many unique 
Oriental art objects, in addition to sapphires 
and other precious stones for which he made 
the trip. Cunningly carved ivory tusks, a 
jewel box for holding betel nuts, which the 
gentry of Burma chew to redden their teeth 
and gums, and many other antique finds 
were in the collection displayed in the office 
on the 16th floor of a New York skyscraper, 
where Mr, Ramsay makes his headquarters. 
He crossed many seas and oceans, bringing 
up finally, through the Bay of Bengal, at 
Rangoon and Mandalay. From Mandalay, 
Mr. Ramsay went up a river to a native vil- 
lage, Thebetkyin, about 200 miles from 
Bangkok. Two hundred miles does not 
seem far, as distances are measured in the 
United States, but it was a 27-day travel 
through the Jungle. When he finally went 
there, he went by sea over a route covering 
over 1,500 miles. He brought back one espe- 
cially fine sapphire, and his description of 
the dicker which he had with the natives 
before he finally secured it is interesting. 
On Jan. 31, Mr. Ramsay moved his office to 
2 W. 47th St., where he is engaged in busi- 
ness under the firm name of Albert Ramsay 
& Co. 

The four traveling representatives of S. 
Stanley Solomon, wholesale dealer in watch- 
makers’ and jewelers’ supplies, 21 Maiden 
Lane, report good business throughout their 
respective territories in the east and middle 
western States. Sidney Friedman of Tor- 
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ington, ‘ onn., and for several years with 
5, Iskoe, will hereafter cover New York and 
New England States for the Solomon con- 
cern. 7 “ 

E. Same!, Inc., 542 Fifth Ave., will open 


a jewelry store shortly at 42 E. 43rd St. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Switzer, Staunton, 
Va, the former a jeweler of that city, were 
yisitors in New York a few days ago. 


On Friday, Feb. 8 at 10.30 a, M., the 
yssets of Morris Goldmark, bankrupt, 864 
Columbus -Ave., will be sold at public 


wetion at the above address, 

Lee Reichman, of Reichman Bros., 170 
Broadway, accompanied by Reginald Reich- 
man, sailed on the Majestic last Saturday 
for the European diamond markets, 

B. Moskowitz, of B. & I. Moskowitz, im- 
worters of diamonds, 71 Nassau St., sailed 
last Saturday for Europe on the Majestic. 
Mr. Moskowitz will be away for two months, 

A. W. Anderson, Neenah, Wis., secretary 
of the A. N. R. J. A., was in New York 
last week and was among the visitors at the 
ofice of the JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR Saturday. 

The business of Joseph Wernick, jeweler, 
this city, was incorporated at Albany, N. Y., 
last week with a capital of $5,000. The in- 
corporators are J. and M. Wernick and M. 
Brilich. 

Chauncey Mayers of the L. & C. Mayers 
(o, and Mears & Co., 170 Broadway, leaves 
this week on a pleasure trip to California, 
where he will visit San Francisco and Los 
\ngeles, 

Samuel Stoll, formerly of Stoll, Siegel, 
Conrad, Inc., 70 Fulton St., has withdrawn 
irom the firm and is continuing in business 
1&7 Nassau St. as a manufacturing and 
holesale jeweler. 

Jerome B. Katz, of L. & J. Katz, dia- 

nd importers, 15 Maiden Lane, sailed for 
turope last Saturday on the Majestic to 

‘sit the foreign diamond markets in the 
interest of his firm. 

Charles E, Ivers, for eight years asso- 
vated with Hans Brassler, opened an office 
n Friday, Feb. 1, at 1650 Broadway, where 
intends to handle diamonds and manu- 
‘ture platinum jewelry. 

\. J. Wingblade, who covers the south 
\tlantic Coast for Dattelbaum & Friedman, 
manufacturers of white gold rings and 
‘muntings, 15 John St., expects to start out 
tly on a trip to his territory. 

Ata meeting of the Pan-American Cham- 
*t of Commerce, Inc., 165 W. 87th St., 
ld on Jan. 31, Rube Robert Fogel, of R. 

Fogel & Co., exporters of jewelry, 
vaches, ete., 173 Broadway, was elected 
resident of the organization. 

According to an announcement made on 
onday, §. Goldstein has withdrawn from 
“eG. G. Jewelry Mfg. Co., 5 Cortlandt St. 
‘N€ remaining partners have agreed to take 

‘r all the liabilities. Mr. Goldstein is now 

‘nected with Louis Tarshis, 102 Fulton St. 
Sol D. Korones, of Korones Bros., 37 
tien Lane, sailed on the Majestic, Satur- 
\ Feb. 2. for the European markets in 


he interest of the firm. Mr. Korones ex- 
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pects to visit France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, returning in about six 
weeks, 

Joseph Finkel, sales and advertising man- 
ager for Hoffman Bros., 565 Fifth Ave., 
was married on Feb. 2, to Miss Jeanne 
Vogel, of this city. Mr. and Mrs, Finkel 
left for Canada immediately after the wed- 
ding. Mr. Finkel has been connected with 
the Hoffman concern for a number of years. 

The trade is being notified that the busi- 
ness heretofore conducted under the style of 
Tremper & Kahn has been dissolved. Mr. 
Tremper has severed his connections with 
the firm, which will be resumed under the 
new name of Kahn & Friedman, at new 
premises, 56 W. 45th St. 

The jewels used by Alice Delysia in her 
jewel “stunt,” which took place last week at 
the Winter Garden, were loaned to the 
actress by Cartier, Inc., Fifth Ave., jewelers. 
The actress, who also wore a jeweled cos- 
tume, displayed to her audience gems worth 
about $2,000,000, which several heavily 
armed officers transported to the theatre. 

The many friends of William T. Gough, 
of Carter, Gough & Co., New York and 
Newark, will be pleased to hear that the 
operation performed on him last Friday was 
a success. The operation, which was a se- 
rious one, was accomplished at the Post 
Graduate Hospital in this city where Mr. 
Gough is now confined. His large circle of 
friends hope for Mr. Gough’s speedy re- 
covery. 

Among the visitors to New York and to 
the offices of the JEWELERS’ CirRCULAR last 
week was Tinley L. Combs of the Combs & 
Mazer Co., Omaha, Nebr. Mr. Combs, who 
is a former president of the A. N. R. J. A., 
while in the metropolis met A. W. Anderson, 
secretary of that association, who had come 
on for the annual executive meeting held in 
Mt. Vernon. Mr. Anderson and Mr. Combs 
left ‘New York together on their way back 
west Saturday, the former bound for his 
home at Neenah, Wis. 

The funeral of F. B. Conover, president 
of the Tiffany Studios, of 391 Madison Ave., 
whose body was found last Saturday in the 
bathroom of his apartment, 876 Park Ave., 
was held yesterday (Tuesday) from his late 
residence. Mr. Conover, it is said, was found 
on the bathroom floor with his throat slashed 
by a razor. The studio head was born in 
Monmouth County, N. J., and was 64 years 
old at the time of his death. He went with 
the Tiffany Studios in 1908 as a business 
executive and became vice-president of the 
concern. He continued in this office until 
about eight years ago when he became presi- 
dent. About a year ago, Mr. Conover suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown and although 
still at the head of the studio, remained in- 
active in business. 


Adolph Bulova, general manager of the 
Bulova Watch Co., left for St. Louis on 
Saturday, Feb. 2, which is his first stop in 
a months tour of the United States, sur- 
veying general business conditions. Mr. 
Bulova will call on jewelers in all of the 
cities he has on his schedule. It is intended 
to make such arrangements as will enable 
Mr. Bulova to talk to the jewelers in certain 
cities on modern merchandising methods. 
During these talks it is Mr. Bulova’s inten- 
ticn to offer jewelers a_ solution to the 
problem of slow turnover, basing his solu- 
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tion on facts and figures that have been 
obtained from authoritative sources. Mr. 
Bulova expects to visit the largest cities 
east of Denver and during ‘his travels will 
cover approximately 10,000 miles. Later in 
the year, a trip to the Pacific Coast will be 
undertaken. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy was 


filed in the United States District Court 
this city, last Monday, against Harry 
Magaliff, jeweler, 61 Chrystie St. The 


petitioning creditors and their claims are 
as follows: Joseph Marcus, $208; John 
Cohen, $256, and A. H. Levy, $256. The 
petition places the assets at $10,000 and 
approximates the liabilities at $30,000. It is 
alleged in the action that the jeweler, while 
inselvent, transferred merchandise worth 
$7,500 with intent to hinder, delay and de- 
fraud creditors. 

The L. K. Watch & Diamond Co., 120 
Hester St., was petitioned into bankruptcy 
in the United States District Court last 
Monday. The creditors instituting the ac- 
tion include: Aisenstein-Woronock & Sons, 
Inc., $844; Schneider & Hyman, $937; and 
Jeseph Robinson, $919. According to the 
petition the concern has assets of $3,000, 
while the liabilities are estimated at $20,000. 
On Jan. 23, one of the partners in the con- 
cern reported that he was held up on a 
busy thoroughfare in Philadelphia, Pa., by 
a woman and two men who relieved him 
of diamonds worth $20,000. The petitioners 
allege that this story is untrue and express 
the belief that these assets are being con- 
cealed. 

Joseph D. Little, in charge of the sterling 
silver galleries of the International Silver 
Co., 15 ‘Maiden Lane, started last night 
(Tuesday) on a southern lecture trip, mak- 
ing his first stop at Richmond, Va. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Little on the trip is Dudley 
T. Fagan, who will have a representative 
line of International sterling silver which 
will be displayed at all stopping points. The 
following is the proposed itinerary of the 
southern lecture and display trip, showing 
the stops, the dates and the hotels at which 
Mr. Little and his associate will make their 
headquarters: Richmond, Va., Feb. 7, 8, % 
Jefferson; Charleston, S. C., Feb. (10), 11, 
12, 13—Frances Marion; Jacksonville, Fla., 
Feb. 14, 15, 16—Windsor; Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 
(17), 18, 19, 20—-Piedmont ; Birmingham, 
Ala. Feb. 21, 22, 23—Tutwiler; New 
Orleans, La., Feb. (24), 25, 26, 27—Roose- 
velt; Memphis, Tenn., Feb, 28, 29, March 
1—Gayoso; Louisville, Ky., March (2), 3, 
4, 5—-Brown; Cincinnati, Ohio, March 6, 7 
8—Sinton. Dates in parenthesis indicate 
Sundays. 
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Bioren, of Bioren Bros., was in 
Philadelphia last week and will make a trip 
to New England next week. 


J. 


W. J. Allsopp, of Allsopp & Son, 475 
Washington St., is now calling on the trade 
in Boston and will visit the Chicago terri- 
tory next week. 

Otto J. Oswald has registered the trade 
style, Clarke & Oswald Co., for the busi- 
ness at 219 Camden St., this city. The firm 
deals in earrings. 

Clarence FE. Schwartz, with Minnie and 
Irving Victoroti, have incorporated the I. 
Victoroff Co., jewelers, at a capitalization 
of $10,000. The registered office is at 15 
Iexchange place, Jersey City. 

A certificate of incorporation has been filed 
for the Pearl Button Corp., 790 Broad St. 
The firm, which will manufacture pearl but- 
tons, is capitalized at $2,000. The incorpora- 
tors are Carl Ehlermann, Charles Halla and 
Clarence C. Meleney. 

Dezereus & Mead is the style adopted for 
the jewelry business established by Edward 
F. Dezereus, of 509 Washington  St., 
Newark, and Viola A. Mead, cf 11 North 
Munn Ave., East Orange, at 467 Central 
Ave., East Orange. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard M. Shanley, 993 
3road St., have issued cards for a dance at 
their home on Feb. 11. Guests will be 
friends of their daughter, Miss Adele Shan- 
ley, and their sons, Bernard and Seton, a 
number of whom will be home from col- 
lege for the Lincoln’s Birthday holiday. 

T. L. Combs, of Combs & Mazer Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., member of the executive 
committee of the National Jewelers’ Pub- 
licity Association, was a visitor last Wednes- 
day at the association’s headquarters, 45 
Clinton St., to confer with Chairman P. J. 
Coffey on final plans for inaugurating the 
million dollar publicity drive. 

Samuel Lubar, of 309 Springfield Ave., 62 
years old, a retired buttonmaker, was fatally 
injured last Wednesday night when ke 
walked into the side of a jitney on Market 
St., near Arlington St. He died of a frac- 
tured skull in Newark Memorial Hospital 
six hours after the accident. Lubar is sur- 
vived by his widow and three children, Ben- 
jamin, David and Elsie. 

Officers elected for the coming year by 
the New Jersey Optometric Association are 
as follows: President, Joseph H, Salov; 
first vice-president, J. Otis Wheeler; second 
vice-president, David Blackham; secretary, 
George E. Weber; treasurer, Henry C. 
Aurnhammer ; registrar, Edward O. Boquist ; 
executive committee, L. A. Rochat, F. C. 
Leaming, P. A. Bourke, Conrad J. Brotherly 
and Vernon P. Brown. The counselor is 
Robert Gordon, of Newark. 

Newark’s jewelry houses will have a good- 
sized delegation at the annual dinner of the 
Boston Jewelers’ Club at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel tonight. Among the Newarkers 
will be A. E. Allsopp, of Allsopp & Allsopp; 
Ed Vantlander, of L. E. Garrigues & Co.; 
Louis Lawton, of Jones & Woodland; W. 
J. Allsopp, of Allsopp & Son; Otto R. 
Abrecht, of Abrecht & Co.; Herbert Huger, 
of William Huger & Co.; Arthur Moore, of 
Moore & Son; Arthur Brown, of Krementz 
& Co.; William Harber and Fred Keller, 
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of Enos Richardson & Co., and Joseph 
Pryor, of B..M. Shanley Jr. & Co. 

Complaint that a diamond bracelet, valued 
at $300, alleged to have been left at the 
jewelry store of A. E. De Roy, in West Park 
St., could not be located after the business 
went into bankruptcy was made before Judge 
Boettner in the First Precinct Court re- 
cently by Attorney W. H. Smith, who said 
he represented a client named Charles Arn- 
heim. De Roy informed the court he had 
never received the bracelet. It had been left 
with a clerk, according to the jeweler’s 
statement. De Roy was instructed to pro- 
duce the clerk in court within a week to 
account for the bracelet, and in the meantime 
to make another effort to locate the missing 
irticle. Smith stated the bracelet had been 
left at the store to be repaired, the day 
before the business was put in the hands of 
the recéiver. 

Assemblyman Harold A. Sonn addressed 
the Broad Street Association at its meeting 
last I'riday on Assembly bills 345 and 346, 
which he introduced. The first would elimi- 
nate fake auction sales, and the second, 
transient venders. Both measures are aimed 
at “fly by night” merchants, many of whom 
compete unfairly with established jewelers. 
Awards were made by the association at this 
mecting for the finest buildings erected in 
1923 in Broad St. and vicinity. Three prizes 
were voted, respectively, to the North Ward 
National Bank, Simonson’s restaurant and 
the Newark Athletic Club. The committee 
on awards comprised I*rederick Bigelow, 
Jacob C. Reiss and Robert A. Osborne. 
Frederick J. Keer, president of the associa- 
tion, reported that progress is being made 
to relieve Broad St.’s traffic congestion. 

The Jabel Ring Mfg. Co.’s Employees’ 
Association is completing arrangements for 
a card party and dance to be held at the 


Krueger Auditorium on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 27. This will mark the second 
of such affairs the association has con- 
ducted. Games will begin at 8:15 under 


the direction of Harry Ober at pinocle; Vin- 
cent Caffrey at whist; and Albert Merck, 
bean bag. Prizes will be offered to the 
winning players, including rings, scarf pins 
and other jewelry. After the games danc- 
ing will be enjoyed. The following mem- 
bers compose the committee on arrange- 
ments: Harry Ober, chairman; Joseph 
Dam, secretary; Mae Weeks, Agnes Barrett, 
Harry J. Schilling, Albert Merck, Otto 
Ptachinski, Charles Jansen, Walter Fried, 
Vincent Caffrey, Ralph Miele, Carl Rosen, 
L. R. Higgins and Edward Schaeffer. 











C. N. Woolworth, 


manager in Philadelphia for the Oneida 
Community for some time, has resigned and 
entered upon a new line of business. With 
C. E. Marble and Frank C. Dengate, also 
long associated with the Oneida interests, 
he has organized the Animal Trap Co. of 
America and taken over the present plant at 
Lititz, Pa. The plant at Lititz, where 
for several years the manufacture of 
mouse and rat traps has been carried on, 
has been a_ subsidiary of the Oneida 
Community. Mr. Dengate has been its su- 
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perintendent while Mr. Marble has been jg 
charge of the trap department. The Oneid, 
Community has transferred all its interes 
in the plant, and plans are being made to 
enlarge production and distribution. The 
Community, however, retains its game trap 
business. IF. W. Whitman succeeds Mr 
Woolworth in charge of the Philadelphia 
district, with headquarters in the Jefferson 
building on Chestnut St. 

Another Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
realty tangle, this one having lasted for 
more than a century, has been straightened 
out by the purchase of the three-story brick 
building at No. 702, now occupied by the 
Philadelphia Silver Shop on the first two 
floors and Louis Korpf, wholesale jeweler, 
It was one of the properties built early iy 
the last century by Robert Morris, financier 
of the patriots during the Revolution, | 
was purchased in 1802 by Susannah Pug. 
ley, who died in 1858 after willing a life in- 
terest in the property to Margaret McComb, 
The latter’s daughter came into possession 
of the property but died without heirs and 
by Mrs.. Pugsley’s will the building and 
ground should have reverted to her col- 
lateral heirs. These, however, had _ been 
scattered and for years the search for them 
was unavailing. In 1919 when the State 
threatened escheatment proceedings against 
the property, Francis Gumbes, lawyer, aided 
by Miss Eugenie Foyer, librarian of the 
School of Industrial Art, took up the hunt 
and finally discovered at least 60 heirs, in 
the eighth generation from Susannah Pugs- 
ley. Meantime, the rentals have been paid 
regularly to the law firm and the tenants 
have only a romantic interest at present in 
the story. 

It has remained for a jewelry firm, that of 
S. Kind & Sons, now at 1110 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, to set a new high price mark 
for realty in the central business section. 
This came with announcement of the pur- 
chase by the firm of the De Long building 
at the southeast corner of Chestnut and 13th 
Sts. The price paid was $850,000 and a 
the property has a frontage of only 21 feet 
on Chestnut St., this means slightly more 
than $41,000 a front foot. Real estate men 
say that to their knowledge this is the high- 
est price ever paid in this city for a prop- 
erty of the size. The site has a depth on 
13th St. of 105 feet and thus the property 
brought $425 a square foot, which realtors 
say also sets a new high valuation record 
for business sites in Philadelphia. S. Kind 
& Son, who have occupied their present 
location on Chestnut St. for many years 
have made extensive plans to utilize their 
new purchase. The building, which is seven 











stories high, will be remodeled from top t 
bottom for the use of the firm, which will 
not only increase its wholesale business 
facilities but plans a manufacturing plant 
The entire building will be used by the firm, 
the manufacturing plant to be located in the 
upper stories, while the retailing will be 
done on the first floor with the wholesale 
departments above. The firm has conducte? 
both wholesale and retail departments, but 
after being installed in the new location, the 
wholesale branch will be extended. The 
new acquisition will not be occupied 10° 
some time as the improvements and remodel: 
ing will require several months for com 
pletion. The building has been owned bi 
Frank E. Delong. 
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EDITORIALS 
(Continued from page 287) 








— 
that sell for over $50. It has been erroneous- 
ly insisted by the committee that such a tax 
(which was first placed at 7 per cent) would 
relieve the jewelry industry of about one- 
half the amount that it pays today, whereas 
in fact such a proposition would result in 
the jeweler paying a greater sum than he 
does at present. In addition it would result 
in confusion and trouble throughout the 
entire industry, putting the retailer as well 
as the manufacturer and importer under bur- 
dens far more onerous than those to which 
the present five per cent. sales tax, unjust 
as it is, subjects them. 

The proposition of the Congressional com- 
mittee is undoubtedly born of ignorance as 
to the conditions in the jewelry trade as a 
whole. Far from relieving him, such a tax 
yould hit the retailer directly, because in 
the first place, any tax paid by the manu- 
facturer or importer would be passed on to 
the wholesaler and later to the retailer, and 
he would be in a position of having to pay 
the tax while the article was still in stock 
instead of only when he sold it. In the 
second place, every retailer and wholesaler 
would be, under the law, a manufacturer or 
producer ; for every time he set a stone in a 
ring, added a pearl to a necklace, or placed 
a watch movement in a case, he would be 
producing an article on which he would be 
subject to a tax. The result of the jeweler 
having to add the tax to every article he 
buys instead of the article he sells, would 
create a condition where he would have two 
kinds of articles—the “tax free” and the “tax 
paid.” Before such a tax bill finally went 
into effect, it would undoubtedly be followed 
by a provision to levy a “floor” or “stock 
tax” upon the retailer and wholesaler to 
equalize the status of these two different 
kinds of lines. 

There is nothing new in the proposition 
of the Ways and Means Committee. The 
irst tax on jewelry passed during the war 
was one on the manufacturer, producer or 
importer, and though only three per cent. 
was then levied, the burden was so hard and 
the confusion so great that even the Treasury 
Department saw that a mistake had been 
made, and agreed to urge Congress to change 
the law placing the tax on the final sale and 
the consumer. That such a_ proposition 
should again be considered by Congress is 
most unfortunate, and jewelers without ex- 
‘eption, no matter what line they may be 
gaged in, should protest loudly and ve- 
hemently against any such proposed amend- 
ment. 

Far better to leave the iniquitous and 
unjust tax that now exists than to change 
tin such a way. At least the tax is paid 
wut once now, whereas under the section 
offered to the Ways and Means Committee 
t would have to be paid over and over again 
“ery time a piece of jewelry was changed 
or added to. 

The idea that the jeweler will be relieved 
at all by putting the tax on precious metals, 
pre “lous stones and high priced watches only, 
‘ridiculous, in view of the fact that of the 
— of jewelry of approximately $400,000,- 

)made in the last fiscal year over $200,- 

1,0) represented the price paid for articles 
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with gems alone. It will seem reasonable 
to estimate that the exemption of plated ware 
and imitation stones from the tax would 
take the burden off of less than 25 per cent. 
of the sales made to the public. It therefore 
appears as if the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee not only strove to work out their solution 
of the jewelry tax on an entirely wrong 
basis, but the framers of the proposed change 
are proceeding on information that is 
erroneous in every particular. 

There is only one proper way for Congress 
to act on the jewelry tax, and that is to 
abolish it entirely. In all decency and fair- 
ness it should cut out the unfair, inequitable 
and discriminatory burden they have put 
upon the industry and place it in the same 
category as every other legitimate industry 
of the country. 











Arthur Patterson, of McRae & Keeler, is 
spending several weeks in Chicago in the 
interests of the concern. 

Frank W. Weaver was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Attleboro Savings & Loan As- 
sociation at the annual meeting held recently. 


The big storm Jan. 23 blew down 
a 75-foot smokestack at the factory of the 
Horton-Angell Co. Only slight damage was 
done to the factory building. 

One of the local manufacturing concerns 
has recently completed the seven silver cups 
offered by Fletcher Bouton as trophies for 
various sports at St. Petersburg, Fla. The 
cups are valued at $7,000. 

The will of the late William E. Rounse- 
ville, jewelry manufacturer, has been filed 
for probate. Under his will his son, Frank 
C, Rounseville, is named as’ the recipient of 
all the right, title and interest held by the 
deceased in the firm of C. A. Marsh & Co. 

Gustave W. Strandberg, of Sykes & 
Strandberg, and George L, Shepardson, of 
& C. A. Marsh & Co., have been elected 
directors of the Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
Zoard of Trade. Joseph Finberg is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation. 

Abbott H. Babcock, veteran box manufac- 
turer, passed away at his residence, Daggett’s 
corner, Jan. 19. He was 75 years of age and 
was born in Attleboro. After graduating 
from high school he entered the employ of 
his father, who was a pioneer paper box 
manufacturer. Upon the death of his father 
he became the head of the A. H. Babcock 
Co. The funeral was held Monday, Jan. 21. 
Burial was at Woodlawn Cemetery. 








William H. Bright, jeweler at 623 Atwood 
Ave., Madison, Wis., has been named as head 
of the newly organized William H. Bright 
& Co., Inc., to deal in watches, jewelry and 
other articles of merchandise. Articles of 
incorporation have been filed with the See- 
retary of State, calling for a capital stock 
of $10,000, consisting of 100 shares of $100 
par value each. Mr. Bright is widely known 
in retail circles of the city, and the success 
of the venture is considered assured. Joseph 
1. Hopkins and John Blum are the other 
incorporators. 
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was last 
week named a member of the reception com- 
mittee of the Kiwanis Club of that city. 

C. C. Bradley, Batavia, and F. D. Kelsay, 
East Aurora, were among the retail jewel- 
ers calling on the jobbing trade last week. 

Charles G. Oelheim, of Leininger-Oelheim, 
Inc., Genesee St., jewelers, left recently 
for Schuyler, Va., on a combined business 
and pleasure trip which will keep him away 
from the store for about 10 days. 

John J. Diebold, 1325 Jefferson Ave., was 
last week elected president of the North 
Jefferson Business‘ Men’s Association. Mr. 
Diebold is a former president of the Buffalo 
Retail Jewelers’ Association and still an ac- 
tive member of that organization. 








Canada Notes 





I’. Jacot, jeweler of Quebec, recently sus- 
tained a fire loss. 

J. E. Hamelin, jeweler, Drummondville, 
(Jue., recently sustained a fire loss. 

C. N. Meadows and C. E. Fulcher have 
been admitted as partners by the jewelry 
firm of Kilers, Ltd., of Regina, Sask. 

The store of J. N. Leclerc, 263 St. Cath- 
crine St., East Montreal, was broken into by 
burglars on the night of Sunday, Jan. 13, 
and jewelry and other goods stolen to the 
value of about $600. 

Chattel mortgages have been given by 
Thomas M, Murray, jeweler of Renfield, 
Ont., to Alexander Fraser for $724; and by 
W. L. Reeve, jeweler of Barrie, Ont., to the 
P. W. Ellis Co., Ltd., for $6,486. 

J. H. Birks, secretary-treasurer, and J. H. 
McKee, a director of Henry Birks & Son, 
Ltd., Montreal, are making a trip of inspec- 
tion of the Birks stores, with a view of 
bringing the branch establishments more 
closely in touch with the head office. They 
are formulating a plan of placing in each 
store a complete stock of up-to-date goods 
direct from the larger buying centers. A 
irks’ buyer will be continually on the 
ground in the principal markets and will 
supply each branch with the latest novelties. 
When in Winnipeg recently in the course of 
their tour, J. H. Birks stated that all of the 
stores had done exceptionally well during 
the past year and that the Christmas trade 
was considerably ahead of the previous sea- 
son. G. A, Birks, son of W. M. Birks, the 
vice-president of the company, will hecome 
a member of the Winnipeg staff. 








Purchase of the Gaither building, 105-7-9- 
11 N. Charles St. by the firm of S. & N. 
Katz, Baltimore, Md., which occupies part of 
the building, has been announced. The building 
was purchased from the Gaither estate for 
about $500,000 in fee. The building is an 
eight-story brick structure, with a frontage 
of about 50 feet and a depth of about 100 
feet. The new owners have occupied the 
first floors at 105-7 N. Charles St., and most 
of the second floor of the entire building, for 
several years. The first floor of 109 N. 
Charles St. is occupied by Hoffman & 
Sulzer, haberdashery. The upper floors are 
divided into offices. 
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Norman H. Hayes, of the D. C. Percival 


(o, has returned from Europe, where he 
went on a diamond buying tour. He reports 
that prices are very firm, but that the mar- 
ket is good. 


The store of F. A. Andrews on Washing- 
ton’ St. has undergone considerable altera- 
tion and improvement, with new fixtures and 
fittings, making it one of the best modeled 
establishments in this city. 

The L. E. Waterman Co. is to erect a 
$1,000,000 building opposite city hall. It will 
contain 11 stories and will be a memorial to 
L. E. Waterman, founder of the firm, who 
was born in Boston. The Waterman com- 
pany will occupy the first five floors and 
offer the remainder for offices and a business 
men’s noonday lunch club. 

Dominic Rudilisco and Charles Ganno, 
North End, who, it is alleged; held up and 
robbed Fred McCarthy, proprietor of a 
jewelry and art shop at 110 Portland St., 
were arraigned Jan. 28 in Municipal Court 
charged with the larceny of a gold watch 
and various articles. They were held in 
$5,000 bail for the grand jury. 

The first diploma of the Horological Insti- 
tute of America to come to Boston has been 
won by Thomas Proctor, vice-president of 
the New England Watchmakers’ Club. He 
is proud of having achieved this distinction 
and is receiving the congratulations of the 
trade. This diploma is of the highest order 
and is one of which any owner may be justly 
proud. 

Shreve, Crump & Low made a clean sweep 
playing the FE. B. Horn Co. in one of the 
matches Jan. 24 in the Jewelers’ Bowling 
League. The scores: Shreve, Crump & 
Low 1,426-E. B. Horn 1,248; D. C. Percival 
1,410-Lenox Jewelry 1,369; Ripley-Howland 
1,336-Smith-Patterson 1,300; Harkins, Mur- 
phy & Kirby 1,332-A. Stowell 1,277; Thomas 
Long 1,273-I. Alberts 1,225; Hodgson-Ken- 
nard 1,330-Bigelow-Kennard 1,318. 

Funeral services for W. W. Brown, for 
28 years a jeweler in Littleton, N. H., were 
held Jan. 21 at the Methodist Church, with 
burial in Glenwood Cemetery. Last Sep- 
tember. owing to ill-health, he had retired 
from business. He went to Littleton from 
Waltham, where he was employed for 12 
years by the Waltham watch factory. For 
seven years he was employed in Wakefield. 
having learned the jewelry trade there. He 
is survived by his widow and one daughter. 

George F, Hamilton, of Roxbury, Bos- 
ton’s oldest silversmith, died Jan. 24. He 
entered business 71 years ago. Born in Ire- 
land, Sept. 6, 1833, he came to Boston at the 
age of five years. When a young man he 
joined the Boston Fire Department, running 
with the old hand tubs. In later years he 
vas honored with the office of ‘president of 
the Boston Veteran Firemen’s Association. 
He was particularly well known in Rox- 
bury, where he resided for many years. He 
is survived by his widow and two sons, 
Charles L. and George F. Hamilton. Fu- 
neral services were held from his late resi- 
dence, Jan. 27. 

Judge Hammond, 1n the equity merit ses- 
sion of the Superior Court, Jan. 28, found 
for the plaintiffs, Philip Leiberman et al., 
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jewelers, against Miss Ester Potter, in their 
suit to recover from her a diamond ring. It 
was alleged that the ring, a platinum dia- 
mond ring valued at $340, was purchased on 
a conditional sale contract by Benjamin 
Leavitt, one of the defendants, and given to 
Miss Potter as an engagement present, he 
formerly having been her fiance. Miss Pot- 
ter testified she had left the ring on a table 
for Leavitt when their engagement was 
broken, but Judge Hammond decided she 
either has the ring or knows where it is. 

Albert Chase, probably the oldest jeweler 
in this part of the country, passed away at 
the Home for Aged People last week. He 
was in his 99th year. Recently he fell and 
injured one of his legs. Pneumonia fol- 
lowed, resulting in his death. Mr. Chase, a 
familiar figure among the trade, was a fre- 
quent visitor in Boston, calling upon numer- 
ous members to pass the time of day and 
talk about old times. Many years ago he 
went to Australia, where he exhibited a 
unique clock which he made himself and 
which gained him considerable fame at the 
time. For a man of his advanced age he got 
about wonderfully well, only requiring a 
stick to help him on his way. 

The marriage is announced of J. Joseph 
Mahoney, traveling salesman for M. S. Page 
& Co., and Miss Madelyn B. Joyce, of 
Lewiston, Me. The wedding took place at 
Our Lady of the Lourdes. After a wedding 
trip to New York, Washington, Atlantic 
City and Virginia, Mr. and Mrs. Mahoney 
returned to Boston, making their home at 35 
Boylston St., Jamaica Plain. They have 
been the recipients of many congratulations 
and numerous gifts. Gerald Kierman, of 
the same company, and Miss Mary K. Cor- 
coran, of Roxbury, have filed marriage in- 
tentions at city hall. The ceremoney is set 
for Keb. 5. Mr. Kierman is one of the 
popular young jeweler employes in the 
Jewelers’ building, where he has received 
many good-humored wishes for future. 

Consolidation of two well-known manu- 
facturing and wholesale jewelry houses has 
just been effected. Adams & Singleton, for 
many years located at 36 Bromfield St., has 
been merged with the Goldland Jewelry Co., 
which has spacious premises in the Wash- 
ington building, and which has grown in 
marked degree during the years it has been 
in business. Charles H. Singleton, under 
the new arrangement, takes the position of 
sales manager for the amalgamated concerns. 
He is a specialist in platinum and fine gold 
work, besides being an expert in diamonds. 
L. W. Adams, with whom Mr, Singleton had 
been in partnership since 1899, parts com- 
pany with his old-time associate and enters 
the firm of Adams & Anderson at 8 Winter 
St. Adams & Singleton, who built up one 
of the largest manufacturing houses in this 
city, succeeded in 1899 to the old firm of 
Brooks & Pike, which had been in business 
since 1865. The Adams & Singleton con- 
cern thrived at 383 Washington St. for 
years, then transferred to the Raymond 
building, and about 12 years ago to 36 Brom- 
field St., where it increased its reputation 
for skilled workmanship and business in- 
tegrity. The Goldland company, whose di- 
recting heads are Samuel and Edward Gold- 
stein, with a large staff of traveling and in- 
side salesmen, also has created a highly de- 
sirable reputation for itself. The new com- 
bination, which has become effective as the 
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Goldland Co. is celebrating its 10th anni- 
versary, therefore starts a new era in its 
course of business which augurs well for 
continued and increased prosperity. The 
congratulations of the trade are extended to 
the directors and other personnel of the 
Goldland Co. 











August Loch, North Side jeweler, was 
again recently chosen a director of the 
Dollar Savings & Trust Co., one of the 
strong institutions of the city. 

An ordinance is before council regulating 
the presence of itinerant merchants in this 
city and merchants in all classes of business 
are interested in the measure. 

Isaac DeRoy, of Louis DeRoy & Bro., has 
gone to Havanna where he will rest during 
the remainder of the Winter. Mr. DeRoy 
is preparing for a good Spring business. 

John R. Jackson, of the John M. Roberts 
& Son Co., last week addressed the mer- 
chants of Kittanning on credit topics and 
also presented the prize winning cup of the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association to the North 
side lad who took first prize in the recent 
contest. 

Pittsburgh jewelers who attended the an- 
nual banquet of the Jewelers’ 24-Karat Club 
of New York included W. E. Jones and 
Dorey Smith, of the W. J. Johnston Co., 
and Emil Freyer, of the Samuel Weinhaus 
Co. All of these local jewelers report hav- 
ing had a splendid time. 

P. C. Gillespie, of Gillespie Bros., sailed 
last week for Amsterdam on a diarnond 
buying trip and also will visit Paris and 
other centers to look over what the mer- 
chants there have to offer in the way of 
up-to-date merchandise. Mr. Gillespie ex- 
pects to be gone from Pittsburgh for about 
a month. 

The 44th annual glass and pottery exhibit 
which has come to a close here was a big 
success according to all reports and next 
year’s display is likely to be larger than 
ever. The exhibition this year was a record- 
breaker both as to sales, the number of ex- 
hibitors and the buyers in attendance, the 
latter coming to Pittsburgh from all parts 
of the country to make purchases. 

The Heeren Bros, Co., has been awarded 
the contract for furnishing 15,000 badges to 
the street car men employed on the surface 
lines at Chicago, this being one of the largest 
orders of the kind this firm has obtained in 
many a day. It will help to keep the fac- 
tory of the house running steadily for some- 
time to come, so it was stated. The rail- 
ways company is making a change in the 
style of the badges worn by the men. 








I. J. Hines, of New York city, has pur- 
chased an interest in the M. S. Carleton 
jewelry store, Watertown, N. Y., and thus 
has become a partner in the business. The 
firm name will not be changed. For the past 
three years Mr. Hines has been connected 
with the Alvin Silver Co., of New York. 
For five years prior to that he was a travel- 
ing salesman selling diamonds and jewelry 
for a large firm. ‘He has also worked sev- 
eral vears in a New York retail store. 
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COMBINATION 


Including 6 wire chucks, 2 wheel chucks, | screw 
chuck, ‘| taper chuck, 6 '4” cement brasses, | each 14” 
and 34” cement brasses, | each male and female center, 


chuck block with glass cover and belting. Extra Attachments 
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f Payment Plan $1.55 Each Month for 10 Months. 
$45.00 (Less 6% for Cash) 39477. 3 Slide—Slide Rest $30.00 
Payment Plan $3.00 Each Month for 10 Months. 
Payment Plan $4.50 Each Month for 10 Months. 39476, 2 Slide—Slide Rest..............0.005 $26.25 
Payment Plan $2.63 Each Month for 10 Months. 
39637, Wire Chucks $0. 
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Chicago Notes 





\. L. Hancock, Chicago manager for the 
Bassett Jewelry Co., left recently on a 10- 
day business trip. 

2. Kleinman, New York, was a visitor in 
Chicago last week calling on the trade, and 
visiting with friends. : 

Jake Levine, Chicago 
Heller & Son, left this 
through the middle west. 

J. S. Wexler, of Wexler Bros., will leave 
this week for the southwest, and M. II. 
Wexler will leave on an eastern trip. 

Harry Rosenshield, Chicago manager for 
Hamilton & Hamilton, Jr., left Sunday on 
a three weeks’ business trip through the 
northwest. 

B. O. Hess, of the Frank Krementz Co., 
returned last week from the east, where he 
spent several weeks visiting at the factory 
in Newark. 

Adolph Weiss, of Heinrich, Herrmann & 
Weiss, who is making a_ business trip 
through the southeast, will return to Chicago 
within the next 10 days. 

Louis Hubschman, pawnshop dealer at 508 
S. Halsted St., has closed out his business 
at public auction, and will devote his entire 
time to the Federal Diamond Shop. 

Max Hirsch, Columbus Memorial build- 
ing, is spending this week in New York, 
visiting the markets and friends and making 
his headquarters at the Astor Hotel. 

S. Bucklin, jewelry buyer for Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co. (retail), left last week 
for New York and the east, where he will 
spend 10 days looking over markets. 


manager for L. 
week on a trip 


Sen Hirsch, manufacturers’ agent, Hey- 
worth building, left Sunday night for the 
east, where he will spend a couple of weeks 
visiting at the factories he represents. 

Jack Grossman, who has been in the dia- 
mond business for himself, has associated 
himself with the L. Litt Jewelry Co., 248 S. 
State St., as general manager and buyer. 

Robert M. Shipley, president of the Vail 
Jewelry Co., Wichita, Kans., spent a few 
Chicago last weck visiting with 
friends on his way to the eastern markets. 

H. W. White, western coast representative 
of Depres, Bridge & Noel, and C. L. Ross, 
lowa representative, left last week for their 
territories to be gone for several weeks. 

A. L. Alie, branch manager of the Ander- 
son, Ind., store of Olsen & FEbann, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Alie, spent a few days in 

icago last week visiting the home office. 

Burton Brown has taken over the entire 
toom of 512 Columbus Memorial building. 
New fixtures will be added to enable him 


days in 





to display his merchandise to better ad- 
vantage. 

Friends of Fred L. Sholtus, of the silver- 
ware department of C. D. Peacock, Inc., 
will be pleased to learn that he is rapidly 
recovering at his home from an attack of 
pneumonia. 

Ilias Markens, representing S. Wechter & 
Co., Capitol building, has left on a trip 
through the south, Pacific Coast and the 
northwest. He will return home in about 
three months. 

John S. Ward, Heyworth building, left 
last week on a 10-day trip through the south 
and east. Frank P. Birch, representing Mr. 
Ward, also left on an extended trip through 
the southwest. 

Jos. Harris, who has been associated with 
louis Shapiro, retail jeweler at E. 47th St., 
has severed his connections with this con- 
cern and is now located with Paul’s Jewelry 
Co., 179 N. State St. 

Hugh Ie. King, accompanied by Mrs. King, 
left last Wednesday for the Pacific Coast, 
where he will call on the trade in the in- 
terest of the concerns he represents, return- 
ing to Chicago about April 1. 

H. Ireeman has associated himself with 
Wexler Bros., Kesner building, as general 
manager for this concern. Mr. Freeman is 
well known to the trade in Chicago, as he 
has been connected in the wholesale jewelry 
trade of this city for many years. 

R. Adams, who has been associated with 
one of the largest wholesale houses of this 
city for the past 22 years, has connected him- 
self with Bredel & Co., 337 W. Madison St., 
where he wil! assistant in the buying and 
will assume some of the general responsi- 
bilities. 

The partnership of S. L. Simmons and TI. 
Zawolkow, doing business as Simmons & 
Zawolkow, at 31 N. State St., has been dis- 
solved, I. Zawolkow taking over the entire 
interests. The firm will now be known as 
Zawolkow & Co., and will remain at the 
same location. 

Frank & Co., 337 W. Madison St., whole- 
sale jewelers, have incorporated under the 
laws of Tllinois, with a capital stock paid in 
of $25,000. The following officers have been 
selected: Louis Hillman, president; Cidelle 
Frank, vice-president ; Herman Frank, treas- 
urer, and M. J. Leipziger, secretary. 

Henry M. Hellerud, of Marshalltown, 
Ta., spent the past week in Chicago looking 
over markets and making purchases for the 
new retail jewelry store he is opening at 
Davenport, Ia. This store will be one of 
the largest stores in Davennort and one of 
the finest in this section of the country. Mr. 


Hellerud expects to the store about 
March 1. 

The Federal Loan Bank, located at 7 N. 
Clark St., for many years, removed its busi- 
ness this week into new enlarged quarters 
in the Morrison Hotel building, 5 S. Clark 
St. The name of this firm has also been 
changed to the Federal Diamond Brokers. 
Three brothers, Abe, Ben and Jake Hubsch- 
man, and Jos. Hirtenstein are the interested 
members of this concern. New black walnut 
fixtures have been made to order for the 
new Offices. 

Olsen & Ebann, Inc., of this city, have 
leased a store at 910 Washington St., Bay 
City, Mich., where they will open another 
branch store, about March 1. This store 
will be in charge of A. H. Whiteside. The 
store will be equipped with the most modern 
fixtures and will show new features in light- 
ing, tray and stock displaying. This will 
be the 17th branch store of this firm, whose 
main store and executive offices are located 
on the 4th floor of the Republic building. 

J. O. Pollack, of J. O. Pollack & Co., has 
perfected and patented a new style toggle 
press which is entirely different from any- 
thing of this kind heretofore made. It is 
capable of adjustment in pressure from one 
ton to 100 tons. This press was built for 
his own use and was devised because of his 
location in an office building downtown. 
With this press, whether the pressure is one 
or 100 tons there is absolutely no sound, 
jar or vibration. Mr. Pollack expects to 
place the press on the market. 

Herman Frank and Sam Katzin have 
each purchased a half interest of the retail 
jewelry business of the Herbert Jewelry Co., 
242 S. State St. Herman Frank will devote 
his entire time to the wholesale business of 
Frank & Co., and has appointed a representa- 
tive to manage his share in the business. 
Mr. Katzin will devote his time to the 
business. The cash capital invested by Mr. 
Frank in this business was a personal tran- 
saction and is in no way connected with 
Frank & Co. It is the personal assets of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Frank. Max Rip- 
stein and M. Garling, former owners of the 
Herbert Jewelry Co., sold out their interests 
for the reason that Mr. Ripstein wishes to 
give all his time to his business at British 
Columbia, and Mr. Garling desires to make 
his home in California. 

John M. Walsh, of the Harry J. Baby 
Co., Heyworth building, left last week for 
New York to sail on Feb. 5 on City of 
Lahore for Egypt and Europe. Mr. Walsh 
will return to Chicago in the late Spring, 
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Enduring beauty is evident in the dainty and graceful shape and style 
of the TRUE wedding ring. It reflects an added charm and dignity that 
appeals instantly to the Bride of Today and Tomorrow. 
Identical in shape with the human finger, this modern ring cannot twist, 
affords maximum comfort to the wearer—in short, it is the only ring 
that REALLY FITS. 

A PROGRESSIVE RING WORTHY OF YOUR INSPECTION 


Sf truly fits the finger 





Ask Your Jobber for a Selection 


True Wedding Rings are fully protected by copyrights, trade marks and patents 
pending; any infringement will be strictly prosecuted 


S. BUCHSBAUM & COMPANY 


161 N. STATE STREET Patentees and Manufacturers CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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and befur. returning home will stop in Eng- 
land and purchase several Scotch terriers, 

Jos. Block, Gus Weinfeld, Berny Drach 
and Harry Lossau, of the Block-Weinfeld 
Co, left this week for their respective ter- 
ritories. 

Frank McKee, of Fisher & McKee, Dan- 
ville, Ill., came to Chicago last week to at- 
tend the auto show, but after arriving here 
decided he would rather attend the Follies. 

0. R. Noisson, South Bend, Ind., spent 
the past week in Chicago attending the auto 
show and demonstrating his auto compass. 
While here Mr. Noisson also looked over the 
markets. 

The retail jewelry business of Otto Landy 
& Co., Inc., located at 1446 Milwaukee Ave., 
has been sold to Charles Saltzberg. Mr. 
Saltzberg is well known to the trade in Chi- 
cago and formerly was employed by Paul 
N. Lackritz. 

David Moss, representing the Malenka- 
Sagar Co., of New York, arrived in Chi- 
cago last week from Atlantic City, wnere he 
spent several weeks visiting at his home. 
Mr. Moss is calling on the trade in the in- 
terest of this concern. 

F. M. Herold, northwest representative for 
the Stein & Ellbogen Co., F. A. Kopsa, 
Wisconsin representative, and Frank Barton, 
traveling through the south, left last week 
for their respective territories and will be 
gone for several weeks. 

Harry H. Miller, manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative, removed his office from the fiifth 
floor of the Columbus Memorial building, 
to his old location in suite 704, Heyworth 
building, 29 FE. Madison St., where he has 
secured larger and more desirable quarters. 

Among the visitors in Chicago last week 
calling on the markets were: Geo. Durner, 
of Milwaukee, Wis.; Dave Paul, Wichita 
Falls, Tex.; H. M. Hellerud, Marshalltown, 
la; C. W. Dudgeon, Ames, Ia.; O. C. Bolte, 
Columbus, Wis.; Chris. Jansen, Davenport, 
la; Frank White, Guthrie, Okla.; Mrs. 
Frank Anshutz, Shenandoah, Ia. 

Leon G. Foulkes has connected himself 
vith Doran, Bagnall & Co., Inc., of North 
Attleboro, Mass., which line he is handling 
m connection with Bawolkow & Co.’s line of 
platinum goods. Mr. Foulkes represents 
these two concerns through the middle west 
and part of the east, making his headquar- 
‘rs in this city in suite 1308, Columbus 

ulding, 
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\ man charged with the robbery of Gold- 
«tgs jewelry store, Tulsa, Okla., of $30,000 
‘orth of gems, has been arrested by Ralph 
Morey, chief-of-police, and F. J. Bays, a 
Tulsa detective. A man and a woman were 
rested as accomplices of the man charged 
with the robbery. Samuel Goldberg, mana- 
st of the jewelry store, who was notified 
ot the arrest, went to Sapulpa and identified 
“e man as one of the two men who robbed 
2 ‘tore, after locking him and one of his 
‘lrks ina vault. After the arrest the house 
"a searched and a number of mountings 
“ere discovered, some of which Goldberg 
“ that he recognized. The prisoners were 
‘med over to the Tulsa authorities. 
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Notes from Ohio 


Leon Rubin, East Liverpool jeweler, was 
a Canton visitor recently, 

Clarence Howell has succeeded Ralph R. 
Baker as assistant manager of Norris Mc- 
Henry, Zanesville. Baker resigned recently 
when he purchased a store in McConnells- 
ville, O. 

The Messrs. Gasser, pioneer jewelers of 
FKremont, O., are again in their storerooms 
on W. State St., after having occupied the 
rooms above the present location for the 
past month, during the time alterations were 
in progress. The store has been fitted up 
with new cases and flooring. The stock has 
been enlarged. 

Much interest is manifest in the coming 
meeting of the 24-Karat Club of Canton, 
scheduled to be held at the Conrad Hotel, 
Massillon, Wednesday night, Feb. 13. This 
meeting promises to be one of the most in- 
teresting in many weeks. State officers of 
the Retail Association will be in attendance 
and new officers will be in charge for the 
first time since their election a month ago. 

The jewelry profession paid respects re- 
cently to Charles A. Mentges, associated 
with the George C. Deuble Co., Canton, re- 
tail jewelers, who died recently, following 
an operation in a local hospital. Mr 
Mentges was one of the best-known of the 
younger men in the profession. For many 
years he was service manager for the Due- 
ber-Hampden Watch Works, Canton. Burial 
was made in Canton. 

Kohls & Leschke Jewelry Co., which since 
its recent organization has been operat- 
ing a jewelry store on a partnership basis 
on Washington St., Manitowock, Wis., has 
filed articles of incorporation and has re- 
ceived the approval of the State department. 
The company has a capital stock of $25,000. 
Papers were signed by Herman C. Kohls and 
Edward Leschke, who announces that there 
will be no changes in the personnel occa- 
sioned by the incorporation. 

A new jewelry store will be opened soon 
in Sidney, O., by the L, E. Roos Co., whole- 
sale jewelers who have a store in Anderson, 
Ind. It will be managed by P. D. Davis, of 
Sidney, who has turned his business there 
over to Eliza Wilford and gone to Anderson, 
Ind., to prepare for the new position by 
learning the methods of the Roos company. 
Miss Millie Davis, daughter of P. D. Davis 
will be associated with her father in the 
management of the Sidney store. 

Announcement is made that the Klein- 
Heffelman-Zollars Co, has taken a 99-year 
lease on the Case building, 5th and Market 
Sts., which it has occupied since its comple- 
tion in 1920. Officers of the store, which is 
Canton’s largest department store, are con- 
sidering adding six more floors to the build- 
ing, which will give the jewelry section, now 
located on the main floor to the right of the 
entrance, considerably more floor area which 
is badly needed, officials said recently. 

Announcement is made that Pollock Bros., 
jewelers, Main St., near 3rd St., Zanesville, 
have closed a contract for a long-time lease 
on a storeroom at Main and 6th Sts., in the 
Emrod building. The jewelry firm will oc- 
cupy the new location about March 1. The 
interior of the room will be completely re- 
modeled and improved, and Pollock Bros 
will carry a complete line of jewelry. A new 
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front is being installed and the store will be 
one of the most modern in downtown Zanes- 
ville. ‘ 

Officers and directors of the Dueber- 
Hampden Watch Co., Canton, were re- 
elected at the annual meeting here recently. 
Directors who were re-elected were Albert 
M. Dueber, Mrs. Albert L, Joliet, Roscoe 
C. McCulloch, Moses Loeb and Charles L. 
Hunter. At the reorganization of the di- 
rectors, following the stockholders’ meeting, 
the following officers were re-elected: Presi- 
dent and treasurer, Albert M. Dueber; vice- 
president, Moses Loeb; secretary, Charles L. 
Hunter. The property of the company was 
recently sold, but until the transfer is made 
the original company retains control. 

Ralph R. Baker, one of the best-known 
jewelers in Zanesville, has purchased the 
Wood jewelry store at McConnellsville from 
George O. Wood. This business was estab- 
lished by Vincent & Bros. in 1856, and Mr 
FErrick, of McConnellsville, has been con- 
nected with it for the past 58 years. It is 
the oldest and best business of its kind in 
Morgan county, and under the expert man- 
agement of Mr. Baker it will make marked 
advancement. Baker will take possession 
about Feb. 1. Mr. Baker is long experi- 


enced as a jeweler and optician. After 
studying the watchmaking and engraving 


business at the Philadelphia College of 
Horology and Optics, he returned to Zanes- 
ville, and after spending six years with the 
Guy Fritz Co. he went to the McHenry 
jewelry store, where he was associated with 
that concern for the past 12 years. 


ee 
— 


Milwaukee 


Word has been received by W. D. Jones, 
jeweler of Fond du Lac, Wis., of the death 
of his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Collins Jones, 
aged 82, at Pasadena, Cal. Mrs. Jones had 
lived in California since the death of her 
husband, George B, Jones, farmer, near Fond 
du Lac, in 1910. She had been enjoying 
good health until last Thanksgiving, at which 
time she was confined to her bed. She was 
born in New York State on Christmas Day, 
1841, and came west at the time of her mar- 
riage. The body has been placed in a vault 
in Fond du Lac, where it will remain until 
Spring, when it will be interred in the fam- 
ily lot at Hingham, Wis. 

Five candidates were successful in passing 
the examinations of the Wiseonsin State 
Board of Examiners in Optometry, accord- 
ing to official announcement made by W. H. 
Dietrich, secretary of the board, at the close 
of the January session held at the State 
capitol in Madison, Wis. Those passing the 
examination were: Mrs. L. W. Foster, 
Bloomer, Wis.; W. A. Helgesen, Minnesota ; 
T. C. West, Minneapolis; A. R. Perry, Mil- 
waukee, and A. G. Pohl, Milwaukee. The 
recent examinations were the first in which 
Joseph Scholler, of Janesville, Wis., sat with 
the board to which he has. just been ap- 
pointed to succeed Archie E. Harte, of 
Evansville, Wis. Mr. Scholler’s term ex- 
pires Aug. 1, 1928. Other members of the 
board are Hugh McEwan, Fond du Lac. 
Wis.: A. A. Lueck, Antigo, Wis.; W. H. 
Dietrich, Madison, Wis., and T, O. F. Ran- 
dolph, Milwaukee. The next meeting of the 
board will be held in Madison next July. 
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R. C. NEVINS W. A. MONTAGUE 
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New Lines! Complete Stocks! 
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Felix l‘riedlander, Portland, Ore., is here 
on a pleasure trip. 

J. \W. King and Julius Wise are visiting 
Portland and Seattle. 

The death is announced of Charles A. 
Metius, retail jeweler, whose business was 
at 559 Haight St. 

Albert Hansen, jeweler of Seattle, has 
heen here en route for the south, where he 
plans to pass several weeks. 
~ Mayer & Weinshenk have finished taking 
stock and the travelers now have their trunks 
in readiness to start out on their Spring 
trips. 

Henry G. Thresher, of the Waite-Thresher 
Co. passed through San Francisco late in 
January, en route home from a_ vacation 
trip in the Hawaiian Islands, 

Paul C. Paulsen, special ecclesiastical rep- 
resentative of the Gorham Co., is in southern 
California. George I’. Miller of the same 
company is visiting the important cities of 
the northwest. 

Horace H. Allen, Coast manager for the 
Oneida Community, Ltd., and I. Deming 
Smith, of the San Francisco office of the 
Community, left for Oneida, N. Y., on Jan. 
23 to attend the annual meeting. 

R. G. Hitchcock, jeweler of Boise, Ida., 
is here with Mrs. Hitchcock on a vacation 
trip. They drove here in a car, crossing 
the Blue Mountains, where the snow was 
less deep than they had expected. 

William Davidson, who called up his office 
from New York, reported that good mer- 
chandise is scarce. Cylde Schoenfeld, who 
accompanies Mr. Davidson, said that it is 
much more easy to sell merchandise than to 
pick new lines. 

Henry Wurkheim, of S. Wurkheim & 
Bro, went with the [élks for a week-end in 
the Yosemite Valley. They traveled by 
train and by automobile and braved consid- 
erable cold, in order to enjoy snowballing 
and other Winter pastimes, late in January. 

The meeting of the watch committee of 
the Wholesale Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ 
Association was held on Jan. 25, in the 
rooms of the National Jewelers Board of 
Trade in the Virst National Bank building. 
Morris Mayer, of Mayer & Weinshenk, 
chairman of the committee, presided. 

California jewelers visiting the trade in- 
clude: Carl Noack, of the Chas. J. Noack 
Co., Sacramento; John B. Gardner, Stock- 
ton; Arthur G. Prouty, Napa; R. H. Eewert 
and Mrs. Ewert, Woodland; Frank Marvin, 
of the John Hood Co., Santa Rosa, and H. 


L. Abrams, of the Gem Jewelry Co., Sac- 
ramento, 
Many former acquaintanceships in the 


trade are being renewed by Walter L. Glenn, 
president of the W. B. Glidden Co, and vice- 
president of R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Mr. Glenn’s many friends here have learned 
with satisfaction that he plans to stay for 
some time, and they are calling in large num- 
bers at the headquarters of the Glidden com- 
pany, 140 Geary St. 

A beautiful new store has just been opened 
by Frank Mindlin, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Mr. Mindlin has been here purchasing goods 
lor his establishment and C. C. Gross, who 
saw the plans, declares it to be one of the 


THE 
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finest establishments in the west. Mr. Gross, 
who is breaking in his new assistant, Joseph 
Nelson, is leaving for the south. He rep- 
resents the Traube Mfg. Co. and Kohn 
& Co. 

The convention of the Western Material 
Dealers, held here on Jan. 18 and 19, trans- 
acted a very large volume of business. The 
organization is considered one of the most 
successful and enthusiastic in this territory. 
C. I. Sischo, of Los Angeles, president, and 
A. V. Davidson, secretary, the officers for 
1923, were unanimously re-elected for the 
coming year. The next quarterly meeting 
will be held in Los Angeles on April 18 and 
19, and the material jobbers of Portland, 
Ore., will be sent a special invitation to be 
present. Although members, these northern 
jobbers have not hitherto come south to 
attend the meetings. 

Eastern representatives visiting the trade 


are: Walter Forstner, of the Forstner 
Chain Corporation, Irvington, N. J.; James 
B. Flatau, of Chas. Keller & Co., New 


York; I. A. Moore, of R. I*. Simmons Co., 
New York; C. Albert Murphy, of the Ballou 
Mfg. Co., Attleboro; Miet Dandfelder, of 
Briggs & Co., Attleboro; Louis Federman, 
of the Shiman-Miller Mfg. Co., Newark, 
N. J. “Billy” Phillips has been here and 
has just left to continue in the south for 
I.. Heller & Son, Inc. Roger W. Cannon, 
representing Ira W. Smith, has continued 
on northward; H. I*. Tourtellot, of the 
Waite-Thresher Co., has left, and Walter 
3. Marble, representing the D. F. Briggs 
Co. and the Finberg Mfg. Co., has just ar- 
rived. 

In commenting on the burglary loss of 
$517, with no insurance, sustained by J. E. 
Hillenbrand, San Francisco, Cal., A. V. 
Davidson, western manager of the National 
Jewelers Board of Trade, drew attention to 
the fact that the daily papers called it “a 
$10,000 burglary.” Mr. Davidson regretted 
that gross exaggeration prevails, in the daily 
press, regarding robberies of jewelry stores. 
“The robbery is only a small fraction of the 
loss reported by the daily newspapers,” said 
Mr, Davidson. “Some of the robberies are 
for so small an amount that if the correct 
valuation were placed on the loss the news 
would only be fit for the ‘lost and found’ 
column, but in order to qualify the news for 
big scareheads, the is grossly exag- 
eerated.” Mr. Davidson added that his ob- 
servations lead him to believe that the real 
loss is about five per cent. of the loss usually 
reported by the daily press. This tends to 
show how valuable to jewelers are reliable 
trade papers. 


loss 








Pacific Coast Notes 


The death is announced of Joseph Tick- 


nor, of Inglewood, Cal. 
Wf. M. Altman. has moved his jewelry 
establishment from his former location in 


Pomona, Cal., to a more desirable building 
and store. 

It is announced that J. T. Laughlin, who 
recently sold out his jewelry store at Boise, 
Ida., has purchased Smith’s jewelry store 
at Santa Barbara, Cal. 

When A, W. Huggins, president of A. I. 
Hall & Son, was in southern California re- 
cently, H. V. Sweasy gave him a ride to 
Pomona, Pasadena, Glendale and Hollywood. 
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The visit to Pasadena was to call on Maurice 
Huggins, who is doing research work at the 
California School of Technology. 

A beautiful new jewelry store and music 
house is being opened in Redwood City, Cal., 
by George Peterson, Main St. jeweler, 
watchmaker and music dealer. In addition 
to a complete line of jewelry he will install 
pianos and other music goods. Work on 
the structure is expected to be completed 
by Feb. 15. 








Cleveland 


Announcement has been made that Pol- 
lock Bros., Zanesville, O., jewelers, have 
closed a contract for a long term lease on 
the storeroom at Main and 6th Sts. in the 
Herb Emrod building. The room will be 
occupied by Pollock Bros. about March 1. 
The interior of the room will be completely 
remodeled and a complete line of jewelry 
will be carried. A new front is being in- 
stalled and will be one of the most modern 
and attractive in the city. 

With the completion of inventory, the 
trade in the city reports that 1923 proved 
an extremely good year. The main cause 
for the heavy buying is attributed by many 
to the unusual warm spell preceding the 
holidays, which left many people with a sur- 
plus of cash which they would have spent 
for clothes under the usual circumstances. 
The department stores felt this, as well as 
the jewelers, and several companies have re- 
ported that while sales volume for the year 
did not break any records, yet the month of 
December sales broke all records for that 
period of the year. The wholesale com- 
panies are doing a big business at this time. 
The retail jewelers are buying new stock 
and there is every indication that business 
will continue good. 














Sidney W. Prague, assistant manager of 


the W. E. Taylor, Inc., returned from a 
business trip along the Coast, going as far 
as Mobile, during the latter part of last 
week. Evidences of good business were 
apparent throughout his journey. 

Mrs. T. Hausmann, who has been ill for 
some time at her residence, 4834 St. Charles 
Ave., is beginning to show improvement and 
hopes are entertained of her early recovery. 
Mrs. Hausmann is the mother of Louis and 
Gabe Hausmann, of Hausmann, Inc. 

Adam Valk, head of the jewelry manu- 
facturing department of A. B. Griswold & 
(o., who has been quite ill for several weeks, 
js reported in a serious condition. Mr. Valk 
has been connected with the firm of Griswold 
& Co. since youth, and is one of the most 
expert men in his line of business in the 
south, 

C. Raymond Schultz, watchmaker for 
Hausmann, Inc., has bought out the business 
of S. Rosenweisen at 202 Baronne St., and 
will take charge of the concern immediately. 
Mr. Schultz has been in charge of the repair 
department of Hausmann’s for a number of 
years. A. J. Stumpf has taken charge of the 
department from which Mr. Schultz has just 
resigned. 
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The only clasp of the kind on the market and imitators and infringers will be prosecuted. 


18K White Gold..... 
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Just one of the new creations by 


THE STANGE COMPANY 


Originators of Things. New and Better. 








704 Olive St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The featherweight bead with the most exquisite lustre 


By far the prettiest bead ever shown. Has a rich satin 
finish and can be had in colors to match any gown. Will 
not fade, peel or wash off. 


COMPLETE IN $ 
SATIN LINED BOX 6.00 
Lotus Earrings to match $2.00 per pair 
We Confine Our Distribution to Retail Jewelry Stores Only 


Genuine Amber Beads from $3 up. Lotus pearl beads, indestructible, from 16c. per inch 
up. Genuine Garnet, Onyx, Amazonite, Crystal, Cornelian and Coral Beads. Lotus pearl 
beads, wax filled, from 10 cents per inch up. Prices Subject Jewelers’ Circular Key. 
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Largest Line of Genuine Bohemian Garnet Jewelry 
Latest Style of Garnet Pendant Earrings. 


Galalith Beads 24, 28 and 60 inches in black 
Birkolite Beads 24 and 28 inches in red, green, amethyst, amber and topaz colors 


TREULICH & KLAAS 


325 W. Jackson. Boulevard a Chicago, Ill. 
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Story, Bell Flower, has sold 
out tv E. J. Baldauf of the same place. 


the 3erson-Mease 
returned from a business 


Measer, of 
Co., has 


+ 


Je ry 


p east. 
Heury Deutsch, representative of Henry 
Zimmern & Co., New York, is here to call 
trade. 

Leonard Myllo, silversmith, formerly lo- 
cated at 95414 S. Broadway, has moved to 
462 W. 16th St. 

George A. Knapp will represent the 
Eukob Watch Co., 49 Maiden Lane, New 
York, on the Pacific Coast. 

. S. Balzer, buyer for the jewelry de- 
partment of Hamburger & Sons, has started 
for the east on a buying trip. 


the 
on 


Joaquin T. Sorinana, formerly in business 
in Durango, Mexico, has opened a new 
jewelry store at 124 W. Ist St. 

Arthur Bennett, San Francisco, Pacific 


Codst representative for several eastern con- 
cerns, is here to call on the trade. 

H. H. Boyajian, importer and manufac- 
turer of seed pearls, is now settled and do- 
ing business in room 601, Jewelers’ building. 
Clarence S. Dustin, of the watch sales 
department of Montgomery Bros., has been 
kept at his home in Pasadena for several 
days by illness, 

Chester A. Montgomery, who has been 
confined to his home by an attack of in- 
fluenza, is recovering and is able to be in 
the store again. 

Ethan Alien, formerly in the employ of 
A. W. Elliott, Santa Paula, has bought the 
business of Mr. Elliott. He had a formal 
opening Jan. 26, 

Willard H. Robison, watchmaker, 608 
Title Guarantee building, has gone to San 
Francisco for a short vacation. He is ac- 
companied by Mrs. Robison. 

S. P. Dayton, 715 Title Guarantee build- 
ing, has just installed a new outside illu- 
minated clock at the Florence and Compton 
Ave. branch of the California Bank. 

E. C. McKeen, Pacific Coast manager for 
the Waltham Watch Co., having headquar- 
ters in San Francisco, was in Los Angeles a 
few days ago on his way home from the 
factory. 

Herbert Wood, representing Koke, Slaudt 
& Livermore, has started on a business trip 
to cover territory as far east as Denver. 
He is taking samples of all lines carried by 
his concern. 

S. W. Clifford, clock and watch specialist 
for the trade, 327 O. T. Johnson building, 
has been joined by George Hammer as a 
partner. The new firm will remain in the 
present location. 

D. H. Yerian, Lomita, has just returned 
to his place of business after an absence of 
a week spent at Eden Hot Springs, a health 
resort not far from San Jacinto. His health 
was much benefited. 

Benjamin C. Crandall, floor man for 
Brock & Co., who has been seriously ill for 
several! weeks, is convalescing and visited 
the store a few days ago. He is expecting 
to resume his place soon. 

Charles Cochran, associated with the 
Bohm-Allen Jewelry Co., Denver, has been 
in Los Angeles recently. He came to south- 
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visit his daughter, who 
70 miles north of Los 


ern California to 
lives at Ventura, 
Angeles. 

The P. D. Walsh Co. is rapidly becoming 
settled in the new location, 610 Title Guar- 
antee building. All of the three salesmen, 
Philip Sternberger, Ralph WHertzog and 
Peter Flynn, are out covering their respec- 
tive territories. 

In a bowling tournament between the 
salesmen and the craftsmen of Brock & Co., 
five on each side, the craftsmen won the 
first game by 127 pins and the second by 
73 pins. The salesmen were captained by 
Louis Hanson and the craftsmen by Otto 
Tripham. 

Wright, Campbell & Ginder, 709 W. 7th 
St., who recently inaugurated the practice 
of closing their store at 1 o’clock on Satur- 
days the year round, now announce a new 
policy in their watch department, that of 
giving with each watch that leaves their 
shop a perpetual inspection service without 
charge to the wearer. 

Arthur P. Care, manager of the material 
department of the E. W. Reynolds Co., has 
returned from a few days’ visit in San 
Francisco, where he went to represent the 
company at the convention of the Western 
Material Dealers’ Association. He reports 
that the meeting was the most successful 
ever held by the association. 

J. L. Miller, formerly with the E. Bast- 
heim Co., Los Angeles, for a number of 
years, but now western representative of 
Tomchin & Levinson, Brooklyn, is in this 
city for a short time visiting the trade and 
shaking hands with many old friends. He 
has his headquarters in Chicago. He goes 
from here to San Francisco. 

The Humphreys Jewelry Co. 616 S. 
sroadway, will leave its present location 
very soon and will move, probably about 
Feb. 10, to 44 and 45 in the new Mercantile 
Arcade, now fast nearing completion. The 
Arcade is centrally located and is so well 
liked by business interests that, although 
unfinished, it is said that practically all the 
space has been leased. The Humphreys 
company propose, after moving, to inaugu- 
rate a new time-payment system. 

A. Moss, 515 Title Guarantee building, 
well known for years as a platinum worker, 
has sold his manufacturing department to 
the Platinum Art Jewelry Mfg. Co. The 
new concern will be under the management 
of L. Fergelman, recently of Minneapolis, 
where he was in the platinum manufacturing 
business for about 10 years. The shop will 
be moved to the Jewelers’ building and will 
do work for the trade exclusively. Mr. 
Moss will remain in the room in the Title 
Guarantee building which he has occupied 
as an office for several years. 

Following are the names of some of the 
out-of-town jewelers who have been in Los 
Angeles recently: D. VanWart, Hunting- 
ton Park; Mrs. H. FE. Gould, San Ber- 
nandino; A. L, Palis and George Bower, 
Upland; E. T. Stoddard, Whittier; A. J. 
Dutton, Anaheim; Mrs. M. A. Stalmer, 
Fullerton; Taylor Jacobsen, Fullerton; 
Frank Hoffman and Mel Smith, Santa Ana: 
R. C. Anderson, Long Beach; C. J. McCor- 


mick, Redondo; R. F. King, Venice; J. 
(Posner, Ocean Park: O. G, Tullis and 
Frank Fraiberg, Santa Monica: G. W. 


Burzell, Sawtelle. 




















Charles W. Warren, of Charles W. War- 
ren & Co., jewelers, at 1504 Washington 
Boulevard, has joined the Winter tourists at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., where he will remain 
for some time. 

Truth-in-Advertising Week will be ob- 
served here by jewelers and other retail 
merchants starting Feb. 17. The program 
will include special newspaper advertising 
displays, business meeting talks, church ser- 
mons, special retail store window displays 
and a Washington Birthday dinner, 

Detroit manufacturing jewelers are inter- 
ested in the big State industrial exposition 
that will open in Detroit, April 1, and con- 
tinue for one month. State manufacturers 
of every description are expected to make 
exhibits. The executive offices of the ex- 
position are now located at 901 Free Press 
building. 

Howard J. Wisehaup, nationally known 
as the “Pep” man told an audience of sev- 
eral hundred retail merchants, many of 
whom were jewelers, Tuesday evening at 
the Board of Commerce, that the way a 
salesman looks at people and the manner in 
which he addresses them has much to do 
with his success in winning trade. Mr. 
Wisehaup came to Detroit upon the invita- 
tion of the Retail Merchants’ Association. 
His subject was “The Human Element in 
Business.” 

A silver candlestick designed by Herbert 
G. Wenzell, was awarded first prize at the 
annual craftsmen’s competition of the Arts 
and Crafts Society here recently. The com- 
mittee on awards pointed out that the design 
not only provided for an adequate base, but 
was excellent in massing, profile, proportion 
and color possibilities. The design also 
recognized the possibilities of the medium 
used, which was silver, and took into con- 
sideration the opportunity for craftsmanship 
in the execution of the work, not offering a 
pattern which could be carried out equally 
well by casting. Furthermore the committee 
also added that the design could be carried 
out with a few changes so as to result in an 
acceptable and pleasing altar ornament. 

It is announced here, and demonstrated as 
well, that bandeaus, those beautiful hair 
ornaments, which are so becoming to nearly 
every head, are growing in popularity in 
Detroit and also at the University of 
Michigan in Ann Arbor. Those of the 
younger set, especially members of sororities, 
are adopting this beautiful head piece more 
than ever before. It is being worn exten- 
sively of late at parties and other gay 
gatherings. For a time no ornaments were 
used at all, then later combs and clasps 
came into fashion, but at present all the 
younger folk turn to the bandeau. It is 
either a simple silver ribbon or it is set 
with stones from the imitation to the most 
precious diamonds, quite often in the shape 
of a diadem. 








O. R. Collier, who has been located in the 
G. K, Watkins jewelry store with his jewel- 
ry repair business, has rented a space in the 
Red Cross Pharmacy at Lubbook, Tex., and 
will conduct a repair business there. 
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American Watches at Wholesale 








R crDERING to the retail jeweler a senior 
service in the wholesale distribution of the 
leading makes of high-grade American watches. 


An organization with years of experience 


behind it. 
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Chicago New York 
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Alleging non-payment of an_ insurance 
policy for $1,500 taken out on July 5, 1923, 
S. Wiesnir, jeweler, 1200 First Ave., filed 
suit in superior court here this week against 
the Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York, 
asking full payment of the policy for alleged 
loss from a robbery on July 27. The jeweler 
was robbed of more than $1,500 in cash and 
two diamond rings, on which the company 
has refused to settle, his-complaint declared. 

Doubling the space occupied by them at 
1300 Second Ave. for the past 10 years, 
S. Friedlander & Son, retail jewelers of this 
‘ity, have taken over the property next door 
to them at 1304 Second Ave. on a long-term 
lease and will remodel it immediately. The 
interior will be decorated in harmony with 
the present store space. The addition will 
be used in part to display a large amount 
of imported goods brought from all parts 
of Europe. Henry W. Stohlton, special dis- 
play man of the store, will be put in charge 
of the import department. A removal sale 
is being held at present in the front part of 
the annex and goods are being offered at 39 
and 40 per cent off. 

Jewelry having an estimated value of be- 
tween $1,500 and $2,000 was stolen by a bold 
robber early one morning recently from the 
store of M. H. Richardson, 1510 Second 
\ve., after a window had been smashed with 
a brick. The robbery was discovered by a 
patrolman on the beat at 4:10 a. mM. Ar- 
ticles known to have been taken, according 
to Mr. Richardson, are: Two opals valued 
at $135, an opal ring worth $200, diamond 
bar pin, cuff links, black onyx locket valued 
at $50, white gold watch worth $45, pair of 
inlaid mosiac earrings, one tray containing 
12 white gold ring mountings, of which the 
robber dropped one. These mountings were 
valued at between $25 and $45 each. Many 
ther rings, stickpins, earrings, brooches and 
articles of jewelry were taken, Mr. Richard- 
son believes. By chance, he said, he had 
removed a tray of six diamond rings from 
the show window just before locking up the 
sore for the night. 

Frank J. Victor, Second Ave., jeweler, 
ouches for the truth of the following story, 
which reads like fiction in the average hum 
lrum day of the ordinary business man. 
Recently, says Mr. Victor, a lad from a 
southern Oregon ranch country came into 
his store with a small cotton tobacco bag 
lled with uncut stones. Ile asked to have 
ne of them set in some suitable setting and 
insisted that it be set in the rough. Not 
ielding to persuasion in the matter of hav- 
ng a stone cut, one was selected for uncut 
setting. It was a rather small, pear-shaped 
‘tone with a rough surface of hardened 
material. While setting the stone, Mr. Vic- 
tor came to the conclusion that it was a 
‘aluable one, probably of rare agate, and 
renewed his persuasions to have it cut. They 
vere to no avail and the ring was delivered 
as ordered. Shortly after, the young man 
returned and agreed that the stone did not 
show up well and that he had decided to 
ave it cut. Tt was sent to New York for 
cutting and the cutters immediately wired 
Mr. Victor an offer of $250 for the “dia- 
mond,” which proved to be of the finest 
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and a blue-white stone of $1,000 retail value 
of three-eighths carat. The stones were all 
picked up on a ranch in southern California 
when the young man was a boy. He had 
long saved them to have them examined. 
The other stones were common agates and 
stones of little or no value. 








Business Troubles 


I’. F. Smith, Cumberland, Md., is reported 
to be in bankruptcy. 

The Commercial Loan Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
is reported to be in bankruptcy. 

M. Weiss, of Detroit, Mich., has had an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy filed 
against him. 

A bank is in the possession of the busi- 
ness of Jay T. Brown, Hutchinson, Kans., 
under a chattel mortgage. 

Harley Morton, Portland, Ore. is re- 
ported to be in bankruptcy. The assets are 
reported as $5,500, and the liabilities, $6,600. 

J. FE, Aiken, Inc., Wharton, Tex., has as- 
signed to P. G. Brooks. The assets are 
given as $7,044, and the liabilities at $8,559. 

S. L. Bloedel, Las Vegas, N. Mex., has 
made a 50 per cent. net settlement offer. 
His assets are listed at $4,040, and liabilities, 
$3,840. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against A. Miller & Son, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by 'M. Greenspan, Nashville, Tenn. 
The assets are given as $67,800, and the lia- 
hilities, $47,800. 

Victor It. Oberholtzer, Middletown, Pa., 
has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
The assets are listed as $2,917 and the lia- 
bilities at $5,558. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
heen filed by Samuel Steiner & Bro., Rich- 
mond, Va. The assets are $80,000, and the 
liabilities, $47,000. 

Henry Britzius, Gilroy, Cal., has assigned 
for the benefit of creditors to A. V. David- 
son. The assets are estimated at $4,250 and 
liabilities at $3,000. 

The Howe Jewelry Co., Inc., Clarkdale, 
\riz., has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. The assets are listed at $3,800, and 
the liabilities, $5,359. 

J. L. Murray, 1015 Porter Ave., San Fer- 
nando, Cal., has assigned for the benefit of 
creditors to A, E. Potter, his assets being 
$997, and liabilities, $4,000. 

The merchandise of W. IF. Neujahr, Osce 
ola, Nebr., has been transferred for the bene 
fit of creditors. Merchandise is invoiced at 
$1.300 and there is an indebtedness of $800. 

The R. J. Gillett Importing Co., Cleve- 
land, O., has filed a voluntary petition in 
hankruptev and receiver has been appointed. 
The are listed at $25,626 and_ the 
liabilities at $29,815. 

The Miles Jewelry Co., 
ing creditors 25 per cent., payable 10° per 
cent. cash, 10 per cent. in three months and 
5 per cent, in six months. The merchandise 
is valued at $9,394. The accounts receivable 
are $2.784, and notes receivable $521, with 
fixtures, etc., $400. There is an equity in 
jewelry pawned, and liabilities are $42,000. 
An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against the concern. 
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Portland, Ore. 


A new jewelry store is to be opened in the 
immediate future at 132 4th St. by Al 
Rogoway. 

Peter M. Hansen, for many years a manu- 
facturing jeweler, with offices in the Macleay 
building, died very suddenly of heart disease 
on Jan. 16. He leaves a widow, one son, 
and a number of sisters. 

Burnett Bros., 386 Washington St., the 
successors to L. C. Henrichsen, have re- 
moved the figures from the big clock in 
front of their store, and replaced them with 
the words in gilt—*Easy Payments.” Their 
slogan is “pay us as you are paid.” 

Thousands of gallons of water from a 
bursting water pipe on the fourth floor re- 
cently damaged badly the stock of the Key- 
stone Jewelry Co., 4th and Washington Sts., 
although it is located on the first floor. 
When the deluge was discovered on Sunday 
morning, there were three inches of water 
on the floor, and the water had dripped into 
many of the showcases. It was necessary to 
close the store for several days, and then 
they inaugurated a water, instead of a fire, 
sale. 

Frederick L. Miller, Portland jeweler, 
with a store at 355 Washington St., ran 
down an aged woman with his big car on 
Jan. 23, on the Columbia highway near 
Troutdale, and killed her. He is out on 
$3,000 bail, and has been bound over to the 
grand jury for further investigation. The 
charge against him, signed by H. Christof- 
fersen, deputy sheriff, is that of involuntary 
manslaughter. Conflicting stories are told 
by Miller, his woman companion, and the 
daughter of the woman killed. 

Dr. W. F. Laraway, pioneer jeweler of 
Hood River, has just presented each of his 
four granddaughters with a ring made by 
himself from heirloom gold. In making 
rings for the twin daughters of his son, 
Ralph, Adelaide and Barbara, Mr. Laraway 
used gold mined by his father in the ’60s. 
and a ring made by their father for their 
grandmother. For Jacqueline and Euphemia, 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Seth Laraway, 
of Eugene, the rings were made from the 
surplus gold mined by their great grand- 
father. All the rings are engraved, inside 
and out, in fine Spencerian script. The en- 
graving, perfect in detail, is so fine that one 
requires a magnifying glass to read it. Dr. 
Laraway is 76 years old, and the work is 
considered remarkable for a man of his ad- 





vanced age. 

I. J. Jaeger, of the pioneer firm of Jaeger 
Bros., Portland, is president of the Portland 
Gun Club, and he is enthusiastically urg 
ing the combining of the Multnomah 
Hunters’ and Anglers’ Club, the Port 
land Gun Club, and the various golf clubs. 
into what should be known as the Oregon 
Sportsmen's Club. At a dinner held at the 
Chamber of Commerce, he said that such an 
organization would attract people from all 
over the world to Oregon, and that out on 
the Estacada line near Portland was an ideal 
such a sportsmen’s club, which 
would afford facilities for the angler, the 
hunter, and the golfer. Captain C. C. Moore, 
president of the Hunters’ and Anglers’ Club, 
in conjunction with Mr. Jaeger, will ap- 
point a committee in the near future to get 
to work on the proposition. 
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DESPRES, BRIDGES & NOEL 


DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 
JEWELRY 


Our men are now on the road with our 
customary high grade line. 


Your mail orders will have our prompt attention 


2 Wiad Ave. CHICAGO 
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They Are Coming Your Way 


Our Representatives 


Mr. JosEPH BLOCK Mr. B. J. DracuH 
Mr. Gus WEINFELD Mr. Harry Lossau 
Mr. MARSHALL W. PIERCE 


are now calling on the trade with our complete new Spring lines and 


it will be profitable to you to see our stock of new 1924 merchandise. 


Sole Selling Agents in Chicago of 


Mullholland Bros. Silverplated Hollowware 


BLOCK-WEINFELD CO. 
29 East Madison St., CHICAGO 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


George Fox, of the C. J. Fox Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., was a visitor to Atlanta during 
the week. 

J. C. Thomas, Savannah, Ga., was in At- 
lanta during the week buying supplies pend- 
ine the opening of a new establishment in 
Savannah. 

Phil Laks, of the Pennant Watch & Sup- 


ply Co., of New York city, was in Atlanta 
during the week looking after the interest 
of his firm. 

i. B. Durham, of the Durham Jewelry 
Co., 14 Edgewood Ave., has just returned 
from a three weeks’ fishing trip at St. Sim- 
mons Island 

Paul E. Ewing, of Ewing Bros., Inc., has 
been away from the office several days with 


a severe cold. Luther E. Ewing and Miss 
Esther Empry, of the same tirm, have also 
been kept to their respective homes because 
of illness. 

Vincent Huber, of the George H. Fuller 
& Son Co., Pawtucket, R. I, was in the city 
during the week. Mr. Huber reports con- 
ditions as generally good throughout the sec- 
tion, and is looking for a good Spring busi 
ness throughout the south. 

Mr. Williams, of the Waltham Watch & 
Clock Co., Waltham, Mass., was in Atlanta 
for a few days last week. He reports the 
watch business as very good in the south, 
with the demand strong for watches and 
clocks of the better grades. 

Hubert W. Anderson, who has been in 
Florida for the past two weeks on his regu- 
lar annual hunting and fishing trip, is ex- 
pected back in Atlanta on the first of Febru- 
ary, when he will take up his new position 
with the firm of Ewing Bros., wholesale 
jewelers. 

Harley F 
has been with R. C. Schneider & Son, has 
just entered into a partnership with J. T. 
Douglas, of 365 Peachtree St. The new firm 
will be known as the Douglas-Strong 
Jewelry Co., and Mr. Strong’s friends are 
wishing him well in his new venture. 

R. C. Macomson, a prominent jeweler of 
Lavonia, Ga., has just returned from a hunt- 
ing trip in southern Georgia. While on the 
trip, Mr. Macomson became ill with pneu- 
monia, and was for some weeks laid up in 
the hospital at Cordele. The fact that he 
took anti-cold serum, doctors say, was the 
only thing that saved his life. As it was, 
he had a severe attack of double pneumonia. 
He is well on the road to recovery now, how- 
ever, and his many friends will be glad to 
know that he will soon be able to return to 
work, 

The other day two charming young women 
walked into the store of an Atlanta jeweler 
and asked to look at some diamond rings. 
Now—diamond rings are worth | selling. 
They found that none of the rings quite 
suited them. Finally, after about 20 minutes, 
they failed to make a selection and walked 
out. The jeweler soon discovered, as he put 
the rings back into place, that a $400 dia- 
mond ring was missing. While he had been 
busy showing rings to one of the charming 
damsels, the other one had quietly taken the 
ring. Rushing to the telephone, he called 
up police headquarters. But he had scant 
hopes of ever seeing that ring again. Fear- 
ing the publicity the jeweler refused to 


Strong, who for the past year 
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prosecute and the prisoners were discharged. 
They left town at once. 








Wheeling, W. Va. 


The large first floor room in the McLure 
Hotel building recently vacated by A. C. 
Thomas, jeweler, has been leased by the 
Reichblum Jewelry Store Co. 

Mrs. Josephine Gilbert Anderson, wife of 
J. R. Anderson, jeweler, at 229 Main St., 
New Martinsville, W. Va., died on Jan. 7th, 
being almost 42 years of age at the time of 
her death. She was born in Buckhannon, 
Va., March 27, 1882, and was married to 
J. R. Anderson, July 16, 1903. She is sur- 
vived by her husband and the following 
named children: John Burdette, a son by a 
former marriage; Thomas, Lawrence, Roy, 
Mable and Irene, all at home. Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson came to New Martinsville from 
Pineville, Ky., seven years ago. Mrs. 
Anderson was a woman of sterling qualities, 
and in her association in business with her 
husband she made many warm friends who 
were shocked and grieved to learn of her 
untimely death. 








The annual January sales meeting of the 


C. A. Kiger Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 
held Wednesday, Jan. 23. This January 


meeting is an annual event with the Kiger 
company. After the salesmen have pre- 
pared their Spring lines and are ready to 
start on their territory the meeting is held 
the night before the men leave for their 
respective trips. The meeting began at one 
o'clock Wednesday afternoon, the first step 
being an educational talk on diamonds by 
FE. A. Kiger. After this the scene was moved 
into the jewelry department where the new 
Spring line was gone over thoroughly. From 
this department the watch end of the busi- 
ness was taken up. In speaking of this 
educational part of the meeting Mr. Kiger 
said: “Although all of our men have been 
engaged in the jewelry business for a great 
many years we find that they and ourselves 
are not too old to learn something new 
about our own business. We find it most 
interesting and educational, therefore, to go 
through our entire line, to explain every 
item, to talk of its manufacture, etc. Our 
own buyers spend several weeks each month 
in the jewelry factories and they in turn 
endeavor to pass the knowledge they have 
gained over to our salesmen, We _ have 
found that when a man knows the manu- 
facturing end of the game he is not only 
helping himself but often times can pass 
this knowledge on to the retail jeweler.” At 
six o'clock the meeting was transferred to 
the Kansas City Club, supper being served 
at this time. A general discussion followed. 
In speaking of the outlook for 1924 E. A. 
Kiger said: “There is every indication 
that 1924 is going to be an excellent year 
for the jeweler. The period of readjustment 
has been passed over and I believe that the 
country is on a sounder basis than it has 
been at any time since the war. Most all 
of the retailers have by now disposed of the 
surplus stock carried over from the war 
period. The result has been that the retailer 
is now in position, in fact has been for 
several months past, to buy the many new 
things that are being brought out. 
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Birmingham, Ala. 


John G. Apsey, of the Reid Lawson 
Jewelry Co., Inc., and president of the Ala- 
bama Retail Jewelers’ Association, spent a 
few days the past week at his old home at 
Greensboro. 

Leading jewelers of Birmingham report 
that business conditions are very good for 
this season of year. This is the dull season 


.in this locality, but trade in all lines is 


holding its own quite well. 

According to railroad officials the number 
of business men traveling between Birming- 
ham and New York has increased 25 per 
cent during the past year. More Birming- 
ham merchants are taking advantage of the 
New York markets than ever before. 


Several of the show windows at the 
Birmingham jewelry stores would be a 


credit to any city in America. Bromberg’ & 
Co. are showing some especially attractive 
show windows. This is one of the oldest 
and best known firms of jewelers in Birming- 
ham, and they are strong believers in at- 
tractive show windows. 

Arthur Crowder, alias ‘Will Hines,” giv- 
ing his home as Gastonia, N. C., has been 
arrested at Huntsville, Ala., on the charge 
of obtaining money under false pretenses. 
According to police this man is wanted in 
Florence, Ala., Decatur, Ala., Athens, Ala., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., and in— 
many other cities, on the charge of passing 
worthless checks on jewelers and_ other 
merchants. When arrested at Huntsville, 
Crowder, according to the police, had in his 
possession 46 check books on as many banks 
in various cities. After a severe grilling by 
Huntsville police they say that he admitted 
being guilty of passing worthless checks in 
a number of southern cities. He also ad- 
mitted, the police say, that he has operated 
under a number of aliases in various cities. 
A telegram to the Huntsville police from 
Gastonia, N. C., says that Crowder recently 
finished a term in the State penitentiary of 
North Carolina on the charge of murder. 

Birmingham jewelers, as well as jewelers 
from all sections of Alabama, are manifest- 
ing much interest in the coming State annual 
meeting of the Alabama Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, which will be held at Mont- 
gomery this year, during the latter part of 
April or the first of May. The exact date 
of the meeting has not yet been decided upon, 
but will be soon. Montgomery jewelers are 
anticipating the largest attendance this year 
ever known in the history of the association. 
Montgomery is located near the center of 
the State and can be more easily and more 
quickly reached from all sections of the 
State than any other city in Alabama. AlIl- 
ready Montgomery jewelers are arranging 
for the entertainment of the visitors, and the 
social features at this meeting will be among 
the best ever had at a State meeting of 
jewelers in Alabama, it is being predicted. 
Montgomery, being an old-fashioned south- 
ern city, is noted for its old-time southern 
hospitality. At the meeting this year many 
matters of great importance to the retail 
jewelers of the State will be taken up and 
discussed by the membership. The member- 
ship of the association is increasing, and it 
is the desire of the State officials to enlist 
every reputable jeweler of Alabama on the 
State membership roll. 
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A Postal Card Will Bring It To You 


A beautiful 1924 Catalogue of High Grade Ring Mountings, 
Bar Pins, Scarf Pins and Special Order Mountings. Specialists 
in Class Pins and Rings. Don’t hesitate making inquiry, well 
worth your while. 





H. F. SHELOW 


Jewelry Manufacturer to the Trade 


Canby Building, Dayton, Ohio 

















WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


LEO J. GOETZ 


WILL REPRESENT US IN THE TERRITORY 
WEST OF CHICAGO 
AND WILL VISIT THE TRADE SHORTLY WITH A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Loose and Mounted Diamonds, Elgin, Hamilton, [linois Watches, Staple and Novelty 
Jewelry. 


1017 Euclid NIGLER BRON Cleveland 


A ve + 
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Wh B k th Tid 9 When going with it, is not only much 
Y uc e ide: easier but more profitable as well. 
Stuck Nationally advertised goods—Manufacturers of which are spending Millions annually, popular- 
izing their products. 


WATCHES: CLOCKS: SILVERWARE: MESH BAGS: 


Elgin Illinois Westclox Herschede Oneida Community Whiting & Davis 
Hamilton Keystone 


: ’ : 184 
nities -ieemiead Ansonia Sessions 847 Rogers PEARLS: 


Howard Richelieu 








| 








With a good stock of the above—Nationally Advertised Goods—as well as an unusually big assortment of 
Diamonds, Gold and Plated Jewelry, and Swiss Wrist Watches, and lo re are in almost the exact Center 
of the Country's population, and Equipped to offer the best) possible service, we have no hesitancy in soliciting 
| business from responsible and rehable jewelers. ; 


Try Us—We’ll Satisfy 


- The W. F. BROER COMPANY, “*75iz36°38i5 °° 
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Lost Space Utilized for Gift Stock 








Wheeling, W. Va., 





and Wichita, Kans., 
with Many Features Which Attract Added Trade 


Jewelers Install New Departments 

















NE of the most attractive gift depart- 
ments that has been seen in some time 
is that conducted by the J. B. Baum Co., 
jewelers in the Schmulbach building, Wheel- 
The room devoted to this new 
occupied by 


ing, W. Va. 


department was formerly the 

















in the store, Mr. Baum first considered the 
means of displaying the goods. The cus- 
tomary shelves and tiers of shelves did not 
appeal to him as comparing favorably with 
the front of the establishment, so he did as 
many other jewelers in other communities 











UNIQUE GIFT DEPARTMENT IN 





hees of this concern and the stairway was 
Including the stairway, at the 
Present time, a space of about 12 x 30 feet is 
used, which means practically one-third floor 
‘pace added to that formerly devoted to 
merchandise. 

In deciding to establish a gift department 


st. space. 





THE J. B. 


BAUM CO.’S STORE AT WHEELING, W. VA. 
can do. He made arrangements with a well 
known antique furniture dealer to supply 
him with different types of mahogany tables 
from stock, with the understanding that an 
effort would be made to sell them, in which 
event they would be replaced by others. 
The next step was in covering the tables. 


It was, of course, known that there would 
be wares of many different colors, and cov- 
erings were secured for the tables to work 
out beautiful harmonizing color schemes. 
One lavender table with an unusual conical 
shaped lavender lamp in its center created 
unusual comment and was given special men- 
tion in the daily papers. The table cover- 
ings which are used are artistic and of fine 
workmanship and incidentally a large num- 
ber of these coverings have been sold which, 
of course, have been replaced by others. 

In order to utilize the steps leading to the 
basement, cheap kitchen tables were pur- 
chased which were stained by the concern 
and the legs sawed off so that each table 
occupies two steps. The entire tier was then 
draped with high class material. 

Outlets for electric wiring were installed 
to accommodate at least 40 lamps, and the 
result has convinced the concern that while 
in the past lamps of all kinds have been un- 
usually slow moving stock, under proper dis- 
playing conditions they sell rapidly. 

On Nov. 20, 1923, the concern held a regu- 
lar opening and while the adventure was not 
advertised with a great flourish, about 2,000 
invitations were sent out to the mailing list 
of the concern and moderate mention made 
in the daily papers. The result was surpris- 
ing and gratifying from a sales point, and 
within a week after the opening of the de- 
partment, Mr. Baum found it necessary to 
vo to the markets in order to purchase new 
stock to take care of the Christmas trade. 

The almost universal inquiry on the part 
of visitors has been, ‘Is this department per- 
manent?” showing that it is their hope that 
it will be. While the experience of the con- 
cern does not cover a period long enough so 
that it is possible to state definitely how suc- 
cessful a venture it may be during regular 
season business, nevertheless Mr. Baum is 
fairly convinced that the turnover in stock 
will justify the investment, which is small 
compared with the balance of the business. 

To him the profit of such a venture is 
more than the actual money made from sales 
in the department, since it has brought a 
large number of people to the store, who 
have purchased articles, not including those 
sold in the gift department, and it has posi- 
tively made the store a more popular place 
to buy a gift of any character. 


Not the least of the benefits derived is 
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No. Bzoos TEA or COFFEE SET 


Plain Burnished or Butler Finish 
No. €C1102—12 inch Round Waiter 


The Pairpoint Corporation 


MANUFACTURERS 
of 
Silver Plated Ware 


Metal Electroliers 


Decorated Glass Shades 


Cut and Engraved Crystal Glass 


Fancy Colored Blown Glass 
KSI 


Factories: New Bedford, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
43-47 W. 23d St. Coristine Bldg., St. Nicholas St. Hammond Bldg., 278 Post St. 
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that, while it has added much labor and detail 
to the management, it has given the jewelers 
an added impetus and interest in the business 
which is a great asset and has served to 
keep the concern from getting into a rut. 

In order to conduct a gift section success- 
jully, it is necessary to keep in close touch 
with the markets. 





Attractive Gift Department of the 
Vail Jewelry Co., Wichita, Kans. 


LLUSTRATION of the Gift Shop con- 
ducted by the Vail Jewelry Co., goldsmiths 
and silversmiths, Wichita, Kans., which is 
shown herewith, gives but a faint idea of one 
of the finest gift shops that has been seen in 


some time. This Gift Shop was installed in 


September, 1922, using a portion of the rear 
of the ground floor, in space formerly used 


THE JEWELERS’ 


Importance of Window Displays 


OT too much can be written about the 

importance of windows—for always they 
can be used to better results than are at 
present obtained from them. 

A window is a jewelry store’s card of 
introduction to passersby on the street. It 
says not only that there is a jewelry store 
which also sells stationery of dainty and 
good quality, but that leather goods and 
some novelties are sold (if they are shown 
in the window) or it cries out to those who 
look in what the merchandise is which the 
jeweler feels that week is of most interest 
to his fellow townspeople. 

The window beside being a card of intro- 
duction is a guarantee of the class of mer- 
shandise carried. It shows the class of 
merchandise which can be purchased in the 
store, whether it is cheap and gaudy or of 

















A GIFT DEPARTMENT THAT HAS ATTRACTED 


for a watchmaker’s shop and shipping room, 
which were placed on a newly constructed 
mezzanine floor. The entire improvement 
cost less than $1,000. 

The Gift Shop has been very successful, 
competing favorably with much older shops 
inthe city. One feature which has been par 
ticularly noted is that it brings many new 
customers into the store. 

In the shop are carried all gift lines, from 
bridge prizes at $1 up to service plates at 
400 per dozen. The shop features a com- 
plete set of dining room furniture, with din- 
ng table correctly appointed. This gives an 
pportunity of showing to advantage new 
jatterns in flatware, stemware and_ also 
hina. The shop specializes in fine English 
makes of china, Wedgwood, Minton, Royal 
Worcester, coalport and Doulton. Also, 
Lenox china, made in the United States. 

The Vail Jewelry Co, is quite an old con- 
tern, having been established by Mr. Vail, 
‘t. in the year 1845 at La Porte, Ind. In 
1884 Mr. Vail, Jr., moved the store to 
Vichita and continued under his manage- 
ment until a few years ago, when it was in- 

tporated, his son-in-law having entire 
management and being manager at the pres- 
ent time, 


MANY NEW CUSTOMERS 

the high class which makes the reputation 
of the jewelry store. Newspaper advertis- 
ing may state that the merchandise carried 
by a certain jeweler is of the highest grade 
—but nothing compares with the display of 
that merchandise in the window of the 
jewelry store. Though some who pass your 
shop may net enter, your window shows the 
class of merchandise which is on sale inside 
—it also shows the assortment of merchan- 
dise and the up-to-date business methods 
which you use. 

How do your windows show that you are 
up-to-date? Well, if you dress them with 
the artistic skill and style which brands a 
progressive merchant you show that in that 
way at least you are up to the minute. Too, 
if you show the newest merchandise, the 
newest colors and the very newest shapes and 
designs in each different type of article, you 
show that your buyer knows his business and 
is not of the old and conservative 
which did not buy new merchandise until the 
market was established for that merchandise 
hy his competitor. If you stock gift depart- 
mert merchandise then you are showing that 
you are a progressive store which is living 
up to the slogan of the jewelry store—the 
shop which carries gifts for every occasion. 


school 
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Those are only a few of the things—the 
important things which the windows tell 
those who pass by your store about your 
business methods and your stock. There- 
fore, make your store windows do all the 
work which is possible. 

Give your sales people a chance to tell 
what they think about their merchandise. 
Allow them to select what they think is best 
to put in the window that week or for those 
few days—because the sales people are the 
ones who are meeting and selling the cus- 
tomers who enter the store, and are the ones 
who know what merchandise is being called 
for and is not selling promptly. Each sales 
person should be consulted regarding her or 
his ideas on the stock which they handle 
and should be permitted to suggest how the 
merchandise which they select for display 
in the window should be set in the window. 

This co-operation with the sales person 
adds to the value of the window—for then 
the window is not dressed from the angle 
of the window dresser or the buyer or the 
store—but from the angle of the customer 
whom the sales person wishes to draw into 
the store to sell just those articles to. 

Yes, the window can do much more for 
the jeweler than he has allowed it to do for 
him. And one of the ways to gain the most 
from the window is to change the window 
as often as it is possible. By often we mean 
at least twice a week, and during holiday 
seasons at least every two days. It costs 
nothing—the window is a part of the store, 
covered by the rental paid on the store. 
Newspaper advertising space costs additional 
money (and is essential) but the space (the 
window) right in the store which involves 
the expenditure of only time to dress it and 
no additional money to maintain it is the 
space which should be made to work to the 
fullest extent—V. R. B. 





Party Service for Customers 


i hiieee early part of the year offers so many 
opportunities for party giving that any 
dealer with a little ingenuity can turn a 
large amount of business into her place. 
People nowadays are so anxious to get 
away irom the cut-and-dried style of parties 


that they welcome the assistance of the 
dealer, 
When she shows that she has a never- 


failing source of party information, she will 
tind that scores of people are attracted to 
her shop who might otherwise never have 
entered and they will be good prospects for 
other gifts besides those intended exclusive- 
ly for entertainment. This service of hers 
must be emphasized continually, if she is to 
ect the full value from it. In each of her 
advertisements or circulars should appear 
some reference to it—I. V. R. in The Gift 








and Art Shop. 
The Illinois Watch Co. has offered a 
bronze Lincoln medal to the high school 


student writing the best short essay on the 
life of \braham Lincoln. The medal is 
three diameter and on one side 
appears the head of Lincoln and the date of 
his birth and death while on the other side 
is a wreath around the and in the 
center the name f the will be 
engraved. 


inches in 


edge 
winner 
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—as well as a mixing bowl and a 
beautiful table accessory. 


J' ST pour in vinegar to the line 
marked, vinegar; oil to the line 
marked, oil; add a pinch of salt;a 
dash of pepper; shake — and you 
have a perfect French dressing 
which will stay fresh until the last 
drop is used. 


HAWKES 


CRYSTAL MIXING BOTTLE 
FOR FRENCH DRESSING 


Patented, October 6, 1914 


made of luminous crystal, proportioned 
perfectly and decorated with satin engrav- 
ing. Many exc juisite patterns. Ask your 
jeweler to see them. If there is no Hawkes 
jeweler in your community, write us, and 
we will see that you are supplied. Price, 
$3.00 and up. 


T. G. HAWKES & COMPANY 
Corning, N. Y. 
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HAWKES 

Booklet of Gifts showing other 
! of Hawkes Crystal. Each is de 
signe dabthense ‘Ingenuity and consummate 
good taste. 
Name 
Street and No. 
City and State 


Jeweler’s Name 





Hawkes & Co. 


Pacific Coast Office: 


February 6, 1924. 





This Advertisement 
appearing in the 
April issue of 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


will be read by 824,627 prosperous 
women who take real pride in the appear- 
ance of their tables. 


This number includes the best house- 
keepers in your community. Cash in on 
their interest by displaying a few of these 
bottles in your window. The profit is 


better than you make on most other 
merchandise. 


If you do not have a representative line 
of Hawkes French Dressing Bottles in 
stock, wire us. We will rush half a 
dozen of these bottles to you in time to 
display while the national advertising is 
appearing. 


You will re-order when you see how fast 
they sell! 


Corning, N. Y. 


140 Geary Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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| cleageted ong novelties in cigarette boxes 
or men and women are illustrated in 
Group No. 422. They are made of highly 
polished mahogany and other fine woods, 
both inlaid and plain, and hold from eight 
tw 10 cigarettes. The tobacco box is similar. 
There is always a demand for inexpensive 
and unusual prizes at this season of the year. 
It is sometimes difficult for the dealer to 
gather a sufficient number of appealing nov- 
eltics for this purpose, and he welcomes any 


crystal pieces are shown possessing the fea- 
tures just mentioned. The bowls especially 
are of lovely contour, one with the outward 
curve terminating in a broad flange, and the 
other with a straight, wide flare at the top, 
are particularly decorative. Flower vases 
are always acceptable gifts and make attrac- 
tive ornaments for mantel shelf and table, 
even without flowers. The crystal basket 
makes an attractive container for bon-bons, 
as well as flowers. In fact, the utilitarian 

















Group No. 422- 


suggestion along this line, especially articles 
he are well made and attractive looking. 
These boxes are exceptionally well made 
and unbreakable and they depict many in- 
teresting subjects. The inlaid work is in 
palisander, bird’s-eye maple and chestnut, 
with borders of mahogany. They have 
wooden hinges and the sides are carved out 
of one piece, 
x OK Ox 

\ well-balanced gift shop has its quota 
of cut glass in the conventional shapes 
and styles. A good selection of this class 
of merchandise is quite necessary to 


satisfy the requirements of the aver- 
age buyer. A goodly proportion of wed- 
ding gifts and the like are of crystal- 


ware and very often it is in the shape of a 
vase or bowl for decorative or table use. 
Therefore, Mr. Dealer, select the very smart- 
est of patterns, those that possess individ- 
uality in cutting and of artistic shape and 
design. In Group No. 423, a number of 


-NOVELTY CIGARETTE CASES AND TOBACCO BOX MADE (Fr woop 


value of crystal pieces such as those shown 
is an important consideration. 
x kK Ok 

A writing desk when open presents a far 
more pleasing effect than one closed, giving 
the appearance of being used and enjoyed 
rather than a mere piece of furniture. A 
desk set, or some sort of writing equipment, 
is necessary if a desk is to be used at all for 
the purpose it is intended, and if it is to be 
left open, how much more attractive is its 
appearance if dressed with a handsome desk 
set. Even the broad, flat table desk for li- 
brary or office is bare indeed without some 
such dignified embellishment. The desk sets 
illustrated in Group No. 424 are most dis- 
tinctive and. extremely high class. The one 
to the left is of Thuja wood, handsomely 
mounted in plain brushed brass. It is es- 
sentially a man’s writing set, and consists of 
the articles particularly suitable to the tastes 
and needs of the average individual of the 
masculine sex. A calendar is something a 
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man continually uses. The cigarette box is 
attractive. The other set, more ornate, yet 
of a certain severity and elegance, might be 
used by the feminine sex as well. It is of 
hand-sawn art metal work, in black finished 
brass, with gilt decorations of decided dis- 
tinction and beauty. These sets are excellent 
items for the high-class gift store. 
a 

Leather bags of superior quality and work- 
manship are those illustrated in Group No. 
425. These superior Moorish leather bags, 
as exemplified by the art of the manufac- 
turers, are indicative of the high standard 
that this art has attained. Moorish leather 
dates back many centuries, and through the 
many years has attained an artistic excel- 
lence which is difficult to surpass. For the 
edification of those who are interested in 
‘Moorish leather products, a little story of 
its origin might be timely and interesting. 
In the XVIIIth century, when the Moors 
came over into Spain, conquering -as much 
by their cunning as by brute strength and 
force, they also exhibited a decided flare for 
leather. They were not clever or deft as a 
class, but rather crude, though always grop- 
ing to find a way to attain their desire and 
accomplish what they had set out to do. By 
working and experimenting with their 
modeling, carving, coloring, hand-lacing and 
tooling they accomplished much, and estab- 
lished several basic principles which still 
live. They were not artistic in fashioning 
decorative or useful articles. That was left 
for the other European nations to perfect. 
But what they did was to find the proper 
coloring matter which was fadeless and per- 
manent. The tanning of cowhides by the old 
Spanish process readily absorbed and re- 
tained the colors. Cowhides thus treated 
were quite indifferent to wear, but rather 
became more beautiful with age. In the 
Old Spanish (Missions in California today 
there are examples of this work, centuries 
old, which bear testimony to this statement. 
Many articles have never received treatments 
of leather preservatives and are in a perfect 
state of preservation. The modern examples 
of this art are even more striking, combining 
all the best of the ancient art, together with 
modern ideas of the use of color designs and 
modeling. The old designs were barbaric 
and too colorful, whereas today we have 
perfection in both the beauty of design and 
in their mellow, soft colorings. These bags 
are hand-tooled, hand-laced and _ leather- 
lined, with fittings of a superior quality quite 
in keeping with this high-class product. For 
the discriminating dealer such articles will 
make a strong appeal. 

k Ok Ok 

Attractive items which combine the deco- 
rative art with that of general utility are 
those illustrated in Group No. 426. Some 
are Egyptian reproductions, while others are 
more modern in design and decoration, 
though all are finished in the beautiful new 
Egyptian gold or antique bronze finishes. 
The Sphinx head, representing a book-end, 
is a bit different than the usual variety. The 
combination electric torchier and perfumers 
are fitted with standard size sockets, also six 
feet of fine quality silk cord and attachment 
plug, and also with art luster globes of the 
highest quality, showing exquisite handwork 
decorations and beautiful color effects. 
Whether it be the candlesticks or torchier 
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MEEVER was the de- 
| mand for really fine 
‘e)| hand modeled 
leather as apparent as it 
is today. 











Those who have seen the 
new Kaser creations were 
enthusiastic when they 
beheld their beauty, 
originality, and snappy 
appearance. 














So will you be. 


Ask for our price list and 
folders showing some of 
these new numbers. 











Samples on Request 


H. E. KASER MODELED LEATHER CORP. 
1870-72 Genesee St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Trade Vin Mark 
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perfumers that one prefers, the bases are 
equally as rich and attractive, with a wide 
and interesting selection from which to 
choose. 

The man who smokes and enjoys it, is not 
much concerned over such things as ash 
trays and proper decorative “equipment,” but 
usually the woman of the house is; and to 
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that which appeals to him and his individual! 
tastes. Many people buying china do not 
care for the novelties or very brilliant color 
combinations so much in vogue, but seek the 
more conservative patterns in the new and 
attractive designs. In Group No. 428 are 
illustrated some lovely patterns in imported 
china from France, England and Bavaria, 
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Group No. 423—-cRYSTALWARE OF 


DISTINCTIVE 


MERIT FOR THE GIFT DEPARTMENT 


(See text on page 315) 


disguise or lessen the offense of what to her 
may be an ugly habit, she furnishes the 
smoker with all sorts and kinds of acces- 
sories that he may the more enjoy his smoke. 
There are some men, of course, to whom 
these little niceties appeal, but not to the 
majority. However, they are necessary, 
especially in these days of “intensive” smok- 
ing, else our tables and rugs might be ruined 
and the living-room would take on the ap- 
pearance of a smoking den. In our grand- 
fathers’ time, and perhaps even later, in some 
households men were not permitted to smoke 
indoors. Or, maybe, in the household where 
a little more leniency prevailed, one par- 
ticular room was designated as a smoking 
room, but otherwise smoking did not dese- 
crate any other part of the house. In this 
present age and generation where men, and 
sometimes women, smoke incessantly and at 
all times and places, the smoker’s accessories 
become absolutely necessary for both con- 
venience and for the maintenance of order 
and tidiness and to give a certain dignified 
appearance to the home, club or office. In 
Group No. 427, smokers’ accessories in 
Dutch silver reproductions are shown of a 
superior grade and in attractive styles. The 
smokers’ tray for cigars and cigarettes is 
excellent for after-dinner service, with four 
compartments for various brands. The ash 
trays are convenient with their match com- 
partments or cigarette holders, and have 
glass insets or bases for a receptacle for 
ashes, rendering them sanitary and easily 
cleaned. The cigar and cigarette jars are 
also cither of glass or have glass insets. 
The cigarette boxes are most attractive and 
really ornamental. One shown in cedar- 
lined and the other has a double lid, lifting 
up at either side. Their excellence recom- 
mends them as profitable merchandise for 
the gift shop. 
x ok x 

China is a very important item in the gift 
department, and when the dealer stocks this 
merchandise, intelligent thought should be 
exercised in procuring the kind that will 
appeal to his particular clientele, rather than 


all equally attractive in their individual way. 
The center of the group is of fine Haviland 
china. The new Pilgrim shape is featured, 
and its graceful decorations, together with 
its border of either golden yellow or azure 
blue, are lovely indeed, making a decided 
appeal to one of artistic taste. The tea sets, 
in the lower corner, though entirely different, 
are both very charming. The smaller floral 
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interest to him because of the replacements. 
* * aK 

An item, perhaps not thought of in con- 
nection with the gift department, yet closely 
enough related, is the trophy cup. The 
words “gift” and “award” are not exactly 
synonymous, but there is a direct and close 
affinity and similarity. -It is certainly a 
“prize,” and if the dealer carries items of 
interest as prizes, why not trophies? Of 
especial interest are those shown in Group 
No. 429, inasmuch as they combine crystal 
and silver in such a charming and artistic 
way. The cup itself is engraved crystal, 
with silver encrustings and trimmings, and 
with plate for inscriptions and block base. 
The puff and rouge box, in the center of 
the group, is also engraved crystal, with ster- 
ling silver top and compartment for the 
rouge. These pieces are representative of 
high-grade merchandise in this line and sure 
to be of interest to the exclusive and high- 
class dealer. 

x * x 

New things may come and new things may 
vo, but some things go on forever. Thus 
it is with certain objects of utility and art. 
The styles may change, the materials or 
composition may be different, but the thing 
itself remains practically the same. So, if 
at times our illustrative suggestions seem to 
repeat themselves, it really isn’t altogether 
true. We may picture articles of great simi- 
larity, but there is a “little something” that 
makes them slightly different from some 
others that have been shown. Book-ends 
‘are often illustrated, but there is such an 
endless variety and it is such an excellent 
item for the gift department that there seenis 
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Group No. 424—pESK SETS WITH AN UNUSUAL APPEAL 


(See text 


decorations in conventional pattern gives the 
one set a dainty appearance, and the all-over 
floral designs in their brilliant colorings ren- 
ders the other most attractive. The powder- 
blue lily set, at the right, with its outline of 
gold, is very effective and not too expensive, 
quite within the reach of the average person. 
Many of these patterns are open stock, and 
if the jeweler is in a position to carry a fair 
line of china, this point should be of special 


on 
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ample justification for doing so. In Group 
No. 430 are shown genuine cast bronze 
hook-ends, splendidly modeled and of inter- 
esting and well-known subjects, finished in 
bronze or verde. The pair shown in the 
center group are of Italian polychrome, in 
antique burnished gold and blended colors. 
The beauty and simplicity of this pair is 
noteworthy and harmonizes especially well 
with the lamp of cream-colored French pot- 
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FLASKS ARE IN BIG DEMAND 
The above is an illustration of a |-pint Flask fr m cur new booklet on Bass Silver Plated Flasks. In 
this booklet is shown a variety of beautiful and artistic designs, ranging from '4-pint to 24-ounces, each illustrated 
in actual size. 
Bass Flasks are made of a specially alloyed white metal, heavily silver plated, fitted 
with a sterling silver thread, and are guaranteed not to corrode or impair the contents 


You can make your selection from this booklet as easily as you could from the original samples. 
fer the asking. Just drop a card to our office and factory, 610-618 Broadway, New York. 


It is yours 


SALE SROOMS 


339 Fifth Avenue 31 North State St., 
corner 33rd street, Room 702 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, II. 


610 Union Bank Bldg., 


Factory and Office 
610-618 BROADWAY 





NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS 


‘th and Hill Sts., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ry, with rose and green design, and the 
box of cream and pink striped 
ith metal doll handle. 


* * * 


n cand) 
esamel, 


Imported antique metalware of rare beauty 
nd design 
The 


ind othe: 


is that illustrated in Group No. 
market is replete with art objects 
articles for utility purposes made 


THE JEWELERWS’ 
lamp, finished in verde or natural bronze, 
with hand-painted oval parchment shade, is 
attractive to the male sex. 
* * x 
Illuminating glassware is featured in 
Group No. 433. The items shown are en- 
tirely made of glass, representing baskets 
and bowls of fruit and fiowers, in bright and 

















Group No. 425—LEATHER BAGS OF SUPERICR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
(See text on page 315) 


s various metals, of which much is novelty 


merchandise, attractive but inexpensive. ‘The 
yjects herewith are faithful reproductions 
fold English antique brass work, excellent 
quality and finish. The line is very ex- 
sive, Only a few items being illustrated. 
The slipper box at the top right-hand cor- 
rand the tobacco box are decidedly “old- 
‘shioned,” and one can easily visualize the 
\i English tavern with such objects, or a 
ll placque over the mantel shelf similar 
» the one illustrated. The inkstand is a 
oniature of Stanley House, ‘Chester, and is 
eand three-quarter inches across the front. 
ousual in style and design are the book- 
ais, one pair depicting the horse and jockey 
athe other called “Winkle’s First Shot.” 
Tse are excellent objects for the dealer 
‘ring to a discriminating clientele. 
x ok Ok 

lamps in a varied assortment are shown 
Group No. 432. It is one of the most 
inating items of merchandise and seems 
woke a great amount of enthusiasm. It 
‘many qualifications to recommend it to 
‘vift dealer besides being merely an arti- 
of merchandise. To begin with, the lamp 
wy be utilized as a lighting appurtenarice, 
minating the darker recesses of the store 
(at the same time shed a soft light on 
‘various objects surrounding it, often 
“ing to the effectiveness of the arrange- 
‘et of the merchandise display. Then, too, 
‘ghted lamp placed in an attractive setting 
“kes a definite appeal to the prospective 
et, because she is able thus to visualize 
‘nher own home. The glass lamp shown 
‘the above-mentioned group has an attrac- 
‘ly decorated glass shade in harmonizing 
sand is an excellent reading lamp for 
“ly or living room. The vase made in 
nese porcelain, mirror black and gold, 
“the unique Oriental pottery, make 
aming bases for lamps, always distinctive 
“tich in appearance, The little ivory- 
“el boudoir lamp, with soft silk-lined 
“e and its dainty decorations, is sure to 
| to the feminine sex, and the metal 








variegated colors, or torchier and perfume 
lamps. The parrot lamp is a particularly 
attractive novelty, and with its brilliant 
coloring would strike quite an agreeable note 
of contrast in a somber corner. At the 
present time, too, birds in glass and pot- 
tery are decidedly popular as ornaments. 
These cheerful objects not only supply a bit 
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Help the Other Fellow Along 


“as where can I get it?” the customer 

asks the jeweler with the gift depart- 
ment which does not contain some article 
which she desires. And the jeweler who 
knews the stock of his competitors has the 
choice of saying “At So-and-So’s,” or “I 
don’t know.” Which is the best thing to 
say? Why the best thing is to direct the 
customer to the shop where the article she 
wants can be purchased. Does that not lose 
the sale for the jewelry store of other arti- 
cles which she might wish? It might—and 
it might not. The customer will go shopping 
until she finds the article she wants and will 
go through many jewelry stores until she 
comes to the one which has that desired arti- 
cle. It the jeweler directs her to a competi- 
tor, she will go there, and not through the 
other jewelry stores of the town. 

Yes, the customer will compare the shop 
which did not have the article she desired 
with the shop where she is able to purchase 
the article, but even at that the jewelry store 
directing her to a competitor who can sup- 
ply her needs is the store which she holds 
in thought as a fair business place which 
desires to serve customers, even when the 
proprietor throws the sale to his competitor. 
\nd nine cases out of 10, the woman will 
come back to his store the next time she 
wishes something, to give him the benefit of 
the sale. 

Of course, this helping of the other fellow 
along, this sending of customers to competi- 
tors, is not bringing business to the jewelry 
store. But these inquiries are very valuable 

















Groure No, 426—UTILITY GIFTS WHICH APPEAL TO THE ARTISTIC 
(See text on page 315) 


of color but are useful as illuminating de- 
vices and should therefore be popular items 
for the gift department. 








Rk. C, Anderson, jeweler at 121 Pine St., 
Long Beach, Cal., has purchased the Alma 
apartments, a two-story brick building at 
337 E. 3rd St., as an investment. 


to the jeweler. He can use them as guides 
in his buying of novelty and gift department 
merchandise, if he is a clever man, and the 
result be that when the customer again en- 
ters his store she will find a more complete 
stock. The jeweler can also go to the jewel- 
ry store which has the article called for by 
his customer, and which he is not able to 
supply, and study the line of stock carried 
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A Vanity Case, Molded of Bakelite 


There is unusual richness and beauty to this 
Bakelite Vanity Case. 


The lustrous, ebony black Bakelite enhances the 
charm of the chased silver and enameled cover. 
Bakelite, in both clear and molded forms, pro- 
vides unequaled opportunities for making novel- 
ties and jewelry of such distinction that they 
command a ready sale. 

We should be glad to cooperate in developing 
new designs and applications. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 5 


Chicago Office: 636 West 22nd Street 


BAKELITE 


BAKELITE Condensite 
JIREDMANOL 


is the registered trade-mark for a material are the registered 
made under U. S. and foreign patents owned Trade Marks for the 
by the Bakelite Corporation. Phenol Resin Products 
: : manufactured under 
All licensed manutacturers attach to their patents owned by 
products a tag bearing the trade-mark BAKELITE 
“BAKELITE.” CORPORATION 
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by the jeweler who conducts that store. 
“Jewelers do not lose by directing custom- 
ers to their competitors, or by giving their 
customers all the information which they 
have at hand about thé merchandise and the 
mantiacturers of that merchandise which is 
for sale in their stores. It gains the con- 


fidence of the customer and makes them feel 
that they are being shown certain marks of 
respect by the jeweler. 

Jewelers are not enemies out of business 


THE JEWELERWS’ 


covers both high- and low-priced articles. 
We find that the lady who buys six Christ- 
mas gifts has included among her purchases 
a variety which could never be contemplated 
in any other group of purchases. Let me 
cite a typical example, this time with a man 
as the purchaser. Recently I wished to buy 
three gifts—one for a lady, one for a gentle- 
man and the third for a little girl. I esti- 
mated the values of these three gifts accord- 
ing to my relations with the three recipients 

















Group No. 427—SMOKERS’ ACCESSORIES IN DUTCH SILVER REPRODUCTIONS 
(See text on page 317) 


—and not enemies in business, only competi- 
tors who are striving to bring their shops up 
to the very highest peak of success that can 
be scaled. Their first duty is to their cus- 
tomer.—V. B. R. 





Appeals to All 


Classes in a Community 


Gift Department 





HE man who decides to start storekeep- 
ing must do a great deal of careful 
planning before he finally throws open his 
doors and welcomes his first customer. The 
stock to be carried is not the least important 
of the problems which confront him and 
usually the more simple and unvaried the 
stock, the more complex will be the problem 
of determining just what class and what 
range of goods it shall cover. The business 
policy of the store must conform to the na- 
ture of the goods to be offered, and with 
such things as clothing or jewelry, for in- 
stance, the opening show immediately de- 
cides the various classes of the. public, either 
for or against the store. If the merchant 
advertises only a high-class service and 
shows only high-class goods, only the better 
classes or the people wanting high-class mer- 
chandise will be interested. Similarly, the 
store which announces bargain prices and 
lower-priced goods cannot hope to establish 
itself among the buyers of high-quality prod- 
ucts. When considering these facts the 
would-be storekeeper must cast a shrewd 
glance into the future, for once a business 
is associated with either high-priced or low- 
priced merchandise it is hard to get rid of 
the association. 
_ Let us now consider the gift shop or the 
Jeweler’s gift department. A careful study 
of the principles which govern gift mer- 
chandising reveals an entirely different state 
of affairs. This might be hard to explain at 
first, but there are two main facts which 
explain everything—everybody or nearly 
everybody buys gifts at one time or another 
~the range of gifts which everybody buys 


to be (every gift purchaser does this almost 
unconsciously), and I decided that my gifts 
might approximately cost $25, $5 and $2.50, 
respectively. The point I wish to make is, 
that I did purchase suitable gifts at these 
approximate prices—in the gift department 
of one of Toronto’s leading jewelry stores. 
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so closely associated with sentiment that the 
buyer is often persuaded by this sentiment 
to buy something more costly than he can 
honestly afford. And so we find that the per- 
son who would cheerfully buy a cheap suit 
for himself would hesitate at buying a cheap 
present for his friend. 

THE GIFT DEPARTMENT SHOULD BE DISTINCTIVE 


From the foregoing I think we may safely 
conclude that the stock of the gift depart- 
ment may rightly include gifts of various 
qualities, without regard to the class of trade 
the jeweler appeals to in his regular busi- 
ness. ‘Regarding this variety, I will make a 
few observations presently. The gitt de- 
partment should before all other things be 
a gift department and not merely a depart- 
ment where the jeweler’s regular merchan- 
dise is displayed. A jeweler suggested re- 
cently that it might be unwise to include 
some lines of gifts in his “department be- 
cause they were carried as regular lines by 
stores in his vicinity. Remember that the 
gift seeker in many cases -does not know 
what she wants until she sees it, and if you 
profess to run.a gift department at all, you 
must carry a sufficient variety to provide 
her with more than two or three suggestions 
for her gift. I might here mention that a 
lady of my acquaintance does a successful 
business in books, in spite of the fact that 
her gift shop is dangerously near to one of 
the largest book stores in Canada. She at- 
tributes this mainly to the fact that she dis- 
plays her books as gift books, rather than 
just as books. The gift seeker readily adopts 
the idea and a very profitable book business 
ensues. This may be done with a number of 
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Group No, 428—IMPORTED CHINA FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
(See text on page 317) 


There is an odd significance to all this—the 
gift department can satisfy every class of 
buyer, whether the gift required be low 
priced or high priced. Because the nature 
and value of the gift is invariably governed 
by the nature and station of the person who 
is to receive it. The buyer does to a great 
extent buy within his means, but gifts are 


lines in the jeweler’s gift department, but I 
don’t think the average trader will experi- 
ence any difficulty in choosing a range which 
will offer a splendid variety to the gift seek- 
er both in character and price. There are 50 
many recognized gift articles that the dif- 
ficulty rather seems to be, “Which shall | 
leave out?” Whatever his choice, the jewel- 
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KRAUS EEVER R ADAMS , 
36-46 EAST 31st STREET NEW YORK | 

Silk Velvet, Leather or French Beaded 

STERLING FRAMES, l4-K, PLAIN. 

GOLD MOUNTED LEATHER ARTICLES FORMEN 
a = 
! 
t 
t 
T the new Hall House will be found | 
an unusually interesting collection 
of Foreign Wares and Domestic 
Products especially chosen for their 
adaptability to the clientele of Jewelers. 
| 


Highest Grade Decorated China and Glassware 


Specially selected assortments, 
$25.00, $50.00, $75.00 or $100.00 
for Jewelers. Write for particulars. 


Largest line of fine Decorated Glass and China in the United States. 
(G tnecrusted imported Dinner Sets or open stock. We stand pat on 





“BONITA QUALITY” and reputation. So do our customers. 
FOREIGN WARES Only 22 Kt. White and Yellow Gold and Ideal goods for Jewelers’ 
BORGHESE Propuctions HALL Brass aioli ancaniie 
HAEGER POTTERY HALL SHop Propucts 


Bonita Art Glass Co. 


CHARLES HALL. INC. jonny — 
3 East 40" Street, NewYorkCit 


Cox & Company, 120 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Works - Springfield, Mass 
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J. M. Irving, Equitable Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
















E. B. Hill, Chicago and West. 
Cobel & West, South. 
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er who considers how many different types 
of people he may legitimately serve must ad- 
mit that the gift department has the unique 
distinction of being almost unlimited in the 
scope of its money-making possibilities. But 
don’t forget, Mr. Jeweler, that you are re- 
sponsible for its failure or success. I was 
recently interviewing retailers in various 
branches of trade and I came to the con- 
clusion that apart from all other classifica- 





THE JEWELERS’ 
correctly chosen stock, a little patience and 
an optimistic attitude towards the world in 
general—that is all. Equipped with these 
you can afford to pity the gentleman of the 
blue countenance over the way, he is in all 
probability on the verge of another change 
in color—to that of green. Look around 
at the successful salesmen you know and 
you will invariably find—not a pessimist by 
any means, but a man who has learned the 




















Group No, 429—SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIZES FOR THE GIFT COUNTER 
(See text on page 317) 


tion, retailers might be divided into two 
groups, with the pessimists in one group and 
the optimists in the other. Some dealers 
have “hard times” written into every line of 
their faces, and a ten-minute conversation 
with any one of these convinces one that it 
would be unwise to spend money just now— 
one is bound to need it before the end of the 
Winter. Do you give your customers a 
“blue Monday” greeting? Are you one of 
these “hard timers,” or do you make the est 
of a bad job and smile when the day’s tak- 
ings are easily counted? If there is one per- 
son in the whole merchandising scheme who 
needs to smile, that person is the gift shop 
salesman. Remember, there is no such thing 
as an unhappy gift seeker—miserable peo- 
ple have no use for gifts, and when you re- 
ceive a visitor to your gift department you 
are entirely out of sympathy with her feel- 
ings if you do not adopt a cheerful attitude. 
Try to enter into the spirit of the thing! 
Quite recently I heard a lady remark that 
she always preferred to be waited upon by 
Miss X at a certain Toronto store. I was 
interested in the observation and the next 
time I had the opportunity of watching this 
saleslady at her work I discovered the reason 
lor her success (for she is undoubtedly the 
most successful in her department )—it’s just 
4 simple thing—optimism—so simple indeed 
that the average salesperson entirely over- 
looks it. This young lady handles gowns, 
and to see her sell a gown one might easily 
mistake her for the buyer. A little, but not 
‘9 much, enthusiasm, a word of praise here 
and an interested inquiry there and—a very 
delighted customer leaves with a receipt in 
her handbag. 


There are no tricks to merchandising. A 
smile in the right place, a little interest, a 


value of a smile, a man who realizes that 
human nature reacts to optimism just as 
quickly or quicker than it does to a “blue 
Monday” face. See to it that your gift de- 
partment is permeated with the spirit of the 
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be stocked in a manner which does not con- 
flict with the regular lines of the jewelry 
department. I think we may use this latter 
phrase, “jewelry department,” because there 
are many jewelers today in both large and 
small stores who find that jewelry is not 
their main standby and that the jewelry side 
of the business is now.a department of the 
store, and not the whole or even the main 
feature. I do not advocate the elimination 
of jewelry to make way for gifts, but theré 
are certain classes of jewelry which might 
easily be dispensed with—viewing them from 
the point of saleability, and the gift shog 
idea is becoming more popular with the pub+ 
lic every day. So it would seem that unless 
the jeweler is entirely satisfied with his 
jewelry turnover, he cannot afford to neglect 
the idea of a gift department. People are 
always interested in a novelty and the gift 
trade offers so many novelties that even with 
a small stock of gifts one can provide a dis- 
play which will create interest. Take for 
instance the great variety at one’s command 
in pottery, brassware, books and stationery 
alone, besides the other thousand and one 
lines which can be exploited at will. Gifts 
are generally associated with some important 
event in the donor’s or recipient’s life, and 
consequently the wise dealer will carry a 
stock of cards suitably inscribed for such 
occasions as the birthday, Christmas, the 
wedding, etc. } 

WHAT IDEAS HAVE YOU? 

With regard to the most successful sellin 

gift lines, we would be pleased to hear of 
the experiences of any dealer who has anyr 
thing of interest to relate. A little co-operar 
tion and exchanging of ideas is badly needed 
in the trade, and a “get-together” movemenit 
would greatly enhance the knowledge of deal- 
ers in general. 

















Group No. 430—CAST BRONZE BOOK ENDS MAKE ATTRACTIVE GIFT STOCK 
(See text on page 317) 


gift seeker and bear in mind that everyone 
is a gift seeker at some time or another, 


CONSIDERING THE GIFT DEPARTMENT STOCK 


And now to consider the specific items in 
the stock. The average gift department 
should number among its offerings a major- 
ity of non-jewelry lines. The gift depart- 
ment is a thing apart and should accordingly 


The subject of gift shop merchandising is 
so comparatively new and so wide in its 
diversity that almost every gift department 
one sees is operated in a different manner. 
Many are proving highly successful, while 
here and there a dealer finds it an utter fail- 
ure, doing more harm that good. A little 
discussion may solve many problems. 
Ernest L. Weaver in The Trader. y 
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Glaenzer Trading Corporation 
33-39 WEST 34th ST. NEW YORK 


Importers of Filet Laces, Furniture, Art Objects, Accessories for Decorations, Antiques 











Mr. A. Roberts of The Glaenzer Trading Corporation wishes to 
announce to the trade his return from the European markets with 
a large selection of decorative accessories for the trade consisting 
of antique furniture, and reproductions, antique and modern 
needle-point bands, chair sets, panels, etc. Also the latest produc- 
tions in candelabra; and a large selection of articles for the high 
grade gift shop trade. 


Whatever information is desired about the above lines, which 
will reach New York weekly from this date, will receive our per- 
sonal and prompt attention and illustrations will be sent upon 
request. 














Theresienthal Fine Crystal 


(The Ideal Stemware for Jewelers) 


The 
Patented 
Shape 


COWAN POTTERY a 
2An CAmerican Ware 


UCCESSFULLY sold not only by some of the 
most famous jewelry establishments but also 


by jewelers in towns with population under four Plain Crystal Twisted Optic Bowl and Stem and 
thousand. three balls of solid blue glass. 

’ ‘ : Its elegance of shape surpasses any other line, has 
We offer: A special Jeweler s trial assortment of a ring as clear as a bell and its price is very reasonable. 


a. nd vases to retail at from Also made in beautiful two-tone color effects in 
$25 consisting of bowls and Amber, Blue, Green, Turquoise, Iridescent, Bern- 


$2.00 to $5.00 in the fine designs and rich color- stein, Ruby, Amethyst, Coral, Canary, Aurora. 
ings for which this ware is noted. Write for further particulars 











Eight convenient show rooms Import and Stock 


The COWAN POTTERY Studio | J ERED C. REIMER CO., Inc. 


New York 
Lake Road, Rocky River, Ohio (at 21st St.) (Phone, Ashland 7032) 
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The Development of Cut Glass in America 








A Word About the Early History of the Industry in This Country and Its 
Present Day Standing 

















T° the lover of the beautiful in glass and 
crystal and the student of industrial fine 
arts, the development of this craft in Europe, 
especially Venice, Rome, Bohemia and the 
sritish Isles, is of historical interest, but to 
ys as Americans, our own accomplishments 


Mass., for the manufacture of glass bottles 
and other simple articles of use. To be sure, 
all of this work was of the crudest, but in 
those first years of toil and hardship our 
forebears had neither time nor occasion to 
think of beauty or the refinements of living, 

















Group No. 431—IMPORTED ANTIQUE METALWARE OF UNUSUAL MERIT 
(See text on page 319) 


and advancement in this art are of particular 
concern and a source of great pride. 

Before the Mayflower set sail for Plym- 
outh, the glass industry was started in our 
country by the first colonists of Virginia. 
To be sure, these, our forefathers, were 
aliens, but they in their crude way laid the 
foundation of an industry of which today we 
may be justly proud. No nation of the Old 
World can surpass us in the beauty and 
artistry of this production. Surely if we 
are interested at all in our accomplishments 
in this or any other industry, its origin and 
how it came about should be something we 
should be glad to know. 

Long ago, in the very beginning of the 
i7th century, the first settlers of Virginia 
started glass making near Jamestown. These 
brave soldiers of fortune were very hardy 
and gave heed to what they should drink as 
well as what they should eat. From this 
preamble it may be guessed that the first 
articles made were bottles. These old cava- 
liers were heavy drinkers but perhaps they 
needed to be in their battle with the wilds. 

The seccnd attempt at this industry seems 
to have been in the manufacture of glass 
ads for trade with the Indians. There is 
little known regarding this undertaking, but 
it seems to have been rather an ostentatious 
enterprise. In excavating, many various col- 
ored beads have been unearthed in Indian 
uirial grounds all over the United States, 
and the great quantities found in Pennsyl- 
‘ania point to the probability that they may 
have been made close at hand. It is very 
possible that some of these beads may have 
‘ome from old Jamestown. 

Our Puritan ancestors, too, were quick to 
Mrceive the advantage of this industry and 


n 1639 a glass factory was started at Salem, 


but were only able to cope with life itself, 
barely qualified sometimes to wrest an ex- 
istence from their environs. 

From then on glass factories sprung up 
elsewhere. In New York there were two as 
early as 1732 and shortly after one in Con- 
necticut and then one in Brooklyn. Among 
these primitive ventures one stands out as 
particularly interesting and that is the glass 
house at Allowaystown, N. J. The factory 
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a later period. ‘hey were made in sapphire 
blue, emerald green, olive, claret, rich 
browns, opalescent and transparent white as 
well as the paler shades. The wisdom of 
the manufacturers was evinced in their dec- 
orations, which were of a local nature, for 
the field was new.and replete with unlimited 
possibilities. So from this early period they 
had an eye to business and realized that the 
European markets could not cope with such 
merchandise and that their product was sure 
to find a ready sale because of its naive and 
original subjects of decorations. 

As the years advanced the crude aspect of 
the glass gradually disappeared and in its 
stead there were traces of beauty and charm. 
The evolution in glass making is really no 
different than in other of our industries, for 
with our growth and expansion our needs 
became less primitive and our inclinations 
toward beauty and refinement more marked. 
We began to have leisure to cultivate these 
niceties. 

About 1820 an interesting development 
took place in the making of an opalescent 
glass in candlesticks, cups, plates and small 
articles of ornamentation. It is difficult to 
identify the early glass with any special 
period, for unlike china, it had no mark of 
identification and one must trust to hearsay 
and tradition for information which is often 
faulty. 

A unique and interesting figure worthy of 
special mention in conjunction with the early 
development of this industry is Baron Wil- 
liam Henry Stiegel, a German aristocrat 
who came to this country and established a 
successful factory at Manheim, Lancaster 
Co., Pa. a town which he founded and 
named in honor of his home abroad. There 
are many interesting stories full of romance 
about him and his glass factories. He lived 
in great pomp in the days of his prosperity 
and when on returning to his home at even- 
tide he was saluted by sunset cannon. He 
brought skilled workmen from Germany who 
produced glassware of a fine quality. There 
are still some examples of his work in ex- 

















Group No, 432—LAMPS SURE TO ATTRACT ATTENTION IN THE GIFT DEPARTMENT 
(See text on page 319) 


was built by Caspar Wiston, who brought 
over four skilled workmen from Rotterdam. 

At the quantity of flasks and bottles which 
were continually being manufactured we 
stand aghast. There were more than 80 dif- 
ferent styles and shapes to show with what 
allegiance they pledged themselves to strong 
liquor. They were all rather crude in shape 
but of attractive colors—especially those of 


istence ‘rich in color and with the resonant 
ring of the finest of Bohemian ware. Later 
he failed in business and was cast into prison 
for debt according to the law of those days. 

During the last 30 vears years the strides 
in this line have been tremendous, and so 
varied and extensive that glassware of every 
style, design and hue is now made in Amer- 
ica. The celebrated Favrill glass perfected 
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You are assured of larger profits and 
sales by featuring our quality old Dutch 
silver reproductions, hand-hammered 
silver, bronze products and novelties. 





Our New Catalog Is Now Ready. 
Match Box Holder. Size 7 in. by 7 in. 


ART-CRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


5335 N. Western Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Hustness ts Good—Whp? 


ficCourt Studios 
116-118 So. 11th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


We furnish complete Gift Departments for jewelers’ articles to retail 
from one dollar to five. We have seven hundred and fifty different 
articles, all handwork done by professional artists. 


Bread Boards and Knives; Cheese Boards and Knives; Lustre Decorated 
China; Salad Sets, Spoon and Fork, imported French olive wood; Hand 
Decorated Nut Bowls, six picks and crackers; Slipper or Shoe Trees, 
beautiful ribbon and boxed Decorated Glass, very artistic; Cologne 
Bottles, twelve different decorations; Decorated Dinner Bells; Bridge 
Bells; Door Knockers and Door Stoppers. 


Send for One Hundred Dollar Selection for complete Gift Department 
and turn the stock in this department twelve times a year. 

We have over three thousand satisfied customers representing every 
State in the Union. 
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Retail Jewelers alive to the growing Gift Merchandise 


business will welcome Compend of Diseases of 


GIFTWARES the Eye and Refraction 


the Monthly Magazine of the Gift Trade. 


Replete, each month, with illustrations of new mer- 
chandise to widen the scope of your department and 
stimulate increased sales. 


Write for FREE Sample Copy. 


GIFTWARES PUBLISHING CO. The Optical Publishing Company 


1181 Broadway New York, N. Y. 11 John Street :~ : New York 


By Gould and Pyle. Including Treatment and Opera- 
tions and a Section on Local Therapeutics. With For- 
mulae, Useful Tables, a Glossary and 111 illustrations, 
several of which are in colors. Price Cloth, $2.00. 

















The BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


The Jewelers’ Circular, Pub. Co., 11 John Street, New York 
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by Louis C. Tiffany is one of the*most no- 
table d-velopments in the art of glassmaking. 
Its iridescent and gem-like effects are un- 


surpas:ingly beautiful and render it a thing 
of beau No two pieces are exactly alike 
but all are charming. 


Besides this wonderful glass there are 
other productions of exquisite charm and 
equally as beautiful made in America, and 


each year there is an improvement in both 
design and coloring and an increase in out- 
put indicating the rapid strides that have 
been made in putting this country in a 
position where it can compare favorably 
with any nation in the world. In glass cut- 
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Counters and Wall Cases and the 
Customer 





Most jewelry stores are cold appearing 
with their plate glass show cases and 
their bright silver and jewelry contents. 
The customer who comes in to buy feels 
more at home than the customer who is not 
sure that she will buy but wants to look 
around. There is an air of dignity and 
aloofness which makes many customers feel 
far from at home. 
The writer entered a large jewelry store 
at Rochester, N. Y., and wondered why it 
was so cozy and home-like and not cold and 

















Groupe No, 433—UNIQUE OFFERINGS IN ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE 
(See text on page 319) 


ting we excel and wherever these products 
have heen exhibited they have been awarded 
first prize.—B. 





An Attractive Gift Department in a 
San Antonio, Tex., Jewelry 
Store 





HE gift shop of McNeel Jewelry Co., 

San Antonio, Tex., is well worthy of 
favorable comment for its beauty, arrange- 
ment and variety of goods. 

The entire mezzanine is devoted to gifts, 
and is very attractive in appearance with its 
lighting effects, its mahogany tables and 
fixtures, the genuine Oriental rugs on the 


floor and the artistic arrangement of all 
gifts, 
Tiffany lamps, desk sets, glassware, 


marble floor lamps, pictures, plaques of 
quality and several lines of crystal ware are 
included in the stock. Tables, in different 
parts of the room, containing fine china, 
Dresden, Wedgewood, Rookwood, several 
lines of fine crystal, imported Florentine 
leather, and {ine pottery, add their beauty 
to the artistic room. 

Miss Ola Jackson, formerly of Houston, 
Texas, who has been with McNeels the past 
year, has charge of the gift room. 


distant. There were wall cases and counters 
with glass and silver and jewelry just as in 
any other jewelry store, but there was an 
atmosphere which was inviting. What was 
it? 

It was that every customer was a friend 
and was welcome in the store, welcome any- 
where in the store and that makes a dif- 
ference. Even though you were a. total 
stranger you were welcomed as a friend and 
treated as though the salespeople and the 
proprietor himself were not afraid to show 
you anything or permit you to handle any- 
thing. 

An idea of how business is conducted in 
that store will be given. A customer enters. 
A salesperson, man or woman, whoever is 
nearest, goes forward to learn the customer’s 
wants. Something for a wedding gift? 
What price does madame wish to pay? Five 
to $10? Ten to $15? Fifteen to $25? Or 
over that amount? Madame states at about 
what price she would like to buy something 
and the salesperson leads the way to wall 
cases where silverware, cut glass and some 
novelty merchandise within the range of 
price the customer has stated is on display. 

In other words, the store groups all its 
silverware according to price. The gift 
merchandise which is carried is according 
to price, and much of it is grouped with 
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the silver merchandise carr:ed by the store. 

And Madame looks into the ‘wall case 
from in front of the counter? No! Madame 
is invited behind the counter. She stands 
right in front of the wall cases and with the 
salesperson studies each article, its use and 
the price. The proprietor believes that 
women purchase things which are in their 
hands or which they are allowed to come in 
close contact with. (It is so). And there- 
fore this method of inviting the customer 
behind the counter. The salesperson could 
not bring the greater majority of the articles 
out of the case for many customers who are 
not sure that they will buy, hate to cause 
comment upon their departure from the store 
without making a purchase because they 
have asked to see many articles. There is 
little replacing on the shelves with this 
method. The article is taken out by the 
salesperson or ‘customer, and returned by 
the same unless the customer is hesitating 
about her decision and in that case the 
articles which she has narrowed down to 
select from will be on the show case behind 
them. 

The jeweler is a very busy man—but he 
has seen the advantages of gift department 
merchandise and hopes to have’ the time in 
the very near future to greatly enlarge his 
gift department stock. But when he does 
he is going to continue the price table and 
counter idea which prevails throughout his 
store according to classes of table silver, 
some glass, china and novelties. 

Is your store one of those cold dignified 
stores or a store which creates a home-like 
atmosphere which invites people to enter and 
look over your stock even if they do not 
buy ?—V. R. B. 





Garland Porcelains Bring High Prices 
at Auction 





A LARGE crowd was recently attracted 
; to the American Art Galleries, New 
York, for the first public auction session 
of the James A. Garland collection, which 
included the rare Chinese porcelains which 
have done much to make this collection 
famous. 

The highest price paid—$8,300—was for 
the Lang-tao bottle of K’ang-hsi porcelain. 
It was bought by Parish Watson after 
spirited bidding. Many other rare articles 
were bought by Mr. Watson. One was a 
tall coral-red vase of elongated pear shape 
of the K’ang-hsi type, with a monochrome 
glaze of rich and brilliant coral-red disclos- 
ing faintly a broad and finer crackle and 
areas of dull metallic lustre. It was bought 
at $1,100. For a decorated Ming jar he 
paid $750. 

A pair of threshold guardians, Dogs Fu 
on stands, of glazed yellow, green, blue 
aubergine and white and mounted on gilt 
metal platforms resting on original porce- 
lain bases, was purchased by C. P. Loo for 
$1,250. The Metropolitan Museum bought 
a pair of semi-eggshell blue and white wine 
cups. They are decorated on the exterior in 
tones of a delicate and beautiful blue on a 
brilliant rich white surface. The museum 
also purchased two blue and white plates, 
both of the K’ang-hsi type. 

Other purchasers were T. T. Edwards, 
P. C. Jaehne, W. James, J. Francis, Robert 
Allyn, J. Chein and W. W. Seaman. 
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ANSONIA SQUARECLOX 


Square Simplex 


The 10-Day Alarm Clock 
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51%” high x 4%” wide 
Retail prices 


(Resembling Platinum) 


Regular Finish $6.00 
Gold Plate—Clock De Luxe....... 7.50 


Radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra 


West of the Rocky Mountains and in Canada prices are 
‘ a bit higher. 


(Patents Pending) 


The Square Simplex combines all the qualities that 
a good clock should have. 

Wind clock—set alarm. Nothing more to be done 
for ten days, when you rewind clock. 

Alarm is shut-off automatically; at same time reset- 
ting for next day. 

Stands solidly. No feet to scratch furniture. Does 
not tarnish or show finger marks. Study illustration. 
Note the many features combined in Squi ire Simplex 
which make it the “Clock with Brains.” 








WIND ALARM 
ONCE IN 10 DAYS 


WIND TIME 


SET TIME ONCE IN 10 DAYS 





























TIME REGULATOR 
FAST OR SLOW 








SWITCH rOR REGULATING 
LENGTH OF ALARM 
7 TO 49 SECONDS 





|} SET ALARM] 














STOP ALARM SWITCH: ONLY 











"SILENT AND ALARM” USED TO STOP ALARM 
\J SwiTCH FOR COMPLETELY BEFORE AUTOMATIC 
SILENCING ALARM STOP 1S EFFECTIVE 

















This is the only 10-Day Alarm Clock on the market, 


and is already a big seller. Our advertising in 


Saturday Evening Post and other papers will bring 


vou orders. 


Cher le, S Helle, 


Vice-President 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 


Makers of fine clocks for half a century 


99 John Street, New York 


CHICAGO 
5 North Wabash Avenue 


LONDON 
23 Fore Street, E.C. 


Pacific Coast Representative, S. J. Hammond & Co., 150 Post Street, San Francisco 


ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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That this department shall prove mutually bene- 
ficial to our readers, it is desirable that the mem- 

bers of the trade generally communicate with THE 
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Selling Power of an Attractive Store Front 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 




















«THE best thing we can say about our front, and the actual needs of the merchant, their own genius and artistic tastes. The 
new front is that we are able to sell where formerly they had given all their store front must still continue to be a 
more merchandise than with the old one.” thought and effort towards artistic develop- “thing of beauty.” The store front must 
“As a stimulator of sales it has been a ment in an effort to erect monuments to be original and different. It must create a 
wonder, and in this respect alone, we con- 
sider it an asset of incomparable value.” 

“Our cash receipts for May were 20 per 
cent, larger than any previous May in our 
store’s history and we have done business in 
the same store for 25 years. At this rate 
we feel that our new front will pay for 
itself in ten months.” 

“I was supposed to be on the wrong side 
of the business street, but with the new 
modern show windows I found out I am 
on the right side of the street and increasing 
my business rapidly.” 

The foregoing are actual replies of mer- 
chants, who have installed new store fronts, 
to the question: “Does a modern store 
front increase the selling power of the win- 
dow displays?” Another writes: “As a 
selling medium, it is surprising the amount 
of merchandise they sell. They are a pay- THIS UNINVITING STORE FRONT WAS CHANGED INTO THE ATTRACTIVE FRONT SHOWN BELOW i 
ing investment.” 

These statements are the testimony of the 
modern merchant as to the value of a modern 
store front. If we need any other we have 
the silent, though eloquent testimony of the 
modern store front itself. It stands in 
isolated cases, it stands in groups, and in 
slid blocks in almost every community 
where business is done, as a monument of 
Progress, as a development of scientific re- 
search and architectural art. 

The evolution of the store front is an in- 
teresting record of the groping of the mer- 
chant for efficiency of display and artistic 
appearance. It is worth noting that the 
element of ornamentation that prevailed in 
store fronts of fifty years ago indicates that 
the merchants of that day regarded the ap- 
Pearance of the store front of more im- 
portance than the efficiency of display, al- 
though the limited methods of construction 
of that period may have had a bearing on 
this point. 

The twentieth century brought with it 

¢ latest development in store front con- 
struction. Architects began to study the HOW A LITTLE INGENUITY MODERNIZED AND PUT SELLING POWER INTO AN UNATTRACTIVE 
Objects of the modern window and store STORE FRONT 
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Wake Up With a Smile! 


THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO.’S 


“True “Jime Tellers 


A NEW LINE of improved thin model alarms, with convex glass and 
new dependable movements of simple construction; each a tested 
TRUE TIME TELLER before it leaves our factory. 
SPEER ceathesseseen sia eee 
Ti-Tan (Radium) ; Tat-Too (Radium).......$4.00 
Tom-Tom, Illustrated ...$3.: (se | a 
Tom-Tom (Rad.) Illus. $4.50 Tat-Too, Jr. (Radium) $4.00 
Vidy-Tot, Illustrated... ..$3.50 Tell-Tale $1.75 
Tidy-Tot (Radium) Illus. $4.50 5 
SET of Artistic Figures of the True Time Tellers Family are repro- 
duced in colors on the clock boxes and can be used in making very 
attractive window displays. Each clock is tagged with resale price. 


Tat-Too Jr. 


Ti-Tan, Radium 


BRANCHES 
San Francisco Chicago 


Toronto, Canada 
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favoral’’ impression on the passers-by, in 
fact, stop them with the effectiveness of a 
trafic signal. And above all, it must be 
suitable for the business carried on within 
the store, giving prestige to the establish- 
ment ad reflecting its policy. 

When architects began to specify the use 
of metals, copper and bronze, in place of 
wood in window construction the very 
highest degree of perfection and efficiency 
in store front construction was made pos- 
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sible. The [-beam made possible the elimi- 
nation of the unsightly columns which ob- 
structed the displays within the window, and 
the use of copper mouldings and sash fittings 
made possible the all glass fronts of the 
modern palaces of the retail business of 
the present day. 

There are probably few merchants today 
who do not place a high value on their 
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Fig. 2 


window displays, and many would gladly in- 
stall new store fronts every few years for 
the purpose of securing the latest and most 
ecient medium of advertising, if more of 
them owned their own store buildings. I: 
does not look like good business to spend 
considerable money on a store front for the 
landlord to profit by, even though by doing 
80 the merchant also profits. 

In conversation with one merchant  re- 
garding the cost of his new store front, he 
mormed THe JEWELERS’ CrrCULAR that he 
capitalized the amount and writes off ten 
Pr cent. of the original amount every year, 
charging this sum partly to advertising and 
Partly to expense, as rent. It would appear 
then, that if a merchant could secure a ten 
Year lease he might profitably install a new 
Sore front, capitalizing the amount and 
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writing off ten per cent. each year, for at 
the end of the lease period he will have 
absorbed the cost of the new front in his 
expense account—and during this time he 
will also have profited by the increased busi- 
ness the new store front is sure to bring him. 

Another method that can be made to bring 
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will not only bring in a good income each 


year, but that will add materially to the 


value of his property. At the same time, 
the merchant gets all the advantages he 
desires at a cost that is far from being ex- 
cessive, 


A prominent retail merchant, speaking 











Fié: 3 


about this desirable change is to propose 
to the landlord that he install the new 
store front after specifications provided by 
the merchant, who could agree to pay an 
increased rental, not exceeding ten per cent. 
of the cost of the new installation. This 
will give the landlord an investment that 








to merchants, made the following statement 
recently: “We believe that the most natural, 
best proved, and most productive medium 
for advertising is the space in your own 
window and store—right where the goods 
are for sale. Our experience in the past 
two years since we went in for this specific 
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Sugersoll 


Reliable Watches at Low Prices 








=G 


Made y 5 ae Ml Has 
of Metal a the : Sete | 9 Hooks 


Size a oe ene - | on which 
10” x 16” We ™ ‘ ‘ ~ igs Ta to hang 
w/.- 3 : = | watches 


An All-the-Year-Round Fixture That Shows 
and Sells the “Tine 99_Limited Number 


You get more sales and greater profits because you have a Line 
of Watches, each model advertised, and not merely one or two 
numbers. 


Ingersoll advertising for the first four months of 1924 will feature 
the entire Line of Ingersolls, including Radiolites and Jeweled 
Models as well as the famous Yankee. 


Be sure you have a complete line in stock, for 1924 will more than 
ever before be an Ingersoll year. And be sure you have the fixture 
pictured above, because that will bring the sales to your store. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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vertising on a large scale, has 





to 
convinced us that for the money expended, 
the returns for such effort are greater than 
from any other form of advertising.” 
Kizhty-seven per cent. of all merchandise 
js sold through the eye appeal, regardless of 
other appeals. It is variously estimated 
that t window display is responsible for 
from 4 to 79 ger cent. of the business done 
py retailer Kegardless of the accuracy of 
the estimates, it is absolutely known that 


those merchants who have instalied modern 
store fronts, and who have censistently fo!- 
Jowed up a campaign of aggressive window 
advertising by the installation of selling dis- 
plays have been among the most successful 
merchant princes of the age. 

\ merchant in the Middle West, who has 
4 40-foot store front in a high rent district, 
charges one-half of the rent of his store to 
the advertising account, because he regards 
the value of his window space as worth that 
much. A Chicago jeweler pays $7,900 per 
foot frontage for rent, and finds the adver- 
ilue of his store front and displays 


tising 

worth it 
progress has been noted in the 
style and type of store display spaces, at- 
tributed largely to the general advancement 
in merchandising methods, with a _ corre- 
sponding development in the appreciation of 
display, or merchandise visualization, as a 
in sales stimulation.” This is the ex- 
perience of a chain store window display 
manager, and if further proof of the progress 
of development in, and the recognition of 
display, or “merchandise visualization” is 
needed, we have only to look to the greatest 


“Great 


power 
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retail organizations of the modern business 
world, the department store, for it. The 
managers of these great emporiums have 
learned the value of displays of merchan- 
dise to attract the eye, both in the window, 
where the prospective customer is easily 
drawn into the store by the desires created 
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window displays. When it is remembered 
that these stores have accurate records that 
show the value of each medium of adver- 
tising, it should give the merchant who hesj- 
tates about the expenditure for a_ store 
front, window fixtures, and equipment to 
better his displays, something to think 
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by the displays, and inside the store where 
other displays add to the customer's pur- 
chases. 

Marshall lIield & Co., probably spend 
more on their windows and displays than 
any other retail store in the world, and 
they have done this consistently for many 
years. Other large stores of similar char- 
acter, situated in other large cities, have con- 
stantly increased their expenditures for 


5 


about. Only a few months ago a Detroit 
department stere tore out its entire front, 
what to the average merchant would have 
appeared to be the last word in store front 
architecture, and replaced it with a later and 
more modern type. Why? Because it was 
newer? Not a bit of it. It was done be- 
cause it would prove more efficient in mak- 
Profits are what are wanted by 
spend 


ing sales. 
these organizations, and they will 
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_JUNGHANS CHIME 


MANTEL CLOCKS, WALL CLOCKS, HALL CLOCKS 
witH WESTMINSTER CHIMES 


The SIGN of THIS STAR on CLOCKS is an assurance of the HIGHEST QUALITY 


BUNGALOW 
HALL CLOCK 


Height 151%” 
Width 134%” 
Antique Oak Case 
Antique Brass _ Dial, 
Bronze Finish 


FULL WESTMINSTER 
4/4 CHIMES on 4 
STRAIGHT RODS 

Eight-Day Quarter- 

Hour Chime Movement 


No. 17130 WINDSOR 

Height 11” 

Length 2214” 
Genuine Mahogany 
Case 

614” Silvered Dial with 

Raised Bronze Nu- 

merals. 

FULL WESTMINSTER 
4/4 CHIMES on 4 
STRAIGHT RODS 
Eight-Day Quarter- 

Hour Chime Move- 
ment. 


No. 7058/179 
DOVER 
Height 77” Width 22” 
Domestic Solid Mahog- 
any Case 
114” Silvered Dial 
with Raised Gun Metal 
pene No. 17178 GIBRALTAR 


FULL WESTMINSTER =: ° 
4/4 CHIMES on 8 Send for Illustrated Literature. 


STRAIGHT RODS SUSSFELD, LORSCH & SCHIMMEL 
a. —_ - — SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U. S. A. — 
Weight Movement. 153 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
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money for the purpose of getting a profit 
in the future. 7 

The best authority on the type of store 
front suitable for any class of store, and 
jor any size of store in any locality is the 
store front manufacturer, and with the sug- 
gestions made by the merchant, the service 
department of the store front manufacturer 
will be able to design an individual store 
front that will fit the needs of any jeweler. 
A local architect may be able to do this, 
but unless he has had experience in design- 
ing satisfactory store fronts he, too, should 
consult the manufacturer. 

The time to see that the store front to be 
installed is absolutely the right one for the 
ieweler is before the front is designed, not 
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after it has been constructed. The writer 
would advise a careful study of what has 
already been accomplished in store front 
construction as well as the requirements of 
his individual needs. This can best be done 
by a careful reading, even a close study of 
the literature prepared by the various firms 
specializing in store front construction. 
There are so many types of entrances to 
be considered that it is wise to consider them 
all in relation to the known requirements 
of the individual store. It is not going to 
be satisfactory to any jeweler to just look 
at some attractive store front and order one 
“just like it.” While the first cost of the 
installation is not out of proportion to its 
Value, it will prove a very unsatisfactory 
investment unless all that can be got out of 
it 1s not realized, 

There are a great many things to be con- 
sidered in designing a suitable type of store 
Iront. The width of the store, the depth of 
the entrance desired, the location of the 
store in relation to its neighbors, the light 
required in the store and many other points 
must be wisely determined if a_ suitable 
store front is to be designed to fit any 
particular jeweler. The following rules are 
Positively valuable in making the decision 
as to the design of a store front: 

1. Determine where the entrance is to be 
located, 

2, Determine the shape of the window 
display space. 
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3. Determine the height of the window 
floor. 

4. Determine the type of roof over the 
entrance. 

5. Determine the type of back best suited 
to the window. 

6. Determine the height of the plate glass 
from the window floor. 

7. Determine the style of transom to be 
used. 

8. Determine the material to be used for 
the bulkhead. 


9. Determine, finalk: the materials and 
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workmanship. This requires that the win- 
dow floor be raised higher than the floor 
of a window designed to display clothing, 
shoes, and other bulky articles. The floor 
space should be much less than that of many 
other stores, whose chief aim might well 
be the securing of as much display space as 
possible from the new front. The jeweler 
does not find it necessary to have large 
spaces, but properly proportioned spaces 
located in the best possible position. 

It is found desirable in most stores that 
the entrance be placed well back from the 
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finish to be employed in creating a beauti- 
ful as well as a useful store front. 

In considering these things and applying 
the rules it should be remembered that a 
suitable display space for one merchant may 
be unsuitable for another. The jeweler does 
not need as much display space as the cloth- 
ing merchant, but he needs it in a different 
position and in a different proportion. One 
of the desirable points of a jeweler’s dis- 
play window is to be able to present his 
wares Close enough to the eye to allow the 
prospective customer an opportunity to ex- 
amine its minute ornamentation and its fine 


street line. If the window back is located 
at the entrance to the store, or door line, 
and runs straight across from the door jamb 
to the wall, the window will be too large. 
This is obviated by cutting into the window 
display space in the manner indicated in 
Fig. 1, which roughly indicates a floor plan 
of one type of store front that is favored by 
some jewelers. Store front manufacturers 
can give particulars of many other types, 
while we illustrate some of them now in 
use by jewelers, in Figs. 2 to 9 accom- 
panying this article. 

The modern store front is designed to da 
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Thousands Tell the Same Story 


Successful merchants on most all of the 
busiest streets of the nation are cashing 
bigger profits from their Kawneer Solid 
Copper Store Fronts. Many pay their 
rent from the extra sales drawn to their 
stores by their Kawneerized show win- 
dows. Some report sales increases of 
50 per cent or more. 








Let us show you how a Kawneer 
Store Front will boost your sales 
totals and profits. 


 — Pin this Coupon to Your Letterhead 


COMPANY and Mail it Today 


1303 Front St. 
Niles, Michigan 


taser me on of you Kawnec, 


SOLID COPPER 


STORE FRONTS 
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away Wit) any obstruction that may possibly 
break ti ntinuity of the view of the mer- 
chandise on display. It should be properly 
yentilate] to prevent moisture forming on 
the glass and freezing in cold weather. It 
should prevent the entrance of dust to mar 
the beauty’ of the display. The glass should 
be set into frames that add beauty to the 
front, but at the same time affords proper 
resistance to winds and vibrations. All of 
these things require expert attention and 
only gone expert In store front construction 


can be sure of giving every point required 
the proper attention in detail. 
The sclling power of an attractive store 
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front will be increased by proper lighting 
effects. These are about as important as any 
other details, because the finest store front 
and the most perfectly proportioned display 
windows will not serve unless they are 
lighted in a way to bring the merchandise 
into the best view of the customer. Light- 
ing is of such importance that it is con- 
sidered advisable these days to employ a 
lighting engineer to locate the various lamps 
necessary and who may determine the 
strength and kind of lamps needed for the 
various points where they are located. 

THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR is always ready 
to ussist readers in securing information of 
a practical nature and the editor will be glad 
to co-operate with jewelers in securing the 
latest information possible on store front 
construction and lighting. 

Quality Merchandise 
UST a little different wording in his sign 
helped one jeweler to command worth- 
while attention. His window was filled with 
very attractive goods as to their quality. 
There were only a few articles in the win- 
dow but they were supreme in appearance, 
representing one or two articles in silver, 
one in bronze and one gold plated. They 
were displayed on a velvet covered stand 
and gave off an appearance of real quality. 
This was followed by the wording of a sign 
Which read : 


Peace of Mind Comes When You 
Choose the Best There Is 
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Simplified Show Card Writing 











By Maxwell L. Heller, M. A., LL. B., Head of Art Department, Seward Park High School, 
New York City. 














Lesson | 

HAVEN'T you envied the larger chain 

shops the many attractive signs they 
use in their window displays or their coun- 
ters? Of course, it’s a pretty expensive 
proposition for you to hire a sign letterer 
every time you change your display. Don’t 
you think you’d go at the window and fresh- 





9 


en it up more often if you could do some 
very attractive signs yourself, with no ex- 
pense except for materials and a little in- 
vestment of time? 

No matter how much of a dub you may 
be with the pencil, when it comes to draw- 
ing, you can learn how to do a corking good 
hit of lettering if you go at it as we suggest 


Sry/e 3 
Spud ba// 


pir 








folks have been able to turn out signs that 
looked quite professional. 

Surely, then, you can, with a little prac- 
tice, do equally as well, and save yourself 
considerable money by making your own 
signs. 

The reason that most people cannot do 


oe 


SPECIAL 
SALE 


Every Friday 





PRICES 
SHARPLY 
REDUCED 











TRY MAKING THIS SIMPLE SIGN 


even a little price card well is because they 
try to work with brush and paint. These 
are the most difficult materials to handle, 
and require years of practise. Even pro- 
fessional letterers now use the Speed Ball 


INOESS 


The various Strokes std 17 the etters 
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Showing how etlers are broten up info Strokes 
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Fic. 1 
Showing the position of the hand and the pen. The single stroke elements in lettering. 


in these lessons and are willing to give a 
little time to practise. 

Don’t get scared; it won’t take much of 
your time. 

We guarantee, if you will give it a trial, 
you'll like it, and be fascinated with the ease 
with which good results are obtained. 

For 16 years the writer has instructed 
young boys and girls in the New York high 
schools in the art of hand-lettering, and, in 
each case, after a few lessons, these young 


lettering pens and black ink for quick and 
beautiful results, 

The materials are most inexpensive. All 
you need are: 

A few sheets of smooth finish bristol 
board, or any other smooth, non-absorbent 
paper. 

A tube of rubber cement. 

One bottle of good India or lettering ink 
for 25 cents. 

And one set of Speed Ball lettering pens, 
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REPUTATION 
cApplied to Your Store 


RESTIGE probably means more 
to jewelers than to any other class 
of dealers. 


Every jeweler knows that without 
establishing prestige it is useless to 
hope for uninterrupted success. 


Jewelers featuring Elgin Watches 
know the time-honored Elgin pres- 
tige is established; that it is well 
known to people whose trade and 
confidence they hope to attract. 


Generations of Elgin good will, ac- 
quired by consistently producing 
good watches, lends prestige and profiz 
that every dealer is striving for. 





Elgin national advertising is continu- 
ously making it easier for you to sell 





better watches. 


ELtGin NATIONAL WaTcH Co. 
Elgin—U. S. A. 
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style 1}, numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. Price, 50 
cents. 
These Speed Ball lettering pens resemble 


the ordinary pens, except that they have a 
round flat nib at the ends, which vary in 
size according to the number of the pen. 
They also have a reservoir attached which 
holds enough ink to enable you to make 
several letters without having to dip into 
the bottle too frequently. 

Note carefully the position of the pen and 
the hand in the illustration (Fig. 1). Hold 
the pen like any writing pen, but be sure 
that the nib rests flat upon the paper. Sup- 
port the hand well so that it rests firmly on 
the table. 

In making the strokes, be careful not to 
change the position of your pen or you will 
lift the nib off the paper and get a ragged 
stroke 

Let us work with our No. 2 pen for prac- 
tise. Place your paper squarely on the 
table, slightly to the right. Dip the pen 
deeply into the bottle. Be sure to rest the 
pen against the neck of the bottle to drain 
off the surplus ink. The reservoir will re- 
tain enough ink for several letters. 

To make a stroke, place the pen so that 
the nib rests flat on the paper. Press the 
pen and rest before you pull the stroke 
down. While drawing the stroke press even- 
ly, and at the end rest the pen for a mo- 
ment before lifting it from the paper to be 
sure that the stroke will finish with a round- 
ed end, 

Practise making straight vertical strokes 
downward ,; then horizontal strokes from left 
to right; oblique strokes downward, and half 
round strokes downward and from left to 
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Do not get impatient or discouraged if 
your work is poor at first. Examine your 


work closely and discover the cause of your 
failure. 

Gothic alphabets give us the clear, bold 
letters generally used in sign work. They 
are very easy to make. 

Study the forms and the proportions of 
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the single stroke method of lettering. 

Practise at first with the pencil till you 
are thoroughly familiar with the forms of 
the letters, remembering that all the letters 
are the same height, and vary only slightly 
in width. For a finished plate make letters 
one inch high and allow % inch between 
lines, using Speed Ball style B, No. 2, pen. 





© 19235 by MAXWELL LF MELLERL 


Fic. 2 


The original of this alphabet plate measured 6” x 10” and was made with a Style B Speedball pen No. 2. 
Break up your letters into elements, and make each element with one single stroke of the pen. 


The arrows indicate the direction and the numbers 


the letters in the illustration. Note that the 
direction of each stroke is indicated by an 
arrow, the little numbers telling the order in 
which the strokes are made, 





MARAWELL L. HELLER, 


FG; 3 
The original of this alphabet was made with a Style B No. 2 


with the capitals in Fig. 2. 


right. 
an inch, 

If your work is ragged it will be due to 
any one. or all of the following reasons: 

You have not drained off the surplus ink 
from your pen; you are holding the pen so 
that the nib does not rest flat upon the 
Paper; you change the position of the pen 
while writing, or you do not press uniformly 
on the pen while making the strokes. A half 

ur’s practise with attention to these de- 
tails will enable anyone to use the pen cor- 
rectly. 


Let these strokes be no longer than 


Break up your letters into single strokes, 


It was designed to go 
Follow the arrows. 


Speedball pen. 


It is of the utmost importance that you 
follow these arrows and numbers, and get 
the habit of making the letters by means of 
breaking them up into strokes. Make the 
strokes definitely and finished the first time. 
Do not fuss and sketch, but work directly. 

If you don’t succeed at first, you will after 
a little practise. Not only the speed of your 
work, but also its quality, will depend upon 
how directly you work. 

It should never be necessary for you to 
make more than three strokes for an A, four 
for a B, or two for a C, etc. This is called 





the order of the strokes. 


Use a card 8 x 11 inches. For further prac- 
tise, letter words; copy a paragraph; make 
a simple card like that in the illustration. 


How to Make Lower Case or Small Letters 


The lower case is used whenever there is 
a large mass of lettering, because a large 
block of capital type would be very difficult 
to read. 

Study .the lower case alphabet on this 
page. Notice that the letters are based on 
the circle. In other words, the circle gives 
us the o. By using only part of the circle, 
we get c. The addition of the horizontal 
element gives us e. 

The next group of letters are b, d, g, p, q, 
each produced by sketching a circle and cut- 
ting off a very small slice with the straight 
strokes. 

Then come h, n, u, r, m; in h, n, and u, 
we cut off equal pieces on each side (no 
larger than b, d, etc., cut off on one side) 
of the circles. Notice that the m is not 
quite twice as wide as an n; also, that the r 
begins like an n, but does not finish the sec- 
ond upright stroke. 

Note also that in the f and t, the cross 
lines come within the waist line. In the k, 
the width across the bottom is greater than 
across the top. It is as wide as an h. 

The v is simple enough. The y starts like 
a v, but in making the second stroke, con- 
tinue it on the same slant below the base 
line without a break. The w is not quite 
twice the width of the v. 

Now rule a sheet for one-inch letters. 
Allow % of an inch to take care of the 
ascenders or up-going strokes in b, d, f, h, 
k, 1, t, and 5% for the bodies, and % for the 
descenders of down-going strokes in g, Pp, 

(Continued on page 343—second column) 
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The BLUE-LEATHER Line 


OF WINDOW FIXTURES 





A most wonderful New Year opportunity for the jeweler to 
make his 1924 window attractive at a very reasonable cost. 























a line of fixtures features the same workmanship and fine appearance of the 
more expensive displays. It has a wooden foundation covered with blue 
leatheroid hand tooled and lined with blue silk velvet. 


Large centre piece 

Tilting frame display for six men’s watches 
Tilting frame display for ten lady's ribbon watches 
Displays for eight rings 

Single ring 

Scarf pin 

La valliere 

Earring 

Ribbon watch 

Bar pin 


Our Special Price for Complete Display $49.50 


These pieces can be bought separate at prices listed above 


We also feature a larger window display and will give information upon application 


“Young Brothers 


Displayologists 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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How Was Business in 1923? 











Retail Jewelers Give Interesting Replies to Store Keeping 
Editor’s Inquiries. 














HE following letters, which have come 

directly from retail jewelers in different 
territories, in answer to requests for infor- 
mation concerning business in 1923, will be 
interesting. 

One jeweler’s increase in 1923 over 1922 
for the year was $39,241.50. This was the 
largest year this jeweler ever had since he 
started in business several years ago. His 
next best year was 1920, when the turnover 
was over $179,000. This man has a small 
store and began business in 1898, when his 
turnover was only $4,500. 

Other retailers located in fairly good ter- 
ritories do not do more than half the busi- 
ness. What is the reason? ‘A close study 
of the situation convinces the writer that 
the successful man’s large business and good 
profits are attributable largely to his enter- 
prising advertising methods. His advertis- 
ing constitutes not only newspapers but every 
possible media that might reach those in his 
territory. The cause of his success might be 
summed up in two words—energy and enter- 
prise. 

Here are some of the letters received: 

Jeweler No. 1 (located in New Jersey) : 


Christmas 

Total annual week’s 

business business 
er ~....$192,472.43 $66,594.50 
1 ae 158,230.93 55,925.63 
Cee 179,058.46 53,229.46 
ee 4,500.70 1,805.15 

x oe * 


Jeweler No. 2 (Connecticut )—‘Our busi- 
ness in 1923 showed an increase over 1922 
for the year of 12 per cent., an increase for 
the month of December, of 10 per cent. Our 
best sellers were diamonds, watches, silver, 
both plated-ware and sterling, and clocks. 
You will be interested in the results during 
the following years: 1919, biggest year; 
1920 and 1921, each year substantially the 
same—20 per cent. less than 1919; 1922, only 
25 per cent. less than 1919; 1923, as stated 
above,” 

* * * 

Jeweler No, 3 (Milwaukee, Wis.)—“Our 
business during 1923 was better than during 
1922. No one thing sold a whole lot better 
We hope that the year 
We have every 


than anything else. 
1924 will be still better. 
reason to believe so.” 
x -*« * 
Jeweler No. 4 (Chicago)—“In a general 
Way, our business shows an increase in 
amount over 1923, but the number of sales 
8 very much in excess of 1922. Watches 
and bracelets have sold perhaps better than 
anything else, although there is no one par- 
ticular thing that I could describe as the best 
seller,” 


*x* * * 


' Jeweler No. 5 (Cleveland)—“Our business 
lor 1923 has been very satisfactory.” 


Jeweler No, 6 (Montreal)—‘We find that 
our business this year compared very well 
with last year, although it looks as though 
sales are apt to have been a little smaller 
on the average. We ran a little bit ahead, 
but it is hard to say yet what the percentage 
will be—probably under 10 per cent.” 

x ok x 

Jeweler No. 7 (Chillicothe, O.)—“Our 
business was slightly under 10 per cent. bet- 
ter than 1922. Our best sellers were watches 


and diamonds.” 
* * * 


Jeweler No. 8 (Mobile, Ala.)—‘‘We had 
a 14 per cent. increase in 1923 over 1922. 
Our best sellers were, first, wrist watches; 
second, dorines; third, cuff buttons. Our 
demand for diamonds were for the medium 
priced goods only; otherwise sales were well 
distributed among all lines.” 

* ok Ok 

Jeweler No. 9 (Washington, D, C.)—“Our 

business showed an improvement of 15 per 


cent. over 1922, Our best sellers were 
watches, diamond rings and bracelets.” 
* ok x 


Jeweler No. 10 (Boston)—“Our business 
in 1923 was ahead of 1922. Watches and 
clocks were among our best sellers in this 
territory. We also had an excellent trade 
on fashion jewelry. Other lines were about 
as last year.” 

x * * 

Jeweler No, 11 (Newark, N. J.)—“In 1923 
our business ran 33 per cent. in advance of 
1922 for the year, and 68 per cent. ahead for 
December. My best sellers were men’s jew- 
elry, with watches in the lead; also ladies’ 
jewelry, with the exception of wrist watches 
and diamond rings, which sold rather slug- 
gishly. My diamond sales, however, showed 
considerable improvement over 1922.” 

* * * 


Jeweler No. 12 (North Carolina) —“Just 
before Christmas, I ran a special sale and 
used a large advertisement. I am doing 
twice as much business as last year, and sell- 
ing old merchandise. Wrist watches are 
selling fast and small diamond rings. next.” 








Simplified Show Card Writing 


(Continued from page 341) 





j, q and y. The ascenders will be 34 inch 
high, but the descenders will be only %4 inch, 
The descender is always shorter than the 
ascender. 

After you have made good alphabet plates, 
practise the lettering of words. Letter a 
sentence or a paragraph. When you feel 
sure of yourself, try very simple signs like 
the one illustrated. 





Three-Minute 
Selling Talks 


Written Expressly for 
The Jewelers’ Circular 
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Watching What Others Do With Watches 


EOPLE individually have faith and 

follow to a great extent what others are 
doing. It is this trait which produces and 
supports fashions. It is a human following 
on which advertisers capitalize to a big 
extent. And recently it was fully exempli- 
fied in the store window of a jeweler located 
in a medium sized town. He displayed in 
his window twenty watches of a recognized 
and advertised make. They were neatly 
displayed so that they could be clearly seen 
but without any embellishments. A sign 
appeared and being entirely self-explanatory 
was the only additional object in the 
window. It read: 


Twenty of the Best Known Men in 
Milldale Bought These Watches 
During the Past Three Months. 

C.F. 


Value of Brief Names 
HE American public has a way of abbre- 
viating things and especially with refer- 
ence to names. We have a more or less. 
three syllable limit on the things remembered 
the longest and recalled the quickest. 

This can be remembered by the jeweler 
and note that jeweler is a three syllable 
word—in the announcing of his name and 
products. For example, the name Jacon 
& Co. will be more quickly impressed and: 
longer remembered than Daniel J. Jacon & 
Co. 

A practical example of this is found in. 
the name of Tiffany. You never hear it re- 
ferred to in any other way. Another ex- 
ample is Ovingtons. If your name or an- 
nounced products do not fit in with the three 
syllable idea they will soon be nicknamed 
by the public. The 20th Century Limited is 
always referred to as the “Century.” The 
3altimore and Ohio Railroad called the “B. 
& O.” The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad is called “The New 
Haven.” In your business this thought can 
be well remembered and particular in appli- 
cation to advertising signs and window dis- 


plays—C. T. H. 


A Combination Display 
PASADENA jeweler made an effective 
display of stationery by combining clocks 

with the main feature of high-grade writing 
paper. The stationery, with its open boxes, 
occupied the centre of the window trim, and 


en each side of this was a handsome mantlé 


clock. 

A leather encase calendar, and a dainty 
dress clock were placed directly amid the 
paper and envelopes. Leaning against a 
number of the pretty boxes were greeting 
cards, each expressing the sentiment of wait- 
ing and wishing for a letter. 
of card is now quite as popular as birth- 


This style 
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Send Your Noneneer, or And We Will Deliver, or Ship 








Send Us Your Order pana the Clock or Clocks from Stock 








Wholesale Distributors for 


Wholesale Distributors for - 
Seth Thomas Clock Co. © | Herschede Hall Clock Co. 





New Haven Clock Co. Sessions Clock Co. 
Waterbury Clock Co. Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Co. 
Ansonia Clock Co. Western Clock Co. 

The E. Ingraham Clock Co. : e Ingersoll Watch Co., Inc. 
Junghans Clocks (Imported) Fynetone Mfg. Co. 






































Many clock sales have been lost because the jeweler hadn’t the particular style. color, number, or 


kind of clock on hand that his customer wanted and couldn’t wait. 


Don’t Lose Any Sales—We Can Supply You At Once! 








CLOCK MATERIAL SUPPLIED 


Wm. Hobbs Clock Co.. Inc. 10-12 Maiden Lane, New York 

















DIAMONDS 


is what we all need and the very best we can give 


Information the trade is that the prices on DIAMONDS are 
advancing. 


Our representative, Mr. N. H. Hayes, has just returned from 
Amsterdam with a fine line of stones, in all sizes, of good quality, and 


the prices are right. 

















Send for selection. 


D. C. PERCIVAL & CO., Ine. 


373 Washington Street, 
Boston. Mass. 


Jewelers Building 

















February 6, 1924. 
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day cards, and doubtless any jeweler has 
some in his stock of greeting cards. 
The poster gave the reason for the com- 
bination display by stating, 
Time 
To write that friendly letter! A box 
of this perfect stationery will make 
further postponement impossible. It 
is the needed inspiration! Buy now, 
write now. 


This is the Time 


Carved Ivory 

age velvet makes a good contrast for 

the display of carved ivory novelties, and 
a small elephant emerging from tropical 
jungle vegetation and trees in one corner 
of the window gives correct “atmosphere.” 
A number of books about Africa, of travel 
or fiction, held in book ends is suitable in 
the opposite corner of the window. These 
may he obtained from your nearest book 
shop, and advertised as “Loaned through 
the courtesy of Book Store.” 

A fitting poster is such a one as used 
by the Metropolitan Diamond Shop of Los 
Angeles, neatly framed and reading as fol- 
lows: 





These articles are cut from Elephant 
Tusk Ivory. Experienced elephant 
hunters risk their lives in the wiid 
iungles of Asia and Africa to secure 
the raw material. It is sold in the 
World’s Ivory Markets, going to the 
cutting centers of Europe and the 
Orient where the sons of centuries of 
artists fashion by hand these pieces of 
rare and artistic beauty and usefulness. 
MYSTIC 


The Vogue of 
Genuine Ivory. 


M., H. A. 


Two Important Rings 
HE Metropolitan Diamond Store has a 
unique poster on which there is mounted 
a diamond engagement ring and a wedding 
ring, 
Across the top of the poster is inscribed : 


“Two rings if you are lonely.” 


_, the same store announces itself as 
‘Headquarters for LUCKY Wedding 
rings,” which are certainly needed these 
days—M. H. A, 


Your Handwriting 

[F you want to present fountain pens and 

silver pencils in a way just a little dif- 
ferent, get some of the members of your 
club or business organization, who are recog- 
nized leaders in the community, to make an 
outline tracing of their right hand, and then 
dash their signature across the paper palm 
ot the hand. 

Black velvet or felt will display the white 
ands strikingly, and the fountain pens 
can be placed on some crushed white satin 
in the center, The silver pencils will ap- 


: to advantage on the black velvet or 


; The children of the primary grades of our 
a use this plan for making a booklet 
nd cover, containing first efforts at hand- 


e 
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writing, the leaves of their little writing 
books being shaped exactly like the hand. 


Now that there is such an interest in 
Egyptian things, some jeweler might origi- 
nate a replica of the ancient “Handwriting 
on the wall” that puzzled the King but was 
interpreted by Joseph, and use such a set- 
ting for fountain pens, with a poster stat- 
ing: 

Some Handwriting of Modern Times 

is as Difficult to Interpret 

as King Pharoah’s Famous ‘‘Writing 

on the Wall’’ but a Good Fountain 

Pen Assists Legible Writing 
M. H. A. 


A Cameo Display Suggestion 


OMING into a jewelry store with a 

package of silk scarfs for ladies, a cus- 
tomer exhibited them to a jeweler and 
stated he wished something choice and dif- 
ferent to go with them—something of a not 
too costly nature representing an appropriate 
form of gift to reward some young ladies 
of industriousness in his establishment. The 
jeweler brought out some fine appearing 
cameos which he succeeded in selling both 
as something original and fitting and at the 
same time quite within present time de- 
mands. The attractive appearance of the 
scarfs lingered in his mind. Finally the 
jeweler borrowed three from a _ neighbor 
store and arranged them artistically in his 
window placing a cameo before each one— 
something of attraction to young people. 
He added a placard reading: 


An Exquisite Offering 
To Give or to Keep 


The outcome was a very appealing win- 
dow, simply arranged, attractive, of sales 
value and productive of many inquiries and 
some direct sales. The scarfs, he believes, 
greatly aided.—C. T. H. 





Don’t Monopolize Your Customers 





669 }ON’T hover around your customer too 

close” advised one jeweler when dis- 
cussing his business upon a recent call. “If 
you monopolize your customer’s attention 
and force yourself and your goods upon him 
too close he becomes afraid to make up his 
mind and in the hesitation the sale is fre- 
quently lost. 

“After you have displayed your goods, 
give the customer a chance to have a little 
thinking time for himself—a chance to in- 
spect the goods so that he will not leave 
with the statement to come back later, for 
it is during that interim other attractions 
enter and he many times does not return. 

“I generally find it a good plan when the 
customer is a little hesitant to leave him 
entirely alone for a minute or two and then 
by means of suggéstion, not force, help him 
to make up his mind. I had this demon- 
trated to myself when recently purchasing 
some phonograph records. Entering a new 
store the clerk insisted upon remaining in 
the booth while I tried the records and had 
so many suggestions to make I could not 
decide myself what selection I best wanted. 
Had he left me alone I am sure I would 
have made heavier purchases.” 
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Bringing More Farmers to Town 





A NOVEL plan is being used by a number 

of Greenville, S. C., merchants to in- 
duce more farmers to come to that town, 
and as a result a big increase in sales to 
rural residents is being noted by the par- 
ticipating merchants. Not only does the 
plan help business now, it is expected to 
have a tendency to cause hundreds of farm- 
ers heretofore customers of merchants in 
other towns to do most of their buying in 
Greenville permanently, 

A coupon worth one dollar in merchandise 
is given to every farmer selling a bale of 
cotton in Greenville. This coupon is pre- 
sented to the farmer when he sells his bale 
at the central, cotton market of the town. 
For every baleya farmer sells he is given 
a dollar coupé@n. 

This coupo is worth one dollar only when 
presented at one of the stores taking part in 
this unusual plan of attracting the farmers 
to Greenville. To secure the merchandise 
the farmer must spend five dollars with the 
store at which he presents the coupon. 

In other words, every farmer who sells 
his cotton in Greenville this year receives 
one dollar bonus for every bale he sells at 
the central market. This attraction proves 
too strong to be resisted. Then, too, the 
Greenville cotton market already bears the 
reputation of being one of the best in South 
Carolina. 

Farmers naturally are thrifty, as a rule, 
and are constantly seeking the most favor- 
able markets for their cotton. By adding a 
bonus of one dollar to every bale sold in 
Greenville, the merchants are increasing by 
many miles the territory from which cotton 
has been brought to the Greenville market 
in the past. 

This plan conceived by the Greenville 
merchants follows closely upon the heels of 
concerted efforts on the part of the same 
merchants to improve all highways leading 
into Greenville. With excellent highways to 
attract them towards Greenville, and with 
the added incentive of a bonus for their cot- 
ton, many farmers from remote areas are 
bringing their families to the town to: do 
their Winter buying. The friendly relations 
thus established will, of course, prove} of 
long duration in many instances and will/re- 
sult in inducing farmers to do the greater 
portion of their buying in Greenville. 

Final reports from the Greenville cotton 
market are not yet available, but it is said 
that an increase of several thousand bales 
over last season’s sales is assured. This 
means hat many thousands of dollars has 
been plafed in circulation in the town that 
in forma years would have been spent in 
towns e miles away. 

Among the jewelers active in the concep- 
tion andsexecution of this unusual plan jare 
Hale’s @ift Shop, Odom-Schade Co. tnd 
Robert A» Brown Co.—A. G. Keeney. ¢ 








White gold plating is usually done with 
the aid of a white gold anode and a so- 
termed “porous cup or cell,” the gold being 
drawn from the anode with the aid ofthe 
electric current. A solution is used con- 
taining four ounces of sodium cyargide per 
gallon and the reduction from the anode is 
carried on until approximately half an ounce 
of metal is reduced per gallon. 
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Salesmen’s Display Equipment 


FOR JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, WATCHES, OPTICAL GOODS 


No. 2121—2 Stack Case 
RIBBON BRACELET "WATCH CASE 





We make every kind of case or tray that your sales- 


THE “FABER” men may require. 
Jewelry Wardrobe Trunk 





[t is to your interest and satisfaction to use 
AGENTS FOR RUECKERT displays. They are noted for their 
“FABER UTICA” TRUNKS durability and high class workmanship. 


MOR 


Rueckert Manufacturing Company 
“a PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEM, YOK, EEE 




















F.C. JORGESON & co. 


1S9- 167 N. Ann St. CHICAGO 


We Manufactare 


High Grade 


Jewelers 
Fixtures, 

Show 

Cases, Ete. 


This cut represents two $ 
ft. Wall Cases and 3 
mirror section. ft 
Carried in stock in 8 A 
lengths in birch, & 
mahogany finish and 
dark golden oak finish. 


Colonial Wall Case No. 123 
te Today for 
For proper harmony order our No. 107 a yt mg 
counter case with this wall case. 














“The Best of Everything” 
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How the Retail Jeweler Can Increase 
His Volume of Sales 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by C. E. Fraser, Research Staff, Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research 




















“rage sied hag ie of other types of stores selling points which will convince her that 
often is keenly felt by the average that is the very article that she wishes to 
jeweler. Not only is the drug store carry- buy. 
ing stocks of popularly priced watches, alarm Let us take another case. A customer en- 
clocks, vanity cases, silver pencils and inlaid ters a jewelry store intending to buy a watch. 
fountain pens, but also department stores Reliability and accuracy may be the impor- 
have been developing the sale of merchandise tant buying motives which are uppermost in 
that usually has been carried by the retail the customer’s mind. On the other hand, the 
jeweler. One of the chief reasons why these customer may be attracted more by the looks 
cies stores are making their competition of the case and the possibilities of the watch 
felt by the retail jeweler, is that not uncom- as a distinctive adornment rather than by its 
monly they are using better merchandising accuracy as a timekeeper. These motives 
and better selling methods. are not always apparent on the surface. The 
As was peinted out in an article by Pro- successful salesman in the large store rec- 
fessor Melvin T. Copeland on “Consumers’ ognizes the difference between these two mo- 
Buying Motives,” in the January issue of tives almost immediately and bases his sales 
the Harvard Business Review, the success- talk accordingly. 
ful merchant studies his customers, not only The average retail jeweler, however, is 
to learn the different kinds and quantities of often unfamiliar with the fundamental buy- 
merchandise in which they are interested, ing motives that actuate customers, and he 
but also to study their buying motives, also fails to train his salespeople to recognize 
Some customers buy jewels as an expression quickly the particular buying motives that 
of artistic taste; others buy them for per- predominate in the mind of a potential cus- 
sonal adornment. In this latter case, pride tomer and to develop selling points accord- 
in personal appearance is the chief buying ingly. Most successful salespeople at the 
motive. present time possess this ability more or less 
Others may buy articles of jewelry be- unconsciously, but from the standpoint of 
cause it is the current fashion. Earrings, on understanding and conscious development, 
for example, have become so popular that buying motives is practically an unexplored 
hundreds of women now wear them, in order _ field. 
to keep up with the latest fashion. The buy- The importance of an intelligent study of 
ing motive of this type of woman is emula- customers’ buying motives is even more ap- 
tion. She wishes to wear the same kinds of parent when we realize that not only can in- 
things that other women wear. creased sales be built upon this foundation, 
Still other customers may purchase jewel- but also salesforce expense can be reduced. 
ry or silverware because of their desire to If a salesperson spends half an hour waiting 
possess distinctive articles. This type of on a customer, and at the end of that time 
customer is not interested in buying the style she leaves the store without making a pur- 
of article that the majority of people wish chase, the firm must stand the expense of 
to purchase. She wishes to secure some- the salesperson’s time without receiving any 
thing unusual; that is, something clearly dis- money in its tills from which to pay that 
tinctive and out of the ordinary; and thus, expense. Furthermore, even in the case 
unless a salesperson can convince her that where customers do make a purchase, if the 
the article she is examining is distinctive, salesperson can shorten the length of time 
she will most assuredly not make a pur- which he must spend with that customer by 
chase. : determining her buying motive and using in- 
These four buying motives of artistic  telligence in the selection of merchandise and 
taste, pride in personal appearance, emula- in building up his sales expense, he not only 
tion, and distinctiveness, are quite separate is securing the sale of the merchandise, but 
and require entirely different types of sales he also is reducing the length of time which 
approach. If the salesperson attempts to ex- he must spend to consummate that sale. 
plain to the woman who wants something Furthermore, by assisting the customer to 
distinctive that this type of earring is very select the merchandise which fills her needs 
Popular and is being worn by everyone, he as exemplified by her buying motives, the 
not only has failed to develop a proper sell- salesman will reduce the possibility of this 
ing point but he actually has prejudiced her merchandise being returned as_ unsatisfac- 
against that article. On the other hand, if tory. The experience of the Harvard Bu- 
he should tell another customer who wished reau of Business Research has been that 
to buy earrings because it was the current stores with a high percentage of returns 
fashion that this particular earring was un- have a high salesforce expense, because mer- 
usual and was seldom being worn, he also chandise which is returned must be sold 
would fail to arouse her interest. It is mani- twice. 
stly important that a salesperson be Next to salesforce expenses, one of the 
trained in determining quickly what buying largest and most talked of single items of 
Motives are uppermost in the mind of each expense is advertising. ' The advertisement 
Customer, to display the type of merchandise of the average jeweler is usually drawn up 
® which she is intereste d, and to develop without any idea of the buying motives which 
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are involved. Thousands of dollars are prac- 
tically wasted every year for advertising that 
does not bring results. For effective utiliza- 
tion of advertising as a selling force, the 
most promising approach is through the 
study of customers’ buying motives and the 
development of selling prices that will stim- 
ulate these motives that are found to be the 
dominant ones for consummating the sale of 
each type of merchandise. 








Effect of Different Colored Lights on 


Merchandise 





iG will be interesting to note the effect of 
varied colored lights upon merchandise as 
shown in the following table, reprinted from 
“Display Window Lighting” by the late F. 
L. Godinez, author of several helpful articles 
that have appeared in the storekeeping de- 
partment of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


Color Original Color Change 
0 of Caused by 
‘ Light Merchandise Color of Light 
pias (Black .........Purple-Black 
WES cncccas Red 
OE aidecwedon Redder 
Red .....J Orange ....... Redder 


) Yellow ........Orange 
Deep Green....Red-Black 








Light Blue..... Violet , 
b WINGO © <cnceces Purple 
{ Black .........Maroon or Carmetlite 
Brown 
WENO? ecuswas Orange 
Oe ae More vivid 
a praise ace wea 
: CNOW escccces Yellow-Orange 
Orange «+ } Light Green. ...Yellow-Orange 
Deep Green....Rusty Green 
Deep Green....Yellow Green 
Light Blue..... Orange Gray 
Deep Blue..... Gray—slightly Orange 
| Gray 
| Indigo Blue. ...Orange-Maroon 
NO ais ccna Yellow-Olive 
WEEE Sccicaaved Light Yellow 
Yellow ........Orange-Yellow 
rr Orange 
COREE ccsinces Yellower 
Fenew sey Green .........Greenish Yellow 
Light Blue..... Yellow Green 
Deep Blue......Green Slate 
DS ae Orange Yellow 
Violet .........Yellow-Maroon 
{Black .........Greenish-Brown 
ENE ideineced Green 
7 ) eee Brown 
Green ..++} Orange ......- Faint Yellow — slight 
Green 
Green .........Deeper Green 
pn ae Dull Green 
| Violet .........Bluish Green-Brown 
- Bearers Blue Black 
White .........Blue 
eee More vivid 
MA Wetinendn’s Violet 
Blue «+--+ } Orange ........Brown, pale tint of 
Violet 
Gy. Peer Green 
| Green ........-Indigo 
| A See ceeen Dark Blue Indigo 
( Violet .........Dark Blue Violet 
| ane bp wademade Faint Violet-Black 
i ere Violet 
i Bence Deeper Violet 
; es ein cca Red-Violet-Black 
Violet .... 4 Orange: ....+- Light Red 
> 2 Brown—slight Red 
7 GO aiecanacns Light Purple 
if Seeeereerre Faint Blue-Violet 
T YMGINe 6c vinces Deep Blue-Violet 








Read THE JeEweLers’ CIRCULAR every 
week for articles on business, window dis- 
play suggestions, etc. Subscribers’ inquiries 
promptly answered by mail. 
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STEREOPRISM | EMAIRE BINOCULARS 


Large Variety <i . - . Ee Descriptive 
of Styles Booklet 


and Powers | 4 on Application 


No. 1072—6, 8, 10x 
No. 1074—8, 10, 12 


Changeable Powers 
Turn the Tops and Change the Power! 


By merely turning the tops to the right, a far-distance glass is changed into an all-around glass and 
by turning the tops once more in the same direction, it becomes a night and marine glass. 


SUSSFELD, LORSCH & SCHIMMEL 


153 West Twenty-third Street Sole Distributors for the United States and Canada New York City, N. 7 







































































Window and Show Case Display Outfits 





Displav Blocks 
Flannel Rolls and Bags 
Cards, Tags, Findings, etc. 





Leather and Velvet Cases 
Paper Boxes 






































ESTABLISHED 1888 INCORPORATED 19!9 


Wolfsheim & Sachs, If: 


Manufacturers of 


Jewelry Boxes, Trays ad Novelties 
































35 Maiden Lane, New York Factories at Brooklyn and Buffalo, N.Y. | 
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. —— drape is gracefully hung at the rear. 
ow 


Ingenious Displays That Increased The Dutch silver window display by Mr. 


: Hay is original. It consists of an exact re- 

B production of a Dutch windmill and has just 
usiness the right atmosphere. 

Brown flitter, which may be obtained at 























Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular any sign-painter, was used instead of paint, 

= and a green lighting effect was given to the 
display. The windmill is built in three sec- 

UST a few yard sticks, some boards and Use amber lights from above, and if pos- tions and is composed mainly of yard-sticks 
plenty of cardboard, with some gray mat- sible have an amber spotlight. and cardboard. If the sails are balanced and 
ter thrown in, made up the Egyptian display There is a golden scarab carved from a flat spool is placed in the center they will 
by C. M. Hay, Coshocton, O. wood, over the entrance, and a dark brown’ revolve at the proper speed. A sewing 


The scene, showing the temple entrance 
of massive rocks, will be especially appro- 
priate when the picture has been taken of 
King Tut in his sarcophagus. Although the 
display of jewelry in this picture does not 
show up well, due to the flat surface of 
the floor, the chest of jewels may be seen 
in the center. Any chest will do if it is 
overflowing with the many bright, un- 
mounted stones that every jeweler has. The 
tapestry shown at the top of the picture 
was brought over from Egypt by a friend 
of Mr. Hay. Anything of this sort that 
the jeweler can borrow, such as large bronze 
pieces or real Egyptian jewelry, help, for he 
can then link them up with his own stock 
and show either how the styles of today 
compare—or how they contrast—with those 
4000 years ago. 

The construction is very simple. Just 
take three pieces of board about a foot wide, 
the one for the top being a yard long, the 
second one about six inches less and the 
bottom one about six inches over a yard. 
Construct the framework with yard-sticks. 
The top board should be nailed to this with 
blocks. Then cover all with the cardboard, 
leaving places to represent sections of rock. 
Paint with glue and sprinkle dry sand over REAL EGYPTIAN TAPESTRY USED IN THIS TUTANKHAMEN DISPLAY BY C. M. HAY, 
it, COSHOCTON, 0. 




















machine motor is placed in the top of the 
windmill and the spool placed on the pulley 
rod. As the motor cannot be made to run 
slow enough, care must be taken to have 
the spool larger than the rod, so that the 
motor can run fast, but leaving just enough 
friction to turn the sails. 

Leave an opening for a door and a win- 
dow, and put in some little Dutch figures if 
they can be obtained. 





Like a Diamond in the Night 


T° lay out a window of diamonds in all 

their various settings—rings, pendants, 
scarf pins, studs, and so on, makes quite a 
complete display in itself, though at a quick 
glance passers-by, shoppers in a hurry, might 
think such an exhibit as frequently seen 
to be just a miscellaneous display. This 
can be overcome by a sign reading in words 
such as— 








A Diamond in the Night 

What is there like it? 

Nothing—except a diamond in the 
daytime. 

See for yourself. 











In this way special and direct attention 
is called to the fact that every object in 
the window is one containing diamonds. 
MECHANICAL DISPLAY SHOWING DUTCH WIND MILL BY THE SAME JEWELER Fe 
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EVKOB WATCH CO. 


Announces Its Sales Staff 


Geo. A. KNAPP Pacific Coast 
M. SENSIBAR Chicago 

I. Kopin Middle West 
Se eee Eastern States 
L. NEWMAN South 

S. SHLEFSTEIN....... New York City 


Prompt Service 











The La Cross salesman is amy bap ag 


bringing you a carefully se- ane 


lected line of manicure sets | || NEw york CITY 49 Maiden Lane 


CHICAGO 101 N. State St. 
Look for the La Cross salesman. The | LOS ANGELES 


sets he will show you are bound to be 

the popular sellers this coming season. FACTORY 
This is not solely our opinion, but the —!] 
verdict of the dealers themselves who ee eee nn nb nn ee ee pL 
have selected them. The trade has put amen 
its stamp of approval on them. 





epreeges 2 























Ernest D. Gilmore Wm. L. King Ernest L. Gilmore 


WwW 


€.D. Gilmore & Co. 


(Established 1891) 
14K and 10K 


~-Solid Gold Jewelry- 


For Men and Women 


es | 


Many dealers are standardizing on 
La Cross this year. For they have 
found from experience that La Cross is 
the quality line, the line of proven 
sellers. And they know that makes 
them profitable. 


: é 
ti 
: 
& 
te 
& 

‘i 


Profit by our experience in manufac- 
turing products that make a profit. 
Profit by the experience of countless 
dealers who have found through selling 
La Cross that La Cross is the finest 
line of manicure sets to carry. See the 
I.a Cross salesman, and start now get- 
ting your share of this business. 


SCHNEFEL BROTHERS 


NEWARK, N. J. 


La Cross 54 Union Street, Attleboro, Mass. 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. " ' 
New York Representative, Myron P. Greene, 15 Maiden Lane 


MANICURE : Middle siege Ernest L. Gilmore _ 
IMPLEMENTS and SETS San Francisco, Wm. S. Fulton, 704 Market S 


Also Originators of 
The Solid Gold Mounting 


Scarf Pin Line 
(10K Solid Gold Tops and Plated Stems) 





We Sell to Wholesalers Only 


SE) BE 3S) B Ie 9 2 2592) 2) 2 | 2 22) 2) 2322) 2) a2) 2) 2 22 24] 24) 2 9494) 2) 22 98) 24) 91g 
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Ege Lf VS ONE 


: RETAIL JEWELERS|~ 
ADVERT SING 


Practical Publicity for the Retailer. 




















Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Robert Francis Nattan. 
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The Advertisers Got the Business in 1923 merchandise will appeal to their own 
pues ATIONS point to very satisfactory clientele. They will also study the best 
business during 1924, and enterprising methods of advertising this merchandise. 
jewelers will give considerable thought to It is significant that reports received from 
their advertising problems. Intelligent mer- jewelers in different territories show that 





SPS A, , 
He more 
a a) Ba j H Fy i 
at J mt , y, ‘ 5 z | 

3 Pe is. 


ge =a Z Sagamore Building 


a management \s alway pase - 
& 


rears cata \“ 101-125 East Avenue 






























4 IN Rochester's finest 
hate Avenue-—in the heart of 
. the business digrict 

is a group of shops which offer 
to the public unusual and delighttul 
opportunities. 


Rare apd beautiful fabrics, 
creations of craftsmanship and art, 
treasures of literature —are com- 
bined with the ability and desire 


to render extraordinary service. 








These snops extend to you 
8 continuous invitation to vist 
their showrooms and enjoys the 
many pleasant surprises that are 


i @ in store for you. 





Q 








Where merchandise of dis'inction 
combines with moderation in price 















































imem 4 Bovert B. Weverian (Oriental Rav 








ATTRACTIVE CO-OPERATIVE LOCATION ADVERTISING BY ROCHESTER RETAILERS 


Candising, of course, must precede intelli- those who enjoyed an increase over 1922 
nt advertising. Jewelers should study the were invariably jewelers who advertised 


"end of demand and know how to buy judiciously. When a retail jeweler knows 
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his clientele, he should not have muck 
difficulty in striking just the right key in his 
advertising copy. - What one says, and not 
how much one says, is of great importance. 
Newspaper space is valuable and much 
thought should be devoted to the copy. 
Retail advertisers in different territories 


5 4 


ANNIVERSARY 
Mintsrctisseres 





sary of the founding of Hase tne Bre 






Use Our Lay-away Plan and 
Buy Christmas Gifts NOW! 


Vi dew, 25 your wiite nid fib Watch Speciale PaTA mA 
omen oe Or he ole ‘ one 0 
On Monday. October 29 - our 54th birthday - we will place on dis 
piay our be iday stocks And upon thet dey our “Layaway | an 

will go nto afew. 
Wo have every person mo 
. co: pean and he our quests upon that date. It offers an «x 
ute ‘ portunity for those who have long or perplexing Crnsi- 


arty thn cncegenaal “corly shapeing’ ogpertanny. = 


Haseltine Brothers 


ae gen 218 N. Main Street 
‘The Gift Store o Kokomo'’ 

















LAY-AWAY PLAN ADVERTISED IN OCTOBER 


report varied increases over 1922. The so- 
called best sellers vary considerably, also, 
depending much upon the policy of the con- 
cern and conditions in the jeweler’s territory. 
Several jewelers report as their best sellers, 
watches and aiid others include brace- 





“De Welcome 
Montgomery Bros. 
“0 West Seventh Street 


We extend a hearty 
welcome to Nntgomery Bros. upon 
the occasion of ‘the occupancy of their 
new home at &<venth and Hope Sts. 


We trust thai the pleasure and con- 
venience of thir new surroundings 
will find rich compensation in the 


years to follow. 


‘WRIGHT, CAMPBELL & GINDER 
Jewelers and Stationers 


707 West Seventh Street »») 
(Just Dest of Hope) 





oS 


A FRIENDLY WELCOME IN THIS ADVERTISE- 
MENT 


lets. A large business is reported by some 
in watches, clocks and fashion jewelry. A 
report from one very large jewelry con- 
cern mentions as best-sellers, cuff links, 
leather bags, and a_ well-known Chinese 
game which seems to have ingratiated itself 
into the favor of the American public. 
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SIDE VIEW | 





No. 246 


THE FREEMAN JUSTA-HOOK WATCH STRAP 




















On and off in a jiffy. Very practical for all usage where extra ee | 

Proce durability is required. te | 
Watch Straps A : ™ . today for 
“SELL Buckles in Sterling, 12K, 1/10 filled, 14K, Nickel. Straps, 4”, samples “of | 
wrens 5", 34” widths. Genuine English Pigskin Colors. patna | 

















L. E. FREEMAN CO., North Attleboro, Mass. | 


Manufacturers of Gold Jewelry and Novelties, Distributed Thru Jobbers | 
! Our new line of Rings and Bar Pins is a Winner NEW YORK OFFICE, 13 MAIDEN LANE | 
; : EAE AIEEE Te ANC era 








? BUT “NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE PROFITS’ 
! NET PROFIT “ONLY” COUNTS 
R ST ~— 90% of the Business + i gs i mong a. Oe, Sp iy ew Aeanaeiee. Play safe and 


Diamonds 4/100 ea. 2 Diamonds 4/100 ea. 


All Profit 


No Stock to Carry 


Order on Five Days’ Memo. 
when you have a sale in sight. 


Orders Filled Same Day 
Received 














SAFETY 












Thie @% Reg. Trade Mak | Emblems and Initials = this <% Reg. Trade Mark 


; fuarantees you genuine diamonds, ,° ° guarantees you genuine diamonds, 
Sip D> Bes. Tents Mat Algo in Double Fagle 32° Mason ain a - DOS MSAD WwW Ay 
‘Solid Gold. > Letter 
i . F 14 Kt. White Gold. ° 
«> Side View—Head on Both Sides. Top and oa Display Emblem Cards for Your Window 
f Genuine Hope Ruby. IN ORIGINAL COLORS FREE UPON REQUEST 
Buffalo Jewelry M g- Co. (Also Black Onyx, genuine,Ameth., Topaz, Blood, Cuts in all Emblems and Initials 
“The Mail Order House” Sard., Garnet and Hope Sapphire. - FREE with One or More Rings 
raped 6360 with Diamonds to retail.........2.+..++06 
Brisbane Building, Buffalo, ie A 6361 without Diamonds to retail....... es | WRITE for WHOLESALE PRICE 








OO. P PPP PPV DVN IVDVONV WW NOVO NONE 








2 A Superior Line : 
= That's in Demand Everywhere ! 
= 500 HIGH GRADE EACH A ‘ 
d eTyLes PLATINUM JEWELRY Distinctive § 
> _ AT POPULAR PRICES CREATION ¢ 
= ;, : 
= D & I Manufacturing Co. 

= 74 Lafayette St. NEW YORK 

S RINGS BRACELETS BAR PINS WATCHES 
[Epa WAV W/@\N/OW/A WANA ANi/Q\N/AVIG\N/OVO W/@\1/QVOVQ,I/@N/OW/O,I/@ NOVA W/G,1/A\I/AV/O\i/@N/AOW/@,I/@/@\N/0VI(0V/0V/ON0V001000 
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Retail Advertising Department. 
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Special sales were conducted last year just 
prior ty Christmas by conservative retailers 
who hitherto rather decried such a procedure. 


One firm in the South writes: “Am having 


How Shall We Say It? 
The answer is 


“Say lt With Flowers!” 


We hardly think it is possible for any individual or 

firm to be more highly honored than we were in the 
attendance of Los Angeles people at the opening of our 
new store 


The flowers were beautiful beyond anything we have 


ever seen. Our opening was a marked success—in the 
number of our friends who so kindly came to attend our 
opening. How can we thank you for your presence and 
for the beautiful flowers you sent us? All we can say is 
we thank you. 


Montgomery Bros. 


JEWELERS 


Seventh Street at Hope 
The New Union Oil Building 





A DIGNIFIED EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION 
pecial sale with big ad. As a result I 
am doing twice as much business and have 
been selling old merchandise. Wrist watches 
in the lead of sales; small diamond _ rings 
next,” 
Another jeweler who 


uses newspaper 


Dolphin candlesticks of amber col- 
ored Venetian glass, $15 per pair 
oO many Americans 
have adopted thecus- 
tom of purchasing wed- 
ding gifts from Ovington’s 
that the very delivery 
iecords read like a social 
calendar of New York’s 
smartest weddings. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 39TH ST. 


\ 


: 


—- 
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THESE SMALL ADS BUILD BUSINESS 

pace generously throughout the year, writes: 
In our store there was no one thing that 
‘old a whole lot better than anything else. 


You ask what is the amount of our average 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
sale. That is impossible for us to give be- 
cause we have never tried to keep a record 
of this. It was gratifying to know that 
business has been better than the year be- 
fore, and let us hope that 1924 will be still 
better. Then if you can get rid of that 5 
per cent. war ‘hold-up,’ the jewelry busi- 
ness will be satisfactory all the way round.” 

Jewelers will find it interesting and help- 
ful to determine the amount of their 
average sale. Every buyer in every depart- 
ment store, conducting a first class jewelry 


-- _cnemnnaineneaaspemmmeiama 


FOREMOST AUTHORITY ON DIAMONDS AND WATCHES SINCE 1906 





1 beeutisul harderrred decign 
wrought in 18 Lore 


t hwacy white gold 
Hiet blue-white 
o reliel by @ delix 
ravnel, at 





ea wily priced « t 


$1060.00 















Bluing, Orange Juice, 
Brilliance 
and Diamonds 


By Joseph Krumrich 


me Sk Si ee ae ee ee ee ee er Oe ae ee ee, 


li you will forgive this rather undignified potpsurri / a neadlinc 
it will serve to forecast the comparisons of one kind ¢r another contained 
in the following paragraphs ‘in the attempt. to explain the diiference be 
tween two important elements in the value of a dizmond.' A friend of 
mine read @ bookict we iesued ac 
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Imagine, if you will, a vial of clear, pure water, colorless. Suppose 
you were to add to it a tiny drop of bluing such as the wash-lady uses in 
rinsing the clothes. ‘You can imagine how this would give a faint tinge 
of blue to the otherwise color id. That’s abcut what a meget en 


¢. Inetead-of blutag. suppow adden 
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But color is not brilliance. A blue-white diamond may be brilliant 
and a yellow diamond may be equally brilliant. We might consider one 






just as beautiful as the other if our ideas of beauty had not become es 
tablished by custom. It's like the vibahary types of women. An American 


sees nothing but ugliness in th 
. 





Brilliancy in a didmond is 
diamond is cut it has no brilli 
translucent pebble. When scieu 
—s, angles the diame ond be 


attained by cutting. Before the 
cy—it is dull and uninteresting like any 
ally cat and polished with 54 facets in 
es the flashing, brilliant ornamen 














In se lecti mK aH wmonds for pi firm we pay a high price for those 
er faint, and that are cut for the max.- 
vision between blue and the yellow is nar 





© care not to be influenced by the cheaper 





|. F. Krumrich Co. 


Hallmark Jewelers 


street Sign of the White Street Clock 


See ey Ee 


INFORMATION 
UNUSUAL 





DIAMOND 


SERVED 
CAPTION 


UNDER AN 


department keeps a record of this from year 
to year. Its purpose is readily apparent. 
Increases over 1922 reported by representa 
tive jewelers range from 8% per cent. to 40 
per cent. Clocks sold unusually well, due 
perhaps largely to the great building boom 
now in progress throughout the country. 

It may conservatively be stated that a 
study of the situation points to a very satis- 
factory year during 1924 for the progressive, 
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up to the minute retailer, who tells the world 
about his service and his carefully chosen 
merchandise. 
Fashion jewelry is advertised by certain 
jewelers with particularly good results. 
Valentine’s Day has never been played up 


Jaccard Reduction Sale 


For the Purpose of Reducing Inventory 
This offers a substantial saving from the regular plain figured prices on new, up-to- 
date Jaccard Quality Goods 













Ribbon Watches Solid Silver _ 
4 Aree My er poo cane. $550.00 Tea Set, 5 pieces . $440.00 
$30.00 Geta 98.00 Coffee Set, 3 pieces oees 78. 
$45.00 $ 00.00 Water Pitcher $ 48.00 
$50.00 hk Whi eld. 5S 29.00 Vegetable Dish, double........ $ 23.20 
$75.00 Sa Geta ‘nn evececes $ 45.00 Sandwich Tray S %. 
5 24.00 Covered Comport Dish $ 19.20 
Watches for Men * 
" : Sheffield 
$12.00 Well and Tree Plotter... .. .....4. CJ 
$15.00 Suger end Cr $10.40 
$12.00 Water Pitcher oe. eee $10.00 
$13.50 Chop Dish, covered . seees 1080 
$ 5.25 Casserole ... +. 8 420 
$ 5.50 Ple Plate ..... . $420 
Buffet Sets, Venetian Glass 


$20.00 Amber or Blue 







Flexible Bracelets $74.00 Crystal, 3 Pieces 
i eeee 

$ 54.00 White (eld. 5 wx ives 67.20 a ees eves 
$115.00 Platinum Top, 8 Seppbices $ sz00 | 

> Platioum Top. 3 Diesen 

Rings---White Gold 

$17.00 Green Onyx cee e $15.60 
$29.00 Bleck Onyx, Diamond Center. .....$25.20 


50°> REDUCTION ON ALL HOLIDAY BOX 5 STATIONERY 
Neo Refunds achanges 


JACCARD JEWELRY CO. 


1017-19 Walnut St. 











> 


REDUCTION SALE OFTEN ACCELERATES CASH 


RECEIPTS 


as a selling event as successfully as it might 
have been by the retail jeweler. What’s 
better, as a Valentine, than a gift from the 
retail jeweler’s establishment? Let the ad- 





Gift Suggestions 
For 6é 'H. E. R 29 


Powder Compact 
Bracelets 
Fountain Pen 


Bar Pin 

Mesh Bag 
Cologne Bottle 
Wrist Watch’ Enameled Pencil 
Diamond Ring Candlesticks 
Earrings Vase 

Silver Toilet Set Dresser Clock 
Pair Handy Pins Powder Pencil 
Picture’ Frame Cigarette Holder 
Vanity Case Memorandum Pad 
Lockets , Bridge’ Score 
Cigarette Case Rosary in Case 
Powder Case Card Case 

Lip Stick Writing Set 


For “‘HIM’’ 


Dress Sets (tuxedo or 
full dress) 


Searf Pin 
Belt Buckle 
Belt — Military Brushes 
Cuff Links Ash Tray 
Pocket Watch Desk Clock 
Wrist Watch Pocket Knife 
Watch Chain Cigar Cutter 
Cigarette Case Key Ning 
Pocket Flask Smoking Set 
Match Case Cigar Boxes 
Fountain Pen Emblem Button 
Rversharp Pencil Emblem Ring 
King Emblem Charm 
Cigarette Holder Bill Fold 


Christmas Gifts That Last 
at Your Jeweler 





ENTER?RISING ADVERTISING BY 


JEWELERS 


MILWAUKEE 


vertisement emphasize the fact that lasting 
affection may best be symbolized by a last- 
ing gift and Valentine’s Day is the day when 
every lover or sweetheart wishes to pledge 
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Silver StoneSet ~~ Tw “The =%! Fit Q 
Flexible Bracele eh FED PET “Watch Bracelet 


Set with , x sF 
Jet ——7E — —— ns | Datent 
Jade ve ys a ’ Applied 
Sapphire SS SSS == x for 
Amethyst SSS = BS) ‘Genema 2, Made in 
Topaz ees taps 1/10 Gold 
Emerald I sieiesermreinmmepeainmtan iinet aie aden i Filled 
Ruby ~y, and 
Crystal ada = SAY Sterling 
Silver 





Insist upon getting the genuine 


QUALITY BRACELETS 


originated by 


THE LEACH & MILLER CO. 


Attleboro, Mass. 


New York Chicago Cincinnati San Francisco 








1863 The policy that has satisfied our patrons for | 974 


OVER SIXTY YEARS 


still dominates this business 


WIGGERS & FROELICK, Inc. 
TRAYS AND SAMPLE CASES 
8 Catharine St., at Chatham Sq. New York 


Tel. Orchard 1156 
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ENAMELS 


FOR JEWELRY 





CARPENTER & WOOD, INC. 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
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his or her troth and symbolize affection in 
gn appropriate manner. 

Easter is another occasion of which in- 
sufficient advantage is taken by the jeweler. 
The great number of weddings that take 


‘~ aa ean % 

















The Price of Leadership 
: UCCES9, though widely 
sought by individuals and 
institutions slike, exacts 
certain penalties for ite at- 


taiument 

This store has come into such ® 
bigh degree of leadership, that some 
may barvor the idea that its gools 
cost more. How often do people 
form such false impressions of an i 
stitution that is successful! 

On the contrary, eny firm doing 
such an enormous volume of busi 
ness is enabled to sell « sing grade 
of Scag ngpegen at @ low price 

here is a vast difference. ie en 
“cheap” and “‘inexpensive’’ je eweiry 
You ill elwaye find an abundance 
of the inexpensive ‘pieces at thie 
store, having the sssurance that they 
are pot of the eheap variety 

Let this message guide you in your 
remaining Christmas purchases Re 
member that jewelry of the right 
type is appropriate for young end 
old alike. 


Bundosllpmeyerla © 


dewelers i 
Established Ie60 
Open Until Siz P. M. 
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A TIMELY CURE FOR THE HIGH-PRICED NOTION 
ABOUT JEWELRY STORES 





place at Easter give an opportunity to the 
jeweler to do some excellent pre-Easter ad- 
vertising. Easter occurs this year on April 


‘Advertising the Jewelry Store and Its 
Location 


OFS it pay to advertise the jewelry 
store and its location—and not mention 
the merchandise which is on sale in that 


FEN BRED (BIBAT, 


Give Her a Fan From Austria 


We . bought: the — entire 
Stock. of one of Vienna's 
fan makers and 
them direct, 
pr ices we 

to pa 

import 












Bromberg & Co. 


Jewelers and 
Silversmiths 





A DIRECT IMPORTATION FEATURED BY AN 


ALABAMA JEWELER 


eri The experience of Henry Oemisch, 
Ochester, N. Y., indicates that it does. 
following method of advertising may 


THE JEWELERS’ 


CIRCULAR 


give ideas to other. jewelers and their neigh- 
bors in towns and cities about the country. 

The Sagamore building, 101 East Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y., is an apartment hotel. 
Seven individual shops occupy the main 
floor stores of the building, their size de- 
pending «upon their needs. There is a 
jewelry store, a hat shop, a gown shop, 
a seller of oriental rugs, a large china and 
glassware shop, an optician’s and a_ book 
and stationery shop. Quite an assortment 
of shops—of the very highest grade—with 





DET YOuR, 











Bing: 7 a Yr 
Rosary Beads ei in 
Olocka 
Watches 
Gigazeite Gasea beers can really antici- 
Raby Braccieis pate Christmas joys 
Brooches this +“ if — accept 
your feweler’s services. 
ye He will be glad to show 
Ching you a large variety of 
Mesh Bags gifts at reasonable prices, 
Pearls from which, with his able 
, assistance, it will be easy to 
emenneed make. all your selections, 
f od 
GIFFORD WONSON, Inc. 


Jewélers Since 1836 
36 North Main St. 


182 South Main 8t. 


BARNES BROS. 
ARTHUR 0. TARDIFF 377 South Main St 
1503 Pleasant St. 
0. J. ROUSSEAU 
GEO. A. LAKE 1335 Pleasant 8t. 
1 South Main 8t. 
Granite Block A. A. FOURNIER 


12 East Main St. 
JOHN WILLIAMS 


96 Pledsant St. ARTHUR A. PLANTE 
FOSTER CO. Academy Bldg., Rdom 19 
— —_ SHARKANSKY'S 
1. T. BOYD 84 Second Bt. 
Diamonds and Watches Rear City Hall 
49 North Main St. 
0. DUMONT 
. . he =" 1456 Pleasant St. 
MULLEN BROS. 


‘‘Mullen Boys’’ Across From Steiger's 














A CO-OPERATIVE ANNOUNCEMENT FROM FALL 
RIVER, MASS, 


the best of merchandise both domestic and 
imported. 

The jewelry store is a typical jewelry 
store of the very highest class, with a few 
leather novelties and ornaments which are 
stocked by the jewelry store which does 
not have a gift department but which does 
carry a few gift department articles which 
are standard stock. 


Different Types of Advertising 

As an example of what can be accom- 
plished by small space advertising, the little 
3%” ad of Ovington’s, of New York, is 
illustrated. Jewelers might take a lesson 
from this and advertise in small space cer- 
tain specialties on different days. 

Bromberg & Co. advertise silver spe- 


cialties in a space of 5”, single column. 
Montgomery Bros., 


who recently opened 
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an elaborate new store in Los Angeles, Cal., 
show their appreciation of the public’s con- 
fidence in a distinctively designed announce- 
ment reduced from a space of 14” x 91%”, 

An inventory reduction sale was adver- 
tised by the Jaccard Jewelry Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., in a space of 7 inches, three 















A the smoker than one of the pipes bearing the 

name of the world’s leading pipe designers. 
Every day of the year when he’refils his pipe wilt 
‘‘He’’ be reminded of the thought in which this life- 
long pipe was given. 





‘G) tx. “Him” a pipe and establish a life-long 
friendship. No gift is more appreciated by 
Pe 


Here you will find a wide-assortment of 
Orlik, Alfred Dunhill and Kaywoodie 
pipe models at moderate prices. 


Everything for the.6moker except tobacco at 


Bunde&Upmeyerba 


dewelers 
Established 1880 
PLANKINTON ARCADE 


i : 
HIGH CLASS PIPES SOLD WELL HERE 


columns wide. The sale included jewelry 
silver and side lines, 

A jeweler one year brought his February 
sales up to 10 per cent. of the annual gross 
business—the best month outside of Decem- 
ber—by a special inventory sale which was 
wisely and extensively advertised. 

“The Price of Leadership,” made a strong 








fei | 
Our Diamond Rings Will Set 
Your Heart A-F utter 





Three. Splendid Example 


val Beauty and Value | 














$19.00 10 $1200.90 3 


"Chex 
Svs MEST CHARLES 





A THRILL IN THIS CAPTION 


caption for the advertisement of Bunde & 
Upmeyer Co., Milwaukee, Wis., reduced 
from 83%”, three columns wide. 

In Fall River, as in several other places, 
the progressive retail jewelers did some ex- 
cellent co-operative advertising during the 
holiday season, as evidenced by the accom- 
panying advertisement used in a space of 
1014”, double column. 
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NEW SPECIAL GIFT CHEST | 


NO CHARGE WITH 


1847 ROGERS BROTHERS 


SILVERPLATE 


Substantial Wooden Chest Attractively Covered in Blue with 
Gold Border Lined in Rich Grey for Striking Display Value. 




















Now Ready for Delivery 


J. W. JOHNSON 


14 Maiden Lane ‘New York 


Telephone Cortland 4644-4645. 
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NO. 11 
WATCH FUTURE ISSUES FOR NEW NUMBERS 


INDESTRUCTIBLE PEARL BRACELETS STRUNG ON CHAIN 


STERLING SILVER 


Buckles set with genuine Marcasite. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
Clasp closed 


MAIN JEWELRY CO. 243 W. 55th St., New York City 


ys 








_— THESE NUMBERS — THEY ARE REPEATERS 
14 Kt. Cameo Jewelry 


144K. engraved 4K. hand 
210. hand carved 263. carved full 
cameo ring ..... $2.50 cut figure cameo ring. 


gvallery mtg. 4 leave 
560 14k. Hand $3.50 
we Oe ae ae ee 570 .. Cameo 


Cameo Brooch Brooch. 
25Mm. $5.00 45Mm. $9.00 25Mm. $4.00 45Mm. F 
30Mm. 6.00 50Mm. 10.50 30Mm. 5.00 50Mm. .9. 
35Mm. 7.00 55Mm. 12.00 35Mm. .6.06 55Mm. 
40Mm. 8.00 60Mm. 1350 40Mm. 7.00 60Mm. 


Memo Selection on Request 


A. R. GAROFALO 


Manufacturer and Importer of Cameo Jewelry 


72 Bowery CORAL—CAMEOS—NOVELTIES _ New York 


No. 570-35 mm. 
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An Adam Period Creation 


HIS new creation designed after the work of the 

| Brothers Adam carries with it the artistic beauty so 

characteristic of the period from which the design 
takes its name. 


Authentic in every detail, this design will add to the attrac- 
tiveness of any silverware or jewelry creations. Let us show 
you samples and quote prices on brocading this or any of 
our popular period designs on your newest creations. 


Earl R. Mulchahey, =xsvivexc: mt 
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Advertising the Diamond 


Some dignified diamond advertising of 
rock & Co. of the same city, is shown. 
There is much human interest in this adver- 
rising. The touches of romance and bits of 
interesting information regarding the dia- 
mond, make the advertisement especially 
trong in appealing power. In the adver- 
sisement headed, “From Superstition to True 
\ppreciation,” the advertiser aptly desig- 
nates the diamond as “a flaming emblem of 
man’s highest concept of what is_ really 
beautiful.” 

Spring is one of the logical times to 
strongly advertise the diamond, as the 
mgagement ring appears at this time as 
inevitably as the Spring blossoms on the 
trees. 

Let me quote from a jeweler’s advertise 
ment that exactly describes the situation. 
IT HAPPENS EVERY SPRINGTIME 
“The salesmen in our diamond department 
might look at no calendars—read no spring 
poetry—pay no heed to balmy weather 
and still know full well the season. The 
charming, age-old coincidence—young men 
in numbers seeking solitaire diamond rings 
tells the story.” 

This being the special season of lovers 
and diamonds, there is every reason to ad- 
vertise and display the diamonds at this time. 

There are two styles of diamond advertis- 
ing in the advertisements of leading jewel 
ers of Los Angeles. Feagans & Co. has 
a slogan, “lamous for Diamonds,” and there 
is marked dignity and stateliness in all the 
wording of their advertisements. The key- 
note of their diamond advertising is “Safe 
guarding the Diamond Buyer.” Two points 
are emphasized repeatedly——protection to the 
customer by critical, expert selection of per 
fect diamonds only, and advantages of a 
choice from a diamond stock of great mag 
nitude, 
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The other large advertiser is Brock & Co. 
The advertising of this tirm also has a 
slogan, “The House of Perfect Diamonds,” 
jut assumes that the prospective customer 
will select his diamond only at a firm of 
reliable standing, and that there is no need 
to plant a seed of suspicion in the mind 
by talking of “safeguarding the diamond 
buyer.” 

The keynote of the diamond advertising 
of Brock & Co. is Romance, The salesmen 
will emphasize the flawlessness of the stone 
and mounting, and why it must be perfect, 
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She Dynasty of the Diamond never 


ends. 


“When your Diamond jewelry comes 
from The House of Better Gifts, it 
brings to you that superlative quality 
and art that fix the enduring value 
of good diamonds wisely selected. 


’ 
: 
\ 


Our selection of rings typifies the ex- 
clusive beauty of our Diamond jewel- 
ry. MBanted in platinum settings of 
original designs, with Diamonds 
alone, of in combination with gther 
precious stones, you have the widest 
choice, from the simplest solitaire 
to the most gorgeous achievement ot 
the jewelry art. 


dat & Ballou 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
7, % 
NEWPORT Fifth Ave» 57th St. MYAn 
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IWO DISTINCT TYPES OF DIAMOND 


regardless of size, in order to be a_ litting 
eift for a loved one, the kind of diamonds 
featured by Brocks, the artistry of Brock’s 
mountings, ete., but the main paragraphs of 
the advertisements are as poetical as Spring 
and present new thoughts to the readers 
about the fascinating stone. 

Who would overlook a heading that read: 

“DIAMONDS IN HIS WALLS” 

It appeals to the curiosity in us all, end 
the story undoubtedly was read. 

The incident used to follow the title was 
that: “In 1870 a Boer named Van Wyk 
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found diamonds m the walls of his house 
which had been built of mud from a nearby 
pond. This pond eventually became one of 
the now famous Kimberley mines.” The 
comments that were based on this episode 
were equally interesting. 

Another angle in which the diamond was 


Diamonds 


Tue Girt PREEMINENT 


HOLIDAY GIFT 
SUGGESTION BOOK 
may de had on request 


Starr 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
F)FTH AVENUE AT FORTY-SEVENTH 





ADVERTISING BY NEW YORK JEWELERS 


presented was “rom Superstition to True 
.{ppreciation.” This deals with the ancient 
superstitions, one in particular being men- 
tioned, “the diamond was believed to ward 
off lightning.” “One can readily see the ex- 
planation for this superstition among the 
ancients respecting the diamond. They saw 
that whenever light struck it there was al- 
ways a returning flash-—a repulse even for 
lightning. In this superstition you find a 
tribute to the natural brilliance of diamonds 
because prior to the Middle Ages gems were 
worn either in the rough or cut only in the 
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feultlessly cut and mounted with the finest artutry 


Be Visitors Welcome 
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AND HERE IS REAL ROMANCE AND INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE GEM OF GEMS BY A LOS ANGELES RETAIL JEWELRY ADVERTISER 
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Material Constantly on Hand 


“LE COULTRE’ 


FOR SERVICE 


BENJAMIN F. LEVY, Inc. 


IMPORTERS | 
15 West 37th Street, New York City 











Replenish Your Stocks With Haldiman Clocks Established 1880 


HALDIMAN & COQO., Inc. 


Eleven John St. at Broadway, New York 


For Years We’ve Sold But Clocks Alone 
But Now for Watches We’re Also Known 


SETH THOMAS JUNGHANS CHIMES NEW HAVEN 
WESTCLOX DOXA SWISS ANSONIA 
and 


INGERSOLL WATCHES 

















Arlington Comb Works 


Manufacturers of 


Hair Ornaments and Jewelry Novelties 
SALESROOM 


125 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Samples sent on request 





























ARE YOU GETTING 
YOUR SHARE OF 


Console Sets Sales? 


An unique and attractive Console 
Set, here illustrated, which will 
increase your sales and add 
prestige to your 1924 line. 
2-Candlesticks 714" High 
1 Bowl, 10” Diam., Plated 
on Nickel Silver 
Specially priced for January 
Complete, $7.50 Net. 
Samples cheerfully sent on request 


L. LURIA & SON 


THE SILVER HOUSE 
623 Broadway New York 
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crudest fashion, It was a gem cutter from 
Bruges, Belgium, who, in the XVth century, 
first discovered the full possibilities of cut- 
ting stones to produce a marvelous bril- 
liance.” Appreciation for beauty has replaced 
superstition, 

Especially dedicated to the engaged was 
the pretty advertisement entitled “On the 
Finger of a Goddess Newly Betrothed.” 
This is a fanciful account of the origin of 
the diamond. 

Donavan & Seamans Co. also advertise 
diamonds and their style is marked sim- 
plicity, rarely fanciful like Brock’s and sel- 
dom so exclusive-sounding as Feagans & 
Co. 

Every jeweler should have a style for his 
advertising. By your style you will be 
known. 

Bromberg & Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
featured imported fans in a space of 6 
inches, double column, 

A rather unusual line advertised by 
jewelers was the higher grade of pipes, 
featured by Bunde & Upmeyer Co. This 
was an excellent plan to bring into the store 
many people who really wanted something 
as masculine as this for a “regular fellow.” 
It opened the way to make sales in the 
regular jewelry line, 

The enterprise of the Milwaukee jewelers 
has been commented upon in this depart- 
ment on other occasions. Among the adver- 
tisements used during the holiday season, 
was the one shown which simply gave gift 
suggestions “for him” and “for her,” with- 
out mentioning the name of any particular 
jeweler whatever. The suggestions men- 
tioned were varied enough to appeal forcibly 
to anyone securing appropriate, lasting mer- 
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| le to secure one ring- 
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E 54 karat, square cut, enclosed b. 
Emerald, 9 r | 
white diamoncs 
It is-in oor window now 
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THE JEWELERS’ 


It would be difficult to find a more strik- 
ing caption than that used in the advertise- 
ment of Hess & Culbertson, St. Louis, Mo., 
“Our Diamond Rings Will Set Your Heart 
A-Flutter.” Fancy dinner rings are adver- 
tised under this caption from $186 to $387, 
and other diamond rings from $19 to $4.200. 

Another way of advertising an anni- 








A 46-Year Old Institution 


rv — 


The first national expositiou—the Philadelphia Centenmal, 
conunetnorating the hundredth birteday of the United States, 





(1876)—had just closed pus when Richard Seidel estab- 
A lished his jewelry store in Milwaukee. 


In the 46 vears that have since guue, jewelry purchased at this 
old institution has passed as heirloouw from generation to ge 

eryt aud, by its longevity, bears witnens to the quality of the 
swerchandise sold by the store of Richard Seidel, fne 





The founder built well upon « foundation of mtegrity from which a steadily sacreanng 
patronage bas resatted. 


Forty-six years of substantia! and healthy growth of Bichard Seidel, Inc. are an expresswn 
of appreciation on the part of our customers—appreciation of our meritorious service to thew 


RICHARD SEIDEL, Inc. 


1877 Grand Avenue and Second Street 1923 














IMPRESSIVE WAY OF SUSTAINING GOOD WILL 


versary is shown in the announcement of 
Hazeltine Bros., Kokomo, Ind. The ad 
appeared Oct. 27, and even at that early 


date, the jewelers wisely urged the purchase 
of Christmas gifts according to their “lay- 
away plan.” ‘This firm recently celebrated 
its 54th business anniversary. “The Gift 
Store of Kokomo,” makes an_ excellent 
slogan, and is in keeping with the movement 
now being encouraged to prove to the public 
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“YOUR JEWELER" 


NOT OVER-STRONG BUT ENTERPRISING EASTER ADVERTISING 


chandise from a reliable and responsible 
source, 

A friendly spirit of camaraderie is shown 
m the announcement of “welcome,” by 
Wright, Campbell & Ginder, addressed to 
Montgomery Bros., on the occasion of the 
latter’s removal to attractive new quarters 
on the same thoroughfare. Co-operation 
has always been better than inimical com- 
Petition, and the growth of a friendly co- 
operative spirit among retail jewelers is 
doing much to help the whole industry meet 
agressive outside competition. 


that the jeweler’s establishment is the great 
gift shop of the nation. 

Two distinctive ways of advertising dia- 
monds are used in the advertisements 
respectively of Udall & Ballou and Theo. 
B. Starr, both of New York. The copy in 
the first has strong appealing power. 
Readers were undoubtedly influenced by the 
advertiser’s statement, “When your diamond 
jewelry comes from the house of better gifts, 
it brings to you that superlative quality and 
art that fix the enduring value of good 
diamonds wisely selected.” 
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Wear One of 
Tut-ankh-amen’s 
Lucky Scarabs 


(as reproduced by) 
GRANAT'S Factory) 


—and have Good Fortunc 
and a long and Happy Life! 


The greatest jewelry novelty of 
the century. Faithful reproduc- 
tions of the Royal and Sacred 
Scarab (Royal Beetle) such as 
were discovered in the recently 
opened tomb of Tut-ankh-arren 
The Sacred Scarab in Barpins, 
Rings, Bracelets. Cuff Links, 
Necklaces, Scarf Pins — each 
ayticle a worderful educationa! 
sauvenir of the recent amaziae 
discoveries. 





Granat’s “Amon” Barpin 
Sterling Silver. Nile finish, $2.5¢ 
14K Green Gold, $7.50 
Neproducing King Tut-Ankh- 
vAmen's Royal signature in 


Egyptian sign writing—on 
each side of a Royal and 


bring Luck and a Happy Life, 















Scarab Bracelet 
Sterling Silver—$ J 
Nile Finish— 
(Ladies’ size, $1.25) 
A narrow bracelet with 
the Royal and Sacred 
Scarab as a_ bangle. 
Wear it for its Good 
Luecx and a guard- 
fan against evi Vi 


we 








“Scarab” 
Ring $2.50 Ring, $3.50 


Sterting Silver Sterling —_Bilver 
Scarab Ring, or- ae with the 
flane ing’s Signa:ure 
’ a with in Esyptian 
unportant Egyp- ieroglyphics. 


“King’s Seal” 


Men's size, 
D)) 

Latics Size 
3.90 


(in 14K Green 
Cold, $10) 


fion signs. Wear 
¢t for Luck and 
2 Long. Happy 
tffeot (In 14K 
Creen Gold, $10) 





Downtown, 160 Geary St. 
Mission Store and Factory 


2242-50 Mission St. 
#AN FRANCISCO 


1:1! order customers use this coupon 





GRANAT BROS., San Francieco 
Mnclosed find $%....... oe erseccese 


for which s¢nd MO B..seessseees 


AGGCOES 2.0. ccccccccccccscecscocecs 
i— (Tut-Ankh-Amen Coupon) 




















KING TUT STARTED SOMETHING 


ADVERTISER SHOWS 


AS THIS 
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Our New Spring Line 


OF 


Jewelry and Chains Do Not Sacrifice 


Gold alk’ Platinum Quality and Reputation 


for 


Is Now Ready Price—Price—Price 
Full line of 


REMEMBER 
We are now manufacturing the well-known Concord Watches 


line of gold and platinum jewelry formerly 


manufactured by Milton L. Ernst, and ‘ 
which is noted for its quality and artistic Ribbon Strap Pocket 


design. 














8-Day Watches in Leather. 
Folding Cases for Traveling. 








For the Jobbing Trade Only 


Material for our Watches always on hand 


J. M. Jablow & Co. Concord Watch Co. 


Incorporated 


88-90 Gold Street New York 15 Maiden Lane, New York 
















































































vo. ROG 18 K 
White Gold filigre 
mounting. Hand 10° point brilliant 
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Set with emi-no 
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HERE is an exclusive beauty 

and distinctive craftsmanship 

about HELEN RINGS that 
must be seen to be fully appreciated. 
Wrought in a manner worthy of 
rings thrice the cost~—yet priced to 
give dealers a good profit and quick 
turnover. 


Your request for a selection sent 
ON APPROVAL will receive 
prompt attention. 


HELEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Office: Factory: 
40 Clinton st. NEWARK, N. J. 475 washington st. 
Al J. Siegel, Sales Mer. Nat Drobner, Rep. 
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Something New 


and Different! 
Pendant Watch Case 


Like Hand Bag on Reverse Side. 
Whole Field Protected 
| Patent Rights for Sale, or Manufacture 
| on Royalty. Act Very Promptly! 


EXCLUSIVE RINGS + POPULARLY PRICED Ilia Address ““A5366,”’ care Jewelers’ Circular 
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An Original Advertising Plan 


Knterprising Jeweler Puts Patron’s Opinions of Him and His Store and His Answers in Booklet Form 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Robert 


Nattan 
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ACK A, HURLBUT, Fort Dodge, lowa, 
M a, born With a creative instinct which 
applies profitably in his retail jewelry 
business. ‘Those who do not realize the 
alue oof humor in business, may well 
salle a Jesson from his enterprising methods. 
ast Spring he sent out a letter accom 
panied by a check for 25 cents, which he 
wmounced was in payment for the reader's 
reading the 


jew minutes time spent in 
letter. As the check was good until Jan 
uary 1, many recipients kept it until they 
made their Holiday purchases. It was also 
good for 10% discount on sales” of $5.00 
or more. The letter, moreover, helped the 
jeweler to verity his mailing list and to 
secure some helpful and amusing replies. 


ONLY 
WHAT'S GOOD 


NOTICE 


This check is good 
for 25c on any cash 
sale or 


10% 
on sales of $5.00 or 


more. 


Pay IN TRADE TO 


FORT DODGE, IOWA. 


people who have already dealt with 
me. | want to know if they have found 
me as good as my word. Unless every 
deal in this store is satisfactory to the 
customer in every way, | feel that | 
have not made good on my promise of 
satisfaction, which is given on every 
transaction made here. 

This postal card will cover these 
points, and also assure me that your 
name and address is right on my list. 
Having your address right insures that 
you will get any souvenirs or advertis 
ing matter that I may send out later. 
\ wrong address means wasted postage 
to me and disappointment to you, 

Save the check, as it is good up to 


MARCH 21, 1923 


tHE HURLBUT SAVINGS CHECK 
THE ORDER OF “PPA. Hart yFdortleg026 


Twenty five cents in trade or ten per cent on/gfy cash sale of $5.00 ormore. 





s not transferable -only 
one check to apply on 
any casn sale-1s not 


GOOD UNTIL 
JAN.1,1924 











valid on credit accounts. 


JEWELER 


SENT GOUT BY RETAIL JEWELER WITH HIS QUESTIONNAIRE TO REIMBURSE PATRONS FOR TIME 
EXPENDED 


Some of the replies took full advantage of 


the opportunity to answer all the questions 
asked by Mr. Hurlbut, particularly the one 
“What is the worst thing you know about 
my store?” 
The letter sent out with the check read 
as follows : 

You will tind enclosed a check for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. to pay 
you for the five minutes time spent in 
reading this letter, filling out the postal 
card and mailing it back to me. (The 
postage 1s already paid.) 

I tind your name on a long list: that 
has accumulated during my_ thirty-live 
years in business in lfort Dodge, and | 
just wonder how you and I stand, an‘ 
the only way [I can tind out is to write 
and ask. 

Groceries, we have to have every day, 
but no man can be buying jewelry all 
the time, so if I can know that a man 
feels friendly toward me and my bus 
iness, it helps a lot, even if he can’t be 
in every day or two. We all have 
some influence and the good will of a 
neighbor is sometimes worth more than 
money, 

So before going out after a lot of 
new customers I just thought I would 
try to find out how T stand with the 


January 1, 1924, for twenty-live cents 
in trade up to five dollars, and ten per 
cent on ali amounts from five dollars 
up. We cannot accept but one check 
on any one purchase. 

Let's fill out the postal card right 
now and mail it, so we can get our 
list all corrected in time for the spring 
business. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mack A. Heuresct. 

Thank you. 

This letter pulled over 400 replies. This 
vave the jeweler an opportunity to respond 
as follows: 

About eight months ago—W ednesday, 
March 21st—I wrote you and asked 
several questions about my store; how 
I could make it better, etc., and if we 
had your correct address. You will 
also remember [ enclosed a postal for 
your reply. 

This being a favor for my own in 
terest I did not expect everyone to 
answer, but a great many of them 
did. And although I am still getting 
replies I do not want to wait any 
longer in letting you know just what 
my friends think about me and my 
business. Of course, it is very inter- 


esting to me and as long as you are 





on my mailing list you also doubtless 
have an interest in what others have 
said. 

Strange as it may seem our enemies 
frequently flatter us and encourage us 
to further mistakes and then laugh with 
glee when we meet disaster through 
their encouragement and misguidance. 
Consequently when we = desire just 
criticism, we had better go to our 
friends, they will usually tell us the 
truth, even if it hurts, and thereby help 
us to avoid some of our mistakes. 

So far I have received 418 replies to 
my March letter and I have done my 
best to put them in order to determine 
exactly what they thought, both good 
and bad. Where the criticism has come 
from a lack of knowledge of mer- 
chandising I have tried to explain the 
point. Where very practical sugges- 
tions were made for improvement. I 
tried to explain why they have not been 
carried out before this. A number of 
criticisms are made from rumor and 
gossip, and to these [I have made no 
reply. 

Anyway I am gratified at the result 
and whether you bothered to answer or 
not, fF certainly appreciate your in- 
terest manifested in reading my letters 
and thank you for the time you have 
taken to do it. A friend is a friend, 
whether they buy jewelry or not, and 
believe me, I am glad to learn that I 
have so many friends. My store is 
your home whenever you have an op 
portunity to make it so. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mack A. Hurisur. 

P. S. The trade coupons enclosed 
in the March letter are still good until 
January 1, 1924. 


The replies received by Mr. Hurlbut, 
were printed in booklet form, on excellent 
paper stock. The first page of the booklet, 
contained a facsimile of the post card ques- 
tionnaire. In the booklet, Hurlbut says: 

“What pleased the ‘author’ most, was that 
although postage was paid (and it was the 
largest postal card Uncle Sam would let 
me have), many of my friends (both good 
and bad) cauld not find room on it to ex- 
press themselves, so went and = got paper, 
pens, ink and envelopes, and took their 
time (and time is money) and wrote me 
nice letters. (That is, some of them were 
not so nice.) .But anyway they spent more 
money to cover more postage. To these 
friends (both good and bad) I sure wish 
now to express my appreciation and thanks. 
| would like to include their letters in this 
volume and print them in full, but I have 
got to send this book through the mail. So 
anyway, after this interruption, you go on 
reading the book, while I keep on ex- 
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All Ready for Use 


A Real 
Platinum Plating 


Solution 


Finest on the Market 
Plates White and Bright 


Sold at $15.00, $25.00, $50.00, $100.00 Sizes 





Made _ by 


The Davis Products Company 


316 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


February 6, 1924. 

















WATCHES ! 


Oval 6% Ligne and 
Rectangular 6° Ligne | 
15 Jewel Movements 


(or) Complete in 
14K, 18K or 20K Cases 


We Sell Jobbing Trade Only 











We have also a large stock of 
12 size lever watches. 


Moise Hirsch, Inc. 
Importers of Watches 


6 Maiden Lane New York 
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are so set that they create the same display as an 
all diamond watch. 


No. 505. 51% Ligne, 17 Jewel, All Platinum Top 

on 18K Watch. The 4 Sapphires and 8 Diamonds 
As heretofore, we once again feature a beautiful 
watch decidedly different, yet well within the 
reach of the big watch buying public. 
A design created and finished to meet the de- 
mands of everf the most discriminating. 
Its movement, its quality and all its other fine 
lines add greatly to its salability and resalability. 
An initial order will convince you. 


Complete lines of Platinum and 
Diamond set watches. Also gen- 
eral line of 14 and 18K White and 





Green Gold watches. 


MODERN WATCH CoOwunc. 


“Importers of Swiss Watches 


106 FULTON ST. 
NEW YORK 


























DIAMOND 
MOUNTINGS 
MADE IN 
IRIDIO PLATINUM 
COMMERCIAL PLATINUM 
AND 


18K. WHITE GOLD 


) KAUFMAN MF6.Co 
| MFG.JEWELERS | 
100 WEST 21 ST. 
NEW YORKo 


BAR-PINS SCARF-PINS 
DIAMOND EMBLEMS 


AND 


SPECIAL ORDER 
WORK OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
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Retail Advertising Department. 
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pressing my thanks and appreciation for the 
ietters which I dare not print. “ 

The letter is signed with the colloquial, 
“Mack.” 
3 to the question, “What is a 
erst thing you know about my store? 
= this reply: “Some of us think it 1s 
otuine. It seems as if more moderate- 
priced goods would serve the public better 
in the present hard times. - 

The jeweler in his answer proves his 
ise in that he is convinced that he 
a 5c and 10c store and a com- 
itimate jeweler at the same time. 
He says: “Now here is a real constructive 
criticism, but like some of my wife’s plans, 
it won't work. The people are now being 
served to the limit by moderate priced mer- 
chandise. In fact, a multitude of con- 
sumers are cheating themselves out of their 
own eye teeth, trying to find price instead 
of quality and merit. To an honest-to- 
God jeweler, there is no compromise be- 
tween Gold and Brass, between real value 
and spurious, any more than there 1S a 
compromise between Good and Evil. Say, 
| could write a book about this. Stuff 
is good as you mention it, and I am happy 
to say that there is a medium between the 
en-cent store stuff and good jewelry, but 
it takes a liar to sell it. When I was a 
kid my mother told me I was a rotten liar, 
or words to that effect. Since I got mar- 
ried, my wife keeps remarking to the same 
effect, so I have come to believe it. So I 
just have to keep plodding on, remembering 
that ‘All that glitters is not gold,’ and that 
the gold dollars that are offered to us every 
day as 68-cent bargains, usually turn out 
to be brass and only worth about 17 cents 
a pound. 

“Oh, yes, I almost forgot about that 
exclusive business. Our pride in exclusive- 
ness, a word I do not like, is that I have 
worked 35 years to build a good name, and 
the true confidence of my customers, and I 
will not prostitute this good name or this 
confidence for profit. Play that over on 
your think tank and see if it sounds like 
‘jazz,’ ” 

In answer to question 7 sent out on the 
post card, “In what way do you think I 
can make this a better store?” readers gave 
many suggestions. One reader suggested: 
“Do Rural and Outlying advertising.” 

Hurlbut’s reply: “Now here is a gilt- 
edged suggestion. ‘Doing Rurals’ seems to 
be what many people are most fond of 
(pardon me, Mr. Cohen), but like golfing, 
whisting, pooling, and sewing, I never seem- 
d to care very much for ‘Doing’ Rurals.’ 
As to out-LYING advertising, I have been 
an interested reader of advertising for many 
years, especially lately, and OUT-LYING 
Just can’t be done.” 

Another reader ventured: “By 
your clerks smile like the boss.” 
Said Hurlbut: “There was never but one 
face made like mine, and just like my luck, 
twas wished on me. Will you please call 
at the store some day, and tell me confiden- 
tially, just what you got against my clerks?” 

Another: “Cut expenses and make cheap- 
€ prices,” 

“Now here is a good constructive idea 


good sel 
cannot be 
petent, leg 


having 
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that I have been thinking about for 35 
years, and I know a lot of other birds who 
think seriously along the same lines. But 
like our daily weather conversations, we 
don’t seem to get anywhere. It is a good 
deal like an optimistic friend of mine that 
wanted to make a million dollars. He con- 
ceived the idea of writing a book and selling 
a million copies at a dollar per. My friend 
died in the poor house and was buried in 
potter’s field. No flowers, please.” 

Said this one: “Issue catalogues to out 
of town customers twice each year, June 
and December.” 

“Thank you, but I tried this out in 1902. 
I got four orders, and just paid the printer 
the last installment of $10, yesterday. You 
know it’s this way—you get the catalogue 
free, but I have to pay for them. For 
further information, must refer you to my 
former chapters about what Mother told 
me, and also the ‘verse’ about ‘out-LYING’ 
advertising.” 

“Keep on your good advertising,” said 
an enterprising reader. 

“This is a dandy. (I should hope so. I 
have been working on this book since last 
March, but I am about through, and am 
anxious right now to find someone to in- 
troduce me to my wife, when I start back 
home. Night and day, and then some friend 
suggesting that I might make it a better 
store by ‘sticking around’ more. Thank 
you, Mrs. B. I think it’s good myself, and 
I know that it is hard for you to smile right 
now. Anyway I wish you to know that I 
appreciate your compliment.” 

Again the power of advertising is sug- 
gested: “By advertising.” 

“You see I am following your advice. 
Say, boy, I have contracted for advertising 
when my hungry wife was sitting by the 
kitchen window, watching for the neighbors 
to bring her food. Pardon me, but don’t 
mention advertising to me. However, if 
you wish to commit suicide in an innocent 
and harmless way, go talk to my wife about 
1,7 

Even the Ku Klux did not escape. Said 
this reader: “By giving up your member- 
ship in the Ku Klux Klan.” 

“Ye Gods, what kind of a yellow dog 
color do you think I am? I have read of 
this Ku Klux stuff, but I never saw one. 
Perhaps it is a good thing I didn’t see one 
yet to know it, for they hang people for 
murder, and I don’t want to get hung. 
Someone told me that they used a ‘Burning 
Cross,’ as some kind of flum-a-diddle, in 
their order. The man that picked out a 
burning cross for this bunch certainly had 
more brains than I thought the whole outfit 
had. He had a fine sense of fitness of 
things. Here we have been struggling along 
for a couple of thousand years, trying to 
establish the Cross, bathed in blood and 
dedicated to humanity, as an emblem of 
what’s good and reverent in this life. It 
has been an emblem that has led men in the 
march of civilization, and we have been 
led to believe that it was the emblem of 
law and order, a harbinger of peace and 
good will among men, and now they burn 
it to typify their ambition! What next 
would they burn? This is about the only 
real bad thing that I was never accused of 
before, except rape, and now it comes to 
me at this time of life. 
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“But I am interested in this gang. I 
am most interested in keeping them OUT. 
We just dare not kill them right off— 
some of us might get hung. May I suggest, 
that we buy them a little worthless island 
somewhere down near the South Pole and 
let them start a little government all their 
own, where every man is his own lawyer 
and mob law and revolution could be theirs 
every day. If an island is to be bought I 
will chip in my share, and I believe my wife 
would (if she could get any money out of 
me). The only string I would tie to my 
subscription for buying that island would 
be that it be called Coward Island. I thank 
you, my friend, for calling my attention 
to the fact that my house might be on fire. 
It is the act of a friend. Moral—You can’t 
make the world better by burning The 
Cross.” 

An affidavit is signed in the ‘back of the 
booklet, certifying that the contents is an 
exact compilation of all the questions and 
answers to the questionnaire. It is sub- 
scribed and sworn to before a notary public 
of Webster County, Iowa. 

It will pay any jeweler to write for a 
copy of Mr. Hurlbut’s booklet. Hurlbut 
knows human nature and knows how to get 
100% favorable publicity. His advertising 
and publicity campaigns are original and 
have made him the much talked-of “Mack.” 

Another folder distributed by him, meas- 
uring 344 x 6% inches, printed in blue and 
red on Indian tone paper was entitled, “The 
Proof of the Pudding, Thirty-fifth Anni- 
versary.” On the back cover, under the 
caption, “Putting the ‘Fact’ in Satisfac- 
tion,” was this inspiring little bit: 

“It is very gratifying to one after having 
passed over a third of a century, in one 
line of business, among one’s neighbors and 
friends, to still find a confidence, so great 
as to draw so generous a response to an 
advertisement. One at times is prone to 
feel that honesty of purpose, and a high 
ideal are not appreciated by the general 
public. This not only proves the contrary, 
as does the continued success of this store, 
but best of all naturally stimulates one to 
still higher ideals, and a greater strength 
of purpose. P. T. Barnum said, ‘The 
American People like to be Humbugged.’ 
Abraham Lincoln said, ‘You can’t fool all 
the people all the time.’ The Bible says, 
‘A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.’ I’ve picked mine, now you 
choose.” 

The two inside pages of the folder were 
occupied with half-tone reproductions in 
blue (otherwise we could reproduce, for 
it is worth it) of the Hurlbut jewelry store 
around which was gathered a large crowd 
on the occasion of the anniversary celebra- 
tion. The inscription under the cut is char- 
acteristic of Hurlbut: “Archie D. McQuil- 
kin, the furniture man, built his new six- 
story building right across the street from 
me, I presume, so I could take pictures of 
my crowds from his windows. Anyway 
that’s where this picture was taken, and 
at that it only shows about eighteen of my 
clerks, the police and just about half the 
crowd. The street car made one of its 
semi-occasional trips just when Henry 
Hemmen wanted to ‘shoot.’” 

Keep on Hurlbut, you’re enterprising, pro- 
gressive and original. 
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Quality Watches at Reduced Prices 


We are overstocked and therefore quote these 
prices, which are good only till February 28th. 
Terms to suit. New List March Ist. 
1O‘%~L. 16). lever, 14kt., ail shapes 
10Y4L. 16). lever, 14kt. filled, all shapes....... 5.15 
1O4AL. 16). lever, 14kt. filled, 4 Sapp. tonneau 6.75 

J 

] 

I 
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1OYL. 6J. lever, 14kt. filled, all shapes..... 4.50 

1OY“L. OJ. cyl. 14kt. filled, all shapes........ 3.75 
10 16J. lever, 20yr., y. g. conv., rd. and oct., 

we and eng. . isine ey ace see 7.50 

de: ACRAS MBER BS BOVE .: < occas. nx iss ae 

.. 14kt 16 J. lever, rectangular .............. 1025 

. 14kt. 15)., rect., all styles ........ ‘ike ae 

. Z0kt. 17J. rect., all styles .. 14.00 

. 15J. 14kt. filled, 4 Sapp. rect.. ret | 

. 1OJ. cyl. 14kt. filled, 4 Sapp. rect......... ido 

6). lever, 14kt. filled, rect............ 7.75 

. OJ. cyl. 14kt. filled, rect......... -. gee 

Bop Bos. sewer, B4kt. RHEE FOCL.....6.65.5..0.. BD US Unassembled 

. 14kt. 15). oval, all styles sie 12.00 } 
. 14kt. filled, 15J. tonneau, tulip....... 9.75 


LLLd. 
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Samples Sent Upon Request 











54% Ligne : Pi h 
SOMETHING NEW | One-Piece Shank 


YL. OJ. lever, rect., 14kt. filled 


"GI. lever, rect. onds, 14d, filled ............ @ 1 SIMSON BROS. 
Korrekto Watch Co., lw, || si ial Ge. New York 


Manufacturers and Importers 


37 Maiden L zene New York 


























25-Year White Gold Filled 


with Ribbon and Box 











SUX jewel lever 
litteen jewel lever 
With mesh bracelet 


=a Solid 14 Karat White Gold 


jaz) TT —— 4) 
S44 i | with Ribbon and Box 
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Kohlbusch Special “A”? Diamond Balance = Petced: Jewel 4... 0.65 cee 
Seventeen jewel iijan Walia iam ~<e» One 


aan Kohlbusch, Sr. “ag Kighteen Karat $2.00 extra 
The Original House of Kohlbusch Net 60 Days or 5% Off for Cash 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Balances epee Weights of Precision - | LEON HIRSCH Corporatio n 


ESTABLISHED 1859 SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Cffice: 41 Union Square West Factory: 149 New York Ave. Kye ) Cit 
NEW YORK JERSEY CITY, N. 3. 7-39 Maiden Lane New York City 
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How Co-operative Advertising Effected 
Better Feeling and Better Business 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 

















IVE years ago the jewelers of Milwaukee, 
Wis., represented just so many individ 
val stores, catering to a certain class of 
trade and each trying to take the business 
away from the other. There was in exist- 
ence at that time an idea which still prevails 
in many places, that there is a certain amount 
of business to be gotten, and that it behooves 
cach merchant to get his share of it, chiefly 
by outplaying his competitor, The smaller 
concerns nursed a traditional grudge against 
the larger stores, founded on a no less fool- 
ish notion than that the larger places of 
husiness were taking an unfair advantage 
of the smaller ones, and that the “little fel- 
low” had to use every trick known to. the 
ventle art of “merchandising” —in the sense 
then applied to the term—to make a living. 
Today the Milwaukee jewelers have be- 
come nationally known for the spirit of co- 
operation with which they are making earn- 
est and ethical efforts to increase the amount 
of business done by the jewelry industry as 
such, and for the unqualified success they 
are having in yearly increasing the total 
amount of business done in jewelry stores 
of the city. The jewelers as a group are 
making comprehensive appeals to the buying 
public, bringing out the value of the stocks 
in trade carried by jewelers, rather than the 
personal attributes of one firm. 

Instead of scowling whenever a rival con 
cern comes out with some novel advertising 
plan, the entire retail industry rejoices at 
each new ad, for they have come to realize 
that the greatest good of the greatest num 
her of jewelers depends upon creating in the 
wblic mind the conviction that jewelry gifts 
are the proper kind of gifts to buy for all 
They are taking cognizance of 
the fact that if one jeweler prospers on the 
merits of the goods on his shelves, the rest 
f the jewelers must reflect a certain share 
of prosperity, for they are offering to the 
public the same general class of gifts, witli 


«CASIONS, 


the same gencral advantages. 

It all came about five 
some broad-minded member of the Milwau- 
kee Jewelers’ Club, which at that time was 


an 


years when 


ago, 


obscure group without any definite aim, 
rought out the great truth that the jeweler’s 
greatest competitor is not the jeweler across 
he street, but rather the merchant in other 
lines of business, who is getting a large pro 
portion of the public money that the jewelers 
The 


minds of 


themselves might just as secure. 


well 
wht readily took in the 
ther jewelers present, and before the close 
f 4] 


root 


le mecting several of the more progres 
‘Wwe members of the club, including the presi 
dent, IK. 1. Feiling, became ardent believers 

the idea that the future of the jewelry 
Usiness lay not in crowding competitors out 

business, but rather in the 
amount of business to be bet ween 


increasing 
divided 
the established firms. 


\t each subsequent meeting the principle 
mvolved found more disciples, until President 
leiling thought the time ripe to take definite 
steps for a co-operative concerted effort to 
educate the public to the desirability of buy- 
ing jewelry for gift and other purposes. His 
lirst step, after being assured the support of 
the organization, was to enlist the aid of 
Harry Grant, at that time advertising mana- 


ver for the leading local newspaper. These 


stitution, .As is commonly the case in enter- 
prises of this kind, the general interest in 
the matter soon subsided, and many of those 
whose interest in the first place had to be 
stimulated to the point of white heat before 
they could be induced to join in the under- 
taking, sat back to let the other fellows take 
the initiative in any further work. No one 
seemed to be particularly anxious to carry 
the burden of repeating the feat of President 

















PVO ATTRACTIVE ADVERTISING CARDS IN COLOR 


two men personally spent an entire week in 
visiting every jeweler-member of the club, 
and soliciting funds for the first Milwaukee 
jewelers’ co-operative advertising campaign. 
So diligently did they work that in’ that 
comparatively short period of time a fund of 
$4,000 was raised as a budget for advertising 
“(atts: That Last.’ 

(‘o-operative advertising at that time was 
something entirely new to the buying public 
of Milwaukee, which hardly knew what to 
inake of it. [lowever, the propaganda mat 
ter distributed through window cards, news 
paper advertising and bulletin boards 
instrumental in securing substantial mereases 
to the amount of money taken in by local 
jewelers, in spite of the fact that inexperi 
ence resulted in the loss of many dollars that 
might have been invested to bette: 
tave had the relative value of the 
mediums been better known. 

\fter the first big success of the co-op 
erative advertising plan of the Milwaukee 
Jewelers’ Club, it became an established in- 


Was 


advan 


various 


USED IN 
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AGGRESSIVE 
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CAMPAIGN BY JEWELERS 


and so the next few years in’ the 
development of the proposition were char- 
acterized by somewhat of a slump in activity. 

However, the seeds that were sown during 
that first campaign took deep root, and while 
their foliage for the following few years was 
net particularly brilliant, they were ready to 
bear fruit just as soon as those came who 
willing to cultivate them. What 
1920, coupled 
conditions, 


ad 
with 
resulted in 
that year going down on record as the ban 
ner year m the Milwaukee jewelry industry. 
Success, as it sometimes does, had the effect 


Vere 
vertising done in 


favorable 


Wads 


economic 


false sense of se 
They thought they could 
basking in the light of public favor, 
and consequently, the amount of co-operative 


of giving local jewelers a 


curity. nm for- 


Oo 
20 


evel 


advertising done during the period imme 
diately following was small and not so well 
irganized, 

The result and 
a lesson long to be remembered. 
during 1921 and 1922 fell far 


was disastrous, served as 
susiness 


below the 
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Tonneau shape case. 





PRICE 












In Solid White Gold, 14K Case....... 
In 25-Yr. White Gold Filled Case..... 


Samples Cheerfully Sent to Any Rated Jeweler 
Eska Manufacturing 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


QUALITY 


Above Everything Else 





What good is a watch that looks nice and is sold cheap if it won't 
perform the function that a timepiece is intended for? 
is obvious. That’s why we put QUALITY first. 


Here is a beautiful 9 L.—15 Ruby Jewel watch that is recognized 
for its accuracy. It is contained in a 14K Solid White Gold case. 
It may be had in either tonneau or cushion shapes. 


This movement can also be supplied in 25-year White Gold filled 


WE ARE WAY DOWN ON 


$11.75 net 
8.75 net 


Co. 


The answer 
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Hand-Made 
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18 Kt. White Gold 
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Jridio- Platinum 
SPECIAL ORDER 
WORK 


| J o! ANSON Brothers 
NEW YORK 
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ROSEN & LOSEFF 


Fine Platinum 
Mountings 
71 Nassau St. 


New York 
Cortland 1960 









Deltah Indestructible “Deliah| 


$2.50 
pS RKRALDAAL 6 ddd Ld ee SR DABEERES SY EXERCESE DA $2.75 


a cnc CO cites ccs cod $3 95 


Our Special Geneine Deltah Indestrectible French 
Deltah Jeanette Pearls, fine lustre, put wp ia fancy plush gift cases. 


No. JC-266. With 14K solid white gold No. JC-268. With 14K solid white gold 
genuine diamond set, fancy ane clasp; spring ring; length, 24 inches. 
length, 24 inches. Each $3.95 Each $2.75 
No. JC-267. With 14K solid white gold Also a complete stock of Standard Deltab 
spring ring; length, 18 inches. Pearls. Write for our 336-page cata- 
Each $2.50 logue —— 
Wholesalers to the 


Joseph Hagn Co. oer uinenat* Chicago, IIl. 























DIAMONDS CUT, RECUT AND REPAIRED 


Our specialty is the prompt om efficient cutting of your difficult and 
ordinary gems in our own factory under the care and supervision of 
none but experts. Write Us for References and Prices. 


Emerald Cuts, Marquise Shapes, Pear Shapes, etc. 


{. R. PEREIRA s © © (Formerly With Eduard Van Dam) 
Cutters of Diamonds Exclusively 
64 Fulton Street New York City 
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36 Garnet Street 








Adaptable and Dependable 


That is what manufacturers of quality merchan- 


KENLOC 


Engine Turning Machines 


Multiple Type 


KENLOC MFG. CO. 


Providence, R. I. 











WINTER MAKES RING FIT LOOSE 


Make them fit right with our “Justrite,” while 
customers wait. Order now by the name “Justrite” 
—stamped on each one. Solid bands of gold, 
springy, smooth, durable. 9 different widths— 
sold loose, so you can get any widths as you need 


them! — ORIGINAL and BEST. 


card showing 9 widths upon request 


0. E. LEHMANN & CO., Mig. Jewelers, 29 John St., N.Y. 
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BORO MEDAL and BADGE CO. 


INT 
= .. JURCENSEN, Prop. 123 Fifth — NEW YORK 


THE BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
Price $1.00 
11 John St., 
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standard the jewelers had been led to ex- 
pect, and much speculation was made as to 
the probable cause of the slump. Economic 
conditions were blamed, but these failed to 
explain why jewelers should suffer more 
than other lines of business. Many were 
content to look at matters from a fatalistic 
angle, but the more progressive jewelers felt 
that something could and should be done to 
improve matters. 

Once more the contingencies of the time 
came up for discussion at the meetings of the 
Milwaukee Jewelers’ Club, which by now 
had come to be an active organization, keen- 
ly cognizant of the principles involved in 
successful merchandising, and needing only 
the leadership of capable men to make it a 
powerful factor in the advancement of the 
industry in this territory. Analysis of pre- 
vailing conditions brought out the fact that 
the jewelers were made to suffer from the 
large amount of well-prepared advertising 
that was being done by other lines of retail 
business that might be considered a rival of 
the jewelry business. Department stores 
were using their tremendous mechandising 
power to build up the business of their 
jewelry departments, and in many cases were 
successful in selling articles of jewelry at 
prices higher than those asked by the jewel- 
ers. Retailers of other kinds of merchandise 
were making a strong bid for public favor 
by advertising of a much more compre- 
hensive nature than that employed at the 
time by the jewelers. 

The success of previous attempts at co- 
operative advertising was reviewed, and it 
was decided that what could bring results if 
done on a small scale, could bring greater 
results if done on a larger scale. A new 
advertising committee was formed, with 
Henry Rank, of the firm of Rank & Mot- 
teram, prominent downtown jewelers, as 
chairman, and a drive for funds was inau- 
gurated. 

During earlier campaigns the jewelers of 
the city had been divided into five classes, 
according to the volume of business done by 
each, and on this basis a budget was pre- 
pared, establishing an approximate quota for 
each class, and for each member thereof, on 
the basis of the probable benefit that would 
be derived by each. Once more the solicita- 
tion for campaign money was completed in 
record time, and through the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the retail, wholesale and manu- 
facturing jewelers of the city, a $5,000 fund 
was soon oversubscribed. This amount, 
coupled with the experience in investing that 
had been gained in previous campaigns, was 
entirely adequate for the purpose. 

Under the skilled guidance of Mr. Rank, 
whose publicity proclivities make him ad- 
mirably suited for the position of chairman 
of the co-operative advertising committee, 
the committee, working hand in hand with 
President A. C, Hentschel, has worked out, 
during the fall of 1923, an advertising cam- 
paign that has aroused the highest comment 
from authorities all over the country. The 
results attained have made 1923 another ban- 
ner year, in spite of many unfavorable con- 
ditions that existed in the general retail 
business situation, 

A careful budget was prepared, making 
sensible appropriations for the various ad- 
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vertising mediums. The English-speaking 
newspapers of the city were given a certain 
proportion, window cards were prepared and 
distributed, and 50 bulletin boards at advan- 
tageous points in the city, and surrounding 
it, were leased and an appropriate design for 
them created. These three types of adver- 
tising were chosen because the jewelers felt 
that newspaper display ads and billboards 
would reach most people in the quickest time 
for the least amount of money invested. The 
window display cards were used, with a view 
of connecting the various stores with the 
general ads, and of identifying them as be- 
ing a part of the organization back of the 
entire campaign, 

The hub of the entire advertising campaign 
is the National Jewelers’ Publicity Associa- 
tion’s slogan, “Gifts That Last,” to which 
was added the phrase, “At Your Jeweler’s.” 
This slogan is also used by many individual 
firms for little labels attached to jewelry 
boxes and packages, as well as for letter- 
heads, statement stationery and personal ad- 
vertising done by many firms to supplement 
the co-operative publicity. 

This advertising was designed to hook-up 
directly with the national advertising. Spe- 
cial cuts were made, using a diamond, a 
watch, silverware, and a clock, across the 
face of which a scroll bearing the legend, 
“Gifts That Last,” was placed, in an effort 
to immediately identify such articles with the 
jewelry business. These cuts were used in 
newspaper ads and on window cards. 

The plan being followed out with great 
success is to have the bulletin boards as per- 
manent advertisements, with standardized 
window display cards frequently altered and 
replaced by each other. Small electros are 
carried in the newspapers every day of the 
year, as a means of keeping the jewelers’ 
message constantly before the public. On 
special occasions, such as Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, Easter, Mother’s Day, and other holi- 
days at which gifts would be appropriate, 
the size of the ads is considerably increased, 
and a special appeal is made for business. 

The entire jewelry industry of Milwaukee 
is more than pleased with the results that 
have been obtained, and plans for even more 
extensive advertising in the future are being 
made. One of the incidental results of the 
campaign has been the increase in the amount 
of individual advertising being done by local 
jewelers. This is being encouraged by the 
committee, which feels that all publicity for 
the jewelry business is bound to benefit all 
jewelers, regardless in whose name it is done 
The spirit of co-operation that has been en- 
gendered through the advertising campaign 
has also had the effect of making a decidedly 
different spirit among many jewelers of the 
city, who were formerly at swords’ points. 
Particularly has it tended to bring about 
more good-will among the jewelers of the 
various districts. 





A good ivory cement is made by dissolv- 
ing five parts of isinglass and four parts of 
finest gilders’ glue in 30 parts of water, 
warmed. Evaporate the mixture to one- 
half its volume, and add one-third part 
mastic, dissolved in one part alcohol, and 
mix in, while stirring, one part zinc white. 
The cement is applied warm to the warmed 
parts. It dries very quickly and soon be- 
comes hard, but can be kept for a long time 
in a closed receptacle. 
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Charity Program Advertising 





A® a: jeweler you are many times called 
upon to advertise in charity programs 
or programs of schools, societies and or- 
ganizations of various kinds. Some of these 
mediums you have to respond to because 
of important acquaintance with clients. 
However, one way to check up and pro- 
tect yourself in this direction is to take out 
a space of a small size and include in it 
the familiar words—“Compliments of a 
Friend.” By so doing you do not put your 
name on record to be solicited by the person 
or committee handling the proposition the 
year following. Another good plan is to 
arrange an advertisement which has part of 
it ruled off to represent a returned coupon 
for the reader to use in asking for such 
information or samples catalogued and so on. 
The next year or the next time you are 
approached you can indicate to the solicitor 
the returns you have or have not received, 
as convincing proof to the value of such 
advertising, thereby giving you a way to 
turn down the proposition from a purely 
business point of view.—C. T. H. 





Tying Up with the New Year Pre- 
dictions 





AN appropriate and timely window ex- 
hibit can be constructed by displaying a 
cardboard or bulletin in your window, serv- 
ing to hold a series of newspapers and maga- 
zines, cards and articles of a local and na- 
tional nature with reference to the business 
predictions for 1924—and they are very 
common. Around such a display you can 
place calendars, memorandum pads, desk 
implements and other articles which when 
used can help to make these predictions come 
true. A special window of just such things 
made known as helpful aids in carrying 
out the business details of 1924, can repre- 
sent an attractive and somewhat different 
window appeal of a most timely nature. 


“The Art of Carving” 


A PASADENA, Cal., firm advertised its 

carving sets with neat leaflets entitled 
“The Art of Carving,” decorated with 
turkey on the platter, and comprised of 





definite instructions for “The-Man-of-the- 
House” in the delicate art of carving. 
“Why serve from the kitchen? Of, 

course, your wife wants that fowl she 


browned so beautifully brought to the table 
deftly carved before the guests! To serve 
without embarrassment, just read these 
simple rules, and put them into practice. 
“The carving knife should be carefully 
sharpened and the carver must remember 
that more depends upon skill than strength. 
The turkey should be put upon the table 
with the head or neck at the carver’s right 
hand. First insert the fork firmly in the 
lower part of the breast. Cutting neatly 
through the joint, legs and wings are 
severed from the body and Jaid on the 
platter then cut into pieces at the joint. 
The breast meat is sliced thin cutting down- 
ward from the fork to the back of the fowl. 
Place slices on the platter until a good 
supply is cut. Then make an incision in 
the apron or rear part of the fowl for 
dipping out the stuffing.” The leaflet was 
illustrated with carving sets and prices. 
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Hammel, Riglander & Co.’s New Plant 


AMMEL, RIGLANDER & COU’S 
new plant at 209 West 14th 
Street, New York City, 1s con 
sidered by those 


the 


compectcnt to 


judge as last word in 








efficiency, modern methods and 


equipment for a progressive 
importing establishment. 
Asked to 


evolution of the plant from an ordinary 


explain the details of the 
affair to one of the show places of the 
trade, from a dream to a reality. Mr. M. 
M. Riglander, said: 

“In the days when we were trying to 
take care of our work at 57 Maiden Lane, 
we imagined ourselves in a_ properly 
equipped building where the service We 
could give our customers would be ax 
actly what we wanted it to be- where 
the 


give a degree of accuracy 


facilities were such that we could 
and speed in 
the filling of orders that we had never 


We 


plant for the purpose 


before achieved. visualized an ideal 
thought out ways 
of making it simple and workable at the 
same time, and yet a pleasant place for 
our employees and ourselves to work in. 

“From the first tangible mental picture 
to the finished building standing here on 
New York's 


mendous leap. 


fourteenth Street is a. tre- 


We 


dream into a handsome structure of stcel 


have converted our 


and concrete in which we have succeeded 
in embodying all the unusual features that 
we had hoped for. It is a monument to 
feel that our 
We 


all our friends and 


a worth while idea, and we 
pride in it is more or less justifiable. 
wish we might show 
customers through it in person.” 

Their business consists principally of 
materials, 

the 
Country and Canada. 


supplying tools, supplies and 


optical goods to jobbers of this 
In order to meet 


the demands, they keep on hand a stock 


a 


of watch in use in America. 


shelves pictured here contain parts for practically every 


that 


watches to the largest articles used by the 


from the smallest 


ranges 


rade. All of these individual things have 


to be so arranged and kept that they are 


available immediately when an order is 
received. 

The magnitude of this task can be 
readily understood by those who are in 


this particular line of business. Drawing 
on their experience at the old establish 


ment, they knew what they must prepare 


for. They drew up an ideal set of plans 
for handling such a_ stock, took these 
plans to a firm that is unexcelled as 


builders of fixtures and told them to build 


the shelving, boxes, drawers and count- 
How 
big.a job they put up to the builders may 
be guessed from the fact that into these 
metal fixtures which built 
340,000 pounds of steel. 


Naturally proud of their establishment. 


less other things that they required. 


they went 


the firm members express the belief that 
theirs is the most systematically laid out 
plant of the sort in existence. 


The cubic contents of the building it 


self reach a total of 292,270 cubic fect 
and in its construction 32,400 cubic feet 
of conerecte and 55 tons of structural 


steel for reinforcing were used. 

The plot of ground is 120 feet by 50 
lect—giving 6,000 square feet, facing on 
lourteenth Street New 
York’s first 
floor and 


one of 
The 


one 


which is 
wide 
the 


feet long and _ fifty 


thoroughfares. 
basement 
feet 


shorter by 


are hundred 
the 
ten feet. 
so that even though they are eventually 
surrounded by tall buildings, there will 


le plenty of light on all floors. 


wide, while 


other floors are all 


There are two whole floors devoted ex 


clusively to aisle after aisle of stock 


shelves. These steel shelves are so ar- 


ranged that all the partitions and. stock 











mg toward the rear of the office floor. 


seertchhboard are 


part for 


| 
boxes can be adjusted to the size. of 
their contents, so that ther is not an 
inch of Space wasted. Altogether, there 


47 different sizes and stvles of boxes 
the the 
stock is arranged alphabetically, and so 
situated on the shelves that all the clerk 


used on shelves. Every item in 


need do in filling an order is to follow 


down the shelves to the right spot in 
the alphabet and there find the desired 
article. 

Their system of filling orders is one 


that makes for maximum of accuracy and 
economy of time. When an order is taken 
by a clerk for filling, he starts out with 


a truck which is in reality a double- 


decked steel table mounted on rollers and 


equipped with separate trays for the 
various articles. Taking the truck down 
the various rows of stock shelves, the 
clerk picks up item after item of the 


order until it is completely assembled on 
the truck, 
the 
where 


He then wheels the truck to 
Charging 
the 
noted and bill 


and Billing Department 


articles are listed, prices are 
is made out. 

In this way they have done away with 
the necessity of gathering the items on 
a counter with all its delays and_ possi 
bilities for inaccuracy and incomplete 


filling of orders. After being taken to 


the Charging and Billing Department the 
trucks are run into an elevator and taken 
There the 
order is wrapped or packed and in a re- 


to the shipping room at once. 


markably short time is on the way to its 
destination. All the shipping 1s done in 
the basement, a large portion of which 
is turned over to this work. 

They have found that by devoting on 
entire floor to the exclusive use of the office 
force they are able to arrange the necessary 
equipment so conveniently that mistakes 


and loss of time are practically eliminated. 






The depth of the building is well shown in this picture look- 


The elevators and 


the left. 
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The scene that greets you as you enter 


of articles. 


Private offices and = separate consulta- 
tion rooms are provided for the con- 
venience of customers and officers. There 


is a room entirely enclosed in steel and 
glass for the use of customers who want 


privacy. Here, if they wish, they may 


receive their business or personal callers, 
hold mectings, use the telephones which 
this 


are connected direct. In fact room 





is for the use of customers in any way 


which they see tit. To add to their con- 


venience, typewriters or typists are at 
their disposal. 

On the whole these offices offer an idea! 
place to work, for they are quiet, well 


lighted and finished in the same harmo- 
nious color scheme of buff and dark green 
rest of the 


which characterizes all the 


building. It is no wonder that they have 
such an efficient staff of office helpers 
and that they have succeeded in prac 
tically eliminating errors in the routine 
work, 


Their system of carrying the various 





stock has proved to be very satisfactory. 
Inthe various compartments in the stock 





ee Ee 


The 


thes¢ she lves. 
world. 





row after row of 
commodious stock shelves on which are kept many thousands 





tremendous reserve stocks of watch glasses are kept on 
This is the largest stock of its kind in th 


checked 
lockers. 


shelves, a full assortment of sizes and 
tvpes of the various articles is kept on 
When stock runs 


placed on the 


low, a 
box 


hand. this 
marker, 
shows the clerk where the reserve stock 
is located. He sends an order through 
the pneumatic tube system, with which 
floor 


particular 


equipped, to the 
is kept in the 


the building is 
stock 
same systematic fashion as on the active 
stock The use of the pneumatic 
tubes and the “ 
tercourse between all the departments in 
This is further aided 
dumb- 


where the reserve 
floor. 
Callaphone” speeds up in- 


a remarkable way. 
by the installation of automatic 
waiters or clevators which accelerate the 
movement of stock and orders from floor 
to floor. 
On the 
the stock of 
which is probably known to every one in 


reserve stock floor is located 


watch glasses, the size of 


the business. In all probability it is the 


largest stock of watch glasses assembled 


in any one place in the world. Here 
thousands on thousands of feet of steel 
shelving is kept at all times, a_ stock 





The place where the orders are brought when filled to be 
and billed. 





vironment as this in which to work. 
efficiency ts here. 





On the left are employees’ personal 


large enough to meet the total needs of 
both the and 
retail trade for six months. 


the country in wholesale 
The various kinds of glasses are so ar- 
ranged on the shelves that the filling of 
an order by a clerk is very simple. 
There is sufficient space here to accom- 
modate double the stock that they now 
carry, so if need ever arose they could 
stock sufficient to take 
care of the entire wants of the country 


easily handle a 
for a whole year. 
sy eliminating waste effort and motion 
they have 
worked an improvement that often means 


in the handkng of stocks, 


the saving of many minutes and some- 
times even hours in the time required to 
fill an 
customer. 

\nother 


rangement has been adopted for the safe 


order and get it started to the 


adaptation of the locker ar 


keeping of supplies of stationery and 
printed forms. On the top floor thes 
have had installed great steel lockers 


sufficiently large to accommodate a whole 


vear’s supply of stationery. Each form in 





/t is no wonder the office force ts efficient, with such an en 


Every possibli aid lo 
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Looking down one of the cross aisles among the stock 
shelves gives an idea of the width of the stock floors. 


a definite space makes it possible to check 
up on the stock in a very short time. 
Down in the basement there is a little 
room all closed off in which day and 
night during the winter the two com- 
paratively small gas boilers keep at work 
warming the whole building and upset- 
ting the theories of architects and build- 
ing engineers. The firm was told when 
the question of heating equipment came 
up for a decision that gas heaters would 
not prove satisfactory. Arguments, sta- 
tistics and experience in plants 
were all mustered up to show how wrong 
it would be to suppose that a building the 


other 








a . 
To gg OAL ROO ee 


town thoroughfares, Fourteenth Street. 


The front which faccs on one of New Vork’s busiest cross- 


size of the new plant could be heated by 
3ut the arguments failed to con- 
the members of the firm and if 
pressed for an expression of opinion on 
the heating plant they admit that they 
are thankful that they put it in for the 
heaters kept the whole 
warm and comfortable during a 
winter when most people were having a 
hard time trying to induce the coal dealers 
to part with a ton of coal at a time. 
Hammel-Riglander & Co., have been 
striving for efficiency but they have not 
forgotten to protect and perfect the 
morale of their employees. Their aim is 


gas. 


vince 


two gas have 


plant 


their’s. 


‘Inether view of the supply of watch glasses. 
these glasses 1s kept on hand sufficient to meet the needs of 
the entire country for six months. 


These are the gas burning steam furnaces which the eng- 
ineers and architects said could not heat a building such as 
They proved that they could. 


Tine 


A supply of 





to make the work double acting—con- 
genial and agreeable to the members of 
the staff with all up to date features and 
machinery and automatic aid that will 
eliminate errors or delays—in short, ef- 
ficient to the end that the customers will 
receive the best and most expeditious 
service. They are seeking real team 
work. They want to be a unit, in the 
best sense of that word, to develop an 
esprit de corps that is based on general 
and genuine pride of possession of an 
efficient plant and efficient workers. 
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Autuor’s Notre.—Realizing that there is a scar- 
city of competent watchmakers employed or en- 
gaged in the jewelry business, this article is writ- 
ten at the request of the technical editor for the 
purpose of interesting the younger generation in 
the selection of watchmaking as an occupation. 
Among the mechanical occupations, watchmaking 
stands pre-eminent as a clean profitable business, 
eliminating the monotonous routine of many other 
lines. The watchmaker has invariably been hon- 
ored as the highest exponent of human mechanical 
skill, and delicate precision instruments of every 
description come within the scope of the watch- 
maker’s ability. It would be impossible to operate 
our vast industrial system without the aid of ac- 
curate time pieces. Strictly speaking, the name 
“watchmaker” is a trade misnomer, as_ watch- 
making generally comprises the manufacture of 
watch movements. However, the name, ‘“watch- 
maker,” in the jewelry business, is invariably 
applied to one who repairs watches, and a com- 
petent watchmaker or watch repairer should be 
able to make practically any part of the different 
kinds and models of watches now in use. 

If the remarks contained in this article are ‘old 
stuff” to the competent workman, we trust that 
it will be considered in the same spirit in which 
it is tendered, viz.;. that of interesting and im- 
parting information to the beginner.—L. B. P. 





(Continued from Technical Issue of Jan. 2.) 


QuEsTION.—How may we proceed to re- 
finish the edge of the sapphire stripping tool 
when it is damaged in any way? 

Answer.—Even with the best of care, a 
sapphire stripping tool may occasionally be 
damaged and the slightest nick in the cutting 
edge of the tool will render it useless, so 
far as doing first class work is concerned. 
Of course, the tool may be sent to a lapidary 
and refinished, but this usually means a delay 
of several days, which is not always con- 
venient. A good workman should be pre- 
pared to refinish the tool at any time it is 
required. Such a job may be done in a 
very short time if the necessary equipment 
is at hand, and furthermore, the equipment 
that is required for refinishing the stripping 
tool is quite useful for many other purposes. 

Question.—What equipment is required 
for refinishing the stripping tool? 

ANsSwEer.—We will need a copper lap, two 
boxwood laps, a small supply of graded dia- 
mond powder and a hardened steel roller 
for charging the copper lap. The copper lap 


should be about an inch and a half in diam- 
eter by one-quarter of an inch in thickness, 
while the boxwood laps may ‘be the same 
diameter and about five-sixteenths of an inch 
in thickness. The steel roller for charging 
the copper lap should be about three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter by one-quarter of an 
inch in thickness, slightly rounded on the 
edge. A _ three-sixteenths hole should be 
drilled in the center, the edges of the hole 
chamfered and the hole finished fairly 
smooth. Then the roller should be made as 
hard as possible and the edge polished or 
stoned smooth. A substantial iron handle 
should be provided for the roller; the handle 
should be slotted to take the roller, then a 
pin should be fitted through handle and roller 
so that the roller will turn freely. The pin 
need not be hardened, but the tool should 
be well oiled when in use. 


Question.—llow is the diamond powder 
graded for our purpose? 

Answer.—Diamond powder may be set- 
tled in clock oil, so that any required grade 
will be of uniform cutting qualities. When 
a grit or powder of any kind is placed in a 
liquid and thoroughly mixed, the heavier 
particles will settle first and the finer par- 
ticles will settle last; we may use this meth- 
od for grading our diamond powder, and the 
liquid used in this case will be clock oil. 

Assuming that we have a small quantity 
of diamond power at band, we will provide 
six small glasses that will hold about one 
ounce of oil. These glasses will be num- 
bered from 1 to 6. Then we place the dia- 
mond powder and oil n one of the glasses 
and stir it thoroughly with a clean glass rod. 
This may be allowed to settle for five min- 
utes, then the bulk of the mixture is poured 
into the second glass, leaving the very coarse 
particles in the bottom of the first glass. 
Glass number 2 is settled for 35 minutes, 
then the top is poured into number 3 glass. 
When number 3 has settled for 314 hours, it 
is poured into number 4 glass, and when 
number 4 has settled for 24 hours, it is 
poured into number 5 glass. Number 5 is 


allowed to settle until the oil is clear and 
this may require several days. 

The diamond powder which has settled 
in each glass will be graded uniformly, with 
the exception of number 1, which will require 
further crushing before it can be graded. 
The number on each of the other glasses 
will indicate the grade of the diamond pow- 
der, as 2, 3, 4, 5. These graded powders 
should be transferred to small, clean bottles 
and corked to exclude dust. Numbers 2 and 
3 are used for grinding, while numbers 4 
and 5 are used for polishing. 


Question.—_How shall we proceed to 
charge a copper lap for grinding? 

Answer.—We will assume that the cop- 
per lap has been stoned smooth and is clean. 
Then we may use a small steel spatula and 
place a small amount of number 2 diamond 
powder on the lap together with enough oil 
to form a thin paste. The mixture should 
be well spread over the lap, then with the 
lathe at low speed we may proceed to roll 
the powder into the face of the lap. It will 
require about 10 minutes to properly charge 
the lap, then the surplus oil should be wiped 
off with a clean cloth and benzine. 


Question.—How shall we proceed to 


grind the stripping tool? 

Answer.—A small, soft sponge should be 
wet and placed against the lap. It may be 
held in place with a wire. When stone is 
ground on a diamond charged lap we should 
use water, but if we are grinding steel we 
always use oil. When grinding the sapphire, 
we do not apply very much pressure. The 
cutting edge of the stripper should be given 
a clearance angle of about 15 degrees. With 
only a small nick to grind out, very little 
time is required to obtain a smooth surface. 
The first grinding is done with number 2 
powder; a second grinding with number 3 
powder will produce a finer surface, which 
will be much easier to polish. However, 
this is not absolutely necessary. The sur- 
face from number 2 will polish, but it takes 
a little longer to finish. 
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fancy Shape Watch Glasses 


i ssortment of + 
Will YOUR Customers 72 Styl @S 





Go Elsewhere ? 


3,000,000 
bracelet watches, it is roughly es- e496 
timated, will go to jewelry stores 
in 1924 to have fancy crystals re- 
placed. 








ie A 


A share of this profitable busi- 
ness will doubtless come to you. 
Are you now prepared to serve 
your customers? 





This assortment of Lentille 
quality fancy shape Crystals is 
now available at a very attractive 
price and will meet your full re- ee 


quirement for fancy crystals. 4 


NO.61509 | 











SWARTCHILD a (wo e188 
& COMPANY ) ' on : me, 








29 E. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO ene 


Bites dll 








There are seventy- 
two shapes and sizes 
of fancy crystals in- v ASSO +t LE TERE TT 
cluded in the assort- 
ment illustrated. Each R MENT NO. 6\0O053 


glass is marked with High Grade Lentille 


the stock number and 

placed in an envelope 

printed with the out- ANCY SHAPE 
line of the size and ; 

shape of glass it con- WATCH GLAS 

tains. The cabinet is SES 


of durable construc- 
tion, finished in ma- 
hogany and made with 
72 partitions dividing 
each envelope. 


No. K610053. Assortment of 72 Lentille Fancy Crystals in cabinet. Complete.$19.75 
No. K610054. Assortment of 72 Unfinished Fancy Crystals in cabinet, Complete 10.50 


ASSORTMENT OF 28 SHAPES and SIZES 


A smaller assortment of these fancy Lentille crystals containing 28 shapes and sizes 
in a 28 space mahogany case is offered here at a proportionate price. 
No. K6100655. Assortment of 28 Lentille Fancy Crystals in cabinet. Complete...$8.75 
No. K610056. Assortment of 2s Unfinished Fancy Crystals in cabinet. Complete 4.35 








SWARTCHILD & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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Question.—llow may we polish the strip- 
per? 

\xs\kk.—To polish the stripper, we place 
one of the boxwood laps in the lathe and 
apply « small amount of number 4 diamond 
powder and oil. It will be observed that 
we use water for grinding and oil for pol- 
ishing. \When grinding or polishing we keep 
moving the work over the face of the lap, 


as working in one place will soon produce 
_vroove in the lap. In polishing the strip 
yer, we should try to present the surface of 
the stripper squarely against the lap, so 
ve may produce a flat polished face on the 
sapphire 
When the grinding marks have been pol 
ished out, then we may wipe off the sapphire 
carefully, place a clean boxwood lap in the 
lathe and apply a small amount of number 5 
diamond powder and some oil. Then we 
may proceed to impart the tinal high polish 
to the sapphire. The final operation will be 
to rub the cutting the sapphire 
lightly across the face of the lap, to remove 
any sharp corner which may This 
will produce an extremely fine surface, which 
vill do the fine work on jewel settings. 
(To be 


edge of 
exist. 


continued.) 


Items of Horological Interest 





ETER HENLEIN, a German, is looked 
upon as the inventor of the 
watch, which, it is asserted, he devised at 


pocket 


the age of 20. tle was born in 1480, died 
1542. 
Charles Cusin, a French fugitive from 


religious persecution, founded the watch in- 
dustry in Geneva about 1580-90. 

Huyghens, a Dutchman, born in 1629, was 
probably the first to put the Galileon theory 
of the pendulum into practice, and he also 
vas the first to utilize Cardan’s invention of 
the Gimbals in connection with timekeepers. 

Daniel Quare (born 1632, died 1724) in- 
vented the repeater. Barlow claimed 
to be the inventor, 

The Clockmakers’ Company, incorporated 
in 1632, has never possessed a Hall. 

Paul Viet, of Blois, was the first enameler 
if dials (1635). 

Galileo discovered the use of the pendulum. 
In 1639 he published a work dealing with 
the use of the pendulum in clocks. 

Robert Hooke invented the wheel-cutting 
machine and rounding-up tool in 1655; in 
165%, the hairspring and the circular or 
o conical pendulum; and in 1666, anchor 
pallets. He was also the inventor of the 
hydrometer. Born 1635, died 1702. 

William Cleat claimed to be the inventor 
of the long pendulum in 1680, 

Henry Ford was once a watchmaker. His 
original idea before entering the automobile 


also 


business was to turn out several million 
cheap watches per year. 
George Graham invented the mercurial 


pendulum at the age of 42, also the dead 
eat escapement for clocks; the cylinder 
escapement is also accredited to him. Born 


1673 and died ‘n 1751. 

Nicholas Facio, a Swiss, was the first to 
‘cientifically pierce holes in rubies, etc. He 
‘tarted, in partnership with Peter and Jacon 
de Beaufre, a watch jeweling business in 
London in 1700, and four years later 
patented his process—Watchmaker, jeweler, 
Silversmith and optician, 


TH 
4 
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inecuraging Report from Chairman 
Lilley, Certification Commit- 


tee, meee 


QO*E of the most encouraging and far- 
reaching phases of the Horological In- 
stitute of America is the uniform support 
the Committee on Certilication of Watch- 
makers receives from all over the country. 
I:very State in the Union, with the excep 
tion of four, now have a number of Certi- 
fied Watchmakers, though there are many 
who have not been certified, and some who 
seem to think there is nothing more they 
can do for themselves in their trade. It ts 
a fact, however, that a large number of 
workmen have the vision to see the 
value of a Certified Watchmaker’s certilicate, 
and to possess such a recognized certilicate 
of merit. One of the most important rea- 
sons is that each year the certificate becomes 
more valuable, and it is evident to employers 
of watchmakers that a Certified Watch 
maker's certificate is a guarantee that the 
holder is able to do his work in a_ proper 
manner. 
The Certification Committee is keeping in 
constant touch with the situation and al- 


good 


Ways maintains an open mind in the hope 
that the best workmen in the country will 
he willing to lend their support in the way 


of advice, as 
alminations. 

It has been suggested that the committee 
endorse the idea that the Horological Inst1- 
tute ol Nmerica use its well recognized 
influence to the end that eventually all rail- 
road watches, and possibly all watches used 
by any of the public utilities be reconditioned 
by Certified Watchmakers. This would 
practically assure the owners of fine watches 
that their repair work would always be in 
proper hands. 

The examining board consists of four 
members of the Certification Committee and 
meets once a month. [ach meeting proves 
far busier than the preceding one, 
showing the increasing interest among the 
workmen. There are now awaiting exami- 
nation at the Bureau of Standards 113 
watches. The examining work is necessarily 
slow, as the board of examiners serve with 
out compensation, and are all busy men and 
unable to meet oftener. 


well as by taking the ex- 


to be 


Certification of watchmakers has come to 
stay. It cannot help but be a success, as 
it is built on an unselfish foundation, its 
only object being to make better workmen, 
and cause their work to be more appreciated. 
The sole desire of the Committee on Cer- 
tification is to stimulate the ambition of 
future watchmakers of America to be as 
good as there are anywhere in the world. 

It is the intention of the board of examin 
ers to hold the standard of the Certified 
Watchmaker grade so high that there will 
be no doubt that the owner is well qualified 
and worthy of being entrusted with the great 
mass of general work which naturally comes 
up for repairs. The higher grade, or Certi 
fied Horologist, will be on a very high plane, 
and can be obtained only by exceptionally 
fine mechanics. The committee is now pre- 
paring a questionnaire to be submitted to the 
best equipped minds in the country to set 
forth a standard acceptable for this high 
grade, and expect to have plans formulated 


for announcement in the near future. 
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Facts the Public Should Know About 
Watch Jewels 





oR VER Y jeweler knows, or should know, 

that the jewels of a watch have little 
to do with real accuracy. Accuracy is at- 
tained by the manner in which the watch is 
linished and adjusted. For example, a cer- 
tain well-known make of watch is made in 
a 21 jewel grade that may be retailed with a 
handsome protit for $25, whereas a_ highly 
adjusted grade of 17 jewels in the same 
make will retail for three or four times this 
amount and is an infinitely better timepiece. 

“It is a fact that in American-made 
watches only the more highly jeweled mod- 
els have any amount of remarkable accuracy, 
and the general rule is that the higher the 
number of jewels the greater degree of ac- 
curacy. Thus, for example, the average 
\merican watch of 21 jewels will be a more 
accurate timepiece than the same watch in a 
17 jewel grade. This is not, as the public 
assumes, that the greater number of jewels 
have any direct relation to that accuracy, but 
because it is a practice of American manu- 
facturers to adjust their more highly jeweled 
models with greater care than the ones of a 
lesser number of jewels. 

“Should the customer desire a more ac- 
curate timepiece than the one being shown 
to him the average jeweler’s recourse is to 
show a more highly jeweled model in order 
to attain the greater degree of accuracy. 
The natural result is that the customer as- 
sumes that the greater number of jewels 
increase the accuracy, and in 99 cases out of 
100 the jeweler will not correct this impres- 
sion. Could we expect any other result than 
that every sharper and illegitimate dealer in 
the business would instantly take advantage 
of such an opportunity? If the number of 
jewels in a watch are to be the sole guide 
to its accuracy, then there is no protection 


for the jeweler from his less scrupulous 
neighbors. 
“As long as the jeweler maintains his 


present apathy in this regard and neglects 
his opportunities for correcting this misap- 
prehension in the minds of the public, just 
so long will he be troubled with the ‘fake’ 
dealer, 

“Our business is built up on the public’s 
Let us hold fast to that 
contidence and anchor to it. It is our great- 
est asset and our only reason for being in 


contidence im us. 


business today. 
“Let the jewelry industry awaken and 
through proper publicivy, both through the 
press, and by word of mouth, to enlighten 
the public that the accuracy of a watch rests 
in the care of its finishing and adjusting 
rather than in the number of jewels it con- 
and that the insurance of ac- 
curacy in a watch is to go to a good jeweler 
and buy the watch he recommends. 
“In closing, let me say that | 
brief for the Swiss watch or the 
watch in a national 


tains best 


hold no 
\merican 
sense. Of course, we 
Ul have our own opinions as to which is the 
better timepiece. There are good, bad and 
indifferent watches made in both countries, 
and if left to his own devices the jeweler 
will offer and sell to his customer what, in 
opinion, will that customer the 
greatest satisfaction as a timepiece.”—R. A. 
BANCROFT, 


his give 
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demand the best that it is 
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Well-Known Watchmaker Tells What 
Certification Means to the Trade 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by R. Solomon, New York. 




















HENEVER this question is asked me, 

as it repeatedly is, I always find myself 
inclined to answer it with another question 
“what does certification not meant to the 
watchmaker and the trade.” 

Since the birth of the Horological Insti- 
tute of America—more power to it—certifi- 
cation of watchmakers has been one of its 
main endeavors, not without an encouraging 
success, but it seems to me the importance 
of certification is not as yet thoroughly ap- 
preciated both at the hands of the employer 
and employee, in spite of the publicity work 
of the Institute, the able assistance of 
the JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR and the nation-wide 
propaganda by the President of the Ameri- 
can National Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
Edward H. Hufnagel, during his extended 
trip some time ago. 

If certification has any advantage at all 
we will find it reflected primarily in the 
henefit it bestows upon the great mass of 
retail jewelers whose success in business so 
largely depends upon good repair work, but 
strange to say, one finds the most indiffer- 
ence to the aims of the Institute and to cer- 
tification in particular from that class of 
jewelers for whose benefit it was especially 
devised. Important jewelers of large cities 
by virtue of their wealthy clientage have 
little difficulty in procuring expert workmen 
by offering enticing salaries generally be- 
yond the capacity of the smaller jeweler, 
lesides shorter business hours and other ad- 
vantages usually not prevailing elsewhere. 
Consider the fact that many employers are 
not practical watchmakers and hence unable 
to judge a competent man for themselves. 
They depend upon letters of recommenda- 
tion, so often misleading, because the former 
employer in charity would not stop an ap- 
plicant from making a living. Consider 
furthermore that under such circumstances 
the applicant with the best gift of gab gen- 
erally procures the position in preference to 
the quiet, unassuming but better workman. 
er incompetent then goes on merrily 
dotching up the work, spoiling adjustments 
o! high grade watches, doing more or less 
jury to every watch he handles but the 
greatest injury to his employer and his cus- 
tomers with the sad and discouraging con- 
sequence, that the employer remains un- 
aware of this condition until a string of 
complaints, perhaps months afterwards, is 
the frst indication he receives of his watch- 
maker’s incompetence and_ then only after 
rreparable damage has been inflicted on his 
Dusiness and his reputation. Such is the 
oe has repeated itself time after 

such the condition still prevailing to a 

ereat extent. 
wan be exposed to such exasperating 
old ions? ~=Why muddle along the same 
we when certification offers a sure 
fade You would instantly discharge a 
'k who sold a filled article for solid gold 


or otherwise misrepresented your goods. 
Why not apply the same code of honesty to 
your watchwork? A good watchmaker in 
addition to his ability is a distinct asset 
to the store and many permanent customers 
are made by means of a good watch job. 
With men especially a watch seems to be- 
come a part of their personality and its 
good performance is reflected in the affec- 
tionate “she” usually applied to it, whereas 
a poor performer is relegated to indifference 
with the neutral “it.” 

If you have a good watchmaker don’t 
discourage him by expecting the impossible, 
lay stress upon quality rather than quan- 
tity for good work takes time and pays in 
the end by eliminating comebacks and 
stoppers. By all means charge a price in 
keeping with general living conditions of 
to-day. We pay 50 cents for a haircut and 
15 cents to have shoes shined, why should 
not the jeweler get his? A customer may 
perhaps think your charge high. He will 
forget that, however, in the continued good 
performance of his watch, while a poor 
piece of work will remain expensive to him 
at any price. If your watchmaker is not 
certified induce him by all means both for 
his and your sake to take the examination. 
It will stamp his ability with a certificate of 
competence and bring added prestige to your 
establishment by displaying his diploma in 
a conspicuous place. The conditions are 
easy enough for any average workman and 
if he should fail to pass them be sure he will 
do your business no good. 

In employing a new watchmaker demand 
the production of a certificate of the Horo- 
logical Institute of America and thus assure 
the quality of your repair work. In the 
few months since the institution of certifica- 
tion this opportunity has been increasingly 
taken advantage of by progressive watch- 
makers, but naturally as yet their number 
is limited. An employer can do himself and 
the Institute no greater favor than to per- 
sistently demand the production of such cer- 
tificate especially from prospective watch 
repairing employes thus giving the Horo- 
logical Institute that whole hearted support 
which its unselfish and sacrificing endeavors 
so richly deserve. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing the cooperation of the U. S. Government 
through the Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington insuring fairness and strict impar- 
tiality. We are advancing to the dawn of 
better times in the horological world, we 
have at last an opportunity to do away with 
the old slipshod methods of the past but it 
remains first and last and principally with 
the retail jeweler if we are to have efficiency 
and contentment, or allow an endeavor con- 
ceived for his benefit to die for want of 
proper support. If you are not already a 
member show your interest in this matter 
by joining with the Horological Institute 
and you will find you have never invested a 
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few dollars to any better advantage. 

And now for the practical watchmaker. 
What interest should he have in certifica- 
tion, and what benefit may he expect from 
it? If in my former lines I have shown 
reason why the storekeeper by right ought 
to be an enthusiastic supporter of certifica- 
tion, these same reasons are applicable to the 
watchmaker as he is an indispensable mem- 
ber of his organization and his success is 
synonymous with that of his employer. The 
latter has a right to expect his watch- 
maker’s best efforts at all times and he 
should be prepared and qualified to give 
them. <A glib tongue or a brazen bluff 
never made a watch run, and carelessness 
and incompetence like sin carries with it its 
own punishment. But how is the employer 
to judge his ability without a certificate? 
Who knows his true ability but that small 
circle of acquaintances with whom he was 
associated before, while by people in gen- 
eral he is liable to be classed perhaps with 
some near watchmaker who repaired a watch 
that never ran good again since it left the 
factory—a complaint we often hear? Why 
continually be obliged to rub elbows and 
be in competition with failures, when you 
have the opportunity to have the stamp of 
efficiency upon you, and why be continually 
obliged to do the thankless and unprofitable 
work of repairing, restoring and readjusting 
stoppers and comebacks, graciously left you 
as an inheritance by your incapable pred- 
ecessor ? 

A good watchmaker is entitled to the 
recognition of his ability and he is entitled 
to the remuneration it brings with it, as 
well as the respect and dignity a worthy 
profession worthily executed bestows, 

The answer to these questions and the 
only solution of this problem is certification. 
It differentiates the good watchmaker at 
once, it segregates him from the mass of 
questionables, and opens a free and unen- 
cumbered path to good positions and liberal 
remuneration. It elevates him in the esteem 
of his employer and the public, it dignifies 
him with confidence and respect. From 
whatever angle you may view it, it can only 
spell benefit to the good watchmaker but 
final oblivion to the botch. It places him 
in the class of the select whose companion- 
ship will be an enduring incentive to still 
better work and still broader knowledge. 
The certificate of the Institute requires no 
explanation, it is an unquestionable token 
of ability and a valid passport to a position 
anywhere. Certification has come to stay 
because it is sorely needed, because it is 
right and because it is the correct solution 
of a crying evil in the jewelry trade. Its 
merit is mutual to the storekeeper as well as 
the watchmaker and by a little cooperation 
the profession will soon become a source 
of pleasure and revenue instead of one of 
annoyance. Because certification is a new 
institution and a departure from old methods, 
don’t be indifferent to it; it represents the 
consensus of opinion of the foremost minds 
in horology and has the earnest support 
of everyone who has made this question a 
study. 

Certification is really not a new departure 
in the horological world, it was established 
to my knowledge as long as 50 years ago 
in some parts of Europe and has been in 
successful operation there ever since. The 
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professional musical organizations of New 
York require a test performance of every 
applicant before granting admission to their 
ciety in order to maintain the high stan- 
jard of its members and to justify and 
protect the financial demands for their serv- 


‘a0. 
"Be one of the pioneers in this movement. 
You will not regret it. Help take the busi- 
ness out of the realm of the speculative into 
that of the positive. Take the examination 
for junior watchmaker, which only requires 
knowledge of the fundamentals of watch- 
making that should certainly be yours if you 
intend making your living by it. If you 
should repeatedly fail to pass, turn your en- 
deavor to some other business as it 1s 
plainly shown that you are not physically 
nor temperamentally fitted to be a watch- 
maker. As you improve in execution, know]- 
edge and experience, the way is open to 
you to step into the next highest class, that 
of “certified watchmaker” with its added 
prestige and its economic advantages and 
inally if your ambition is not fully  satis- 
fied you have the opportunity to be a “certs 
ed horologist.” the highest honor the In 
stitute has to offer and thus become famous 
and a leading and authoritative expert im 
this profession, 

Certification is still in its infaney and con- 
sequently in its details perhaps not alto 
gether perfect as may be expected, but the 
hasic idea is right and in keeping with the 
our times, and whenever im- 
provements in its application suggest them- 
selves be assured that the advisory council 


progress of 


f the Institute will be only too glad to 
adopt them. Remember what examination 


and certification has done for the optometrist 
when at a time eye glasses were not uncom- 
monly fitted in hardware stores and by street 
pedlars. \t once it was raised out of the 
tre of uncertainty and made the highly 
respected and remunerative profession we 
‘ind it today, dignified even with the name 
of doctor. Shall the profession of watch- 
making with its larger requirements of skill 
and experience not be entitled to the same 
protection 2 

In this discussion let us not overlook the 
rights and our duty to the general public. 
When we contract to do a piece of watch- 
work and receive the price for it which we 
demand the public is entitled to work of 
standard quality and a satisfactory perform- 
ance of the timepiece. Anything short of 
this is an imposition which should never 
seek refuge in the ignorance of our cus 
‘omer, Because he cannot discriminate as he 
ould in the case of some other trade is no 
eaten why he should be imposed upon. 
What conjurer of hgures will ever be able 
to estimate the monetary sustained 
¥ bad watchwork? No wonder the owner 
%@ good watch is so often perplexed to 
Know j where to take it to receive ex 


losses 


Just 
pert and satisfactory attention. llere again 
‘etitcation answers the question for as it 
ccomes more general and better known by 
he public certification in any shop will be a 
auarantee to the owner of the reliability of 
the foncern. It is sought in the office of the 
Physician, the dentist. the chiropractor, the 
Ptometrist, the druggist, the plumber and 


tt wel : e . . 
ng eventually be looked for in the jewelry 
shop, ‘ 
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Breguet Masterpieces Exhibited at the 
Recent Centennial Celebration in Paris 








Translated Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 

















NE of the most interesting events in 

connection with the recent celebration 
of the centenary of Abram-Louis Breguet, 
was the exposition of timepieces, mechan- 
isms of precision and other examples of the 
handiwork of the great horologist at the 
Musee Galliera, in Paris. No more appro- 
priate place for the exhibition could have 
been selected than this famous museum, the 
scene, on so many previous occasions, of 


special displays relative to progress in 

















science and art. A richly illustrated catalog 
af 40° pages, brietly describing the exhibits 
giving their history appropriately 
vrefaced by an exhaustive biography, by 
Daniel Halevy, was published for the cen- 
cenary by the committee in charge and from 
this we have selected some of the most 
interesting, ingenious and — characteristic 


and 


pieces for concise description and illustra- 
tien, 

Regarded as the chef-doeuvre of this 
master workman, the gold watch, shown in 


hig |, known as the Marie .\ntoinette 








Fia\2 











is from the historical as well as the 
horological standpoints of particular in- 
terest. It is a minute repeater, with full 
perpetual calendar, equation of time, ther- 


watch 


mometer, development of spring, indepen- 
dent seconds, continuous stem — winder, 
operating on small sapphire rollers. The 


cost of production, which was not prescribed 
in advance, amounted to 30,000 francs. It 
was expressly stipulated that every known 
innovation should be embodied in the move 
ment and that the parts, usually made of 
copper in ordinary watches, should be of 
wold. 
Ordered by 
1783. it 


Marie 
until 


Antoinette, in 
1802, work 


Queen 


was not. finished 


on it having been suspended during the 
years of the Terror, from 1789 to 1796. 
The unhappy queen, for whom it was_ in- 
tended, never saw it, having perished by 
the guillotine in 1793. This interesting 
timepiece is one of the most highly prized 
specimens in the famous collection of Sir 
David Salomons, of London. 

lig. 2 is a gold hunting case watch, with 
ruby cylinder escapement. In the lower 
cover of the case there is a finely executed 
miniature of Napoleon Buonaparte. This 
watch was sold, in 1807, for 3,300 frances, 


to Princess Murat and was loaned to the 
exposition from the collection of Count 
le Roseberry 

A silver timepiece, with bow and screw 


of gold, is shown in Fig. 3, the inside cap, 
being of copper gilt. It has a detent escape- 

















ment and enamel dial, on which the signa- 
ture, appears. It was sold, in 
1808, to M. Bragnis for 1,000 francs and 
was Joaned from the Olivier collection. 

lig. 4 shows a gold watch, sold in 1815. 
to M. de Rothschild, and loaned for the 
exhibition by Baron Robert de Rothschild. 
It is a quarter repeater, showing the day 
of the month and = has a rewinding 
indicator. 

lig. 5, a gold, double-faced watch, a ten- 
minutes repeater, on bell and carrier, has a 
perpetual calendar, equation of time, inde- 
pendent seconds, shows phases of the moon, 
development ef spring, fast or slow re 
yeating. Has lever escapement and com- 
pensating balance. Sold to the Duke of 
Proslin for 4,800 francs; now in_ the 


Breguet, 


collection of Sir David Salomons. 


lig. 6 shows a double movement watch, 
with equation table on cover. Has lever 
escapement, compensating balance, elastic 
suspension. Sold in 1821 for 7,000 francs, 
10 King Lonis XVIII. 


lig. 7 is a gold watch, with extra plate, 
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19 lines, a notable example of a complex 
movement in a small compass. The watch 
is a half-quarters repeater, showing days of 
the month, phases of the moon and equation. 

















Sold in 1841, to 
From the Duke 


Has lever escapement. 
Iccard, for 6,000 francs. 
of Sotomayor’s collection. 
While the most important improvements 
in horclogy were made by M. Breguet in 

















connection with watches and the finest 
specimens of his work are in this class of 
timepieces, he was not alone turning his 
talents to the promotion of fine clocks, nota- 
ble examples of his skill in this field being 








Fie 8. 
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Duchess of Tuscany. It is a quarter hours 
repeater, operated by a slide and an alarum. 
Has calendar shown on rollers, lever escape- 
ment and compensating balance. 

Fig. 9 is a unique piece of precision 
mechanism in the form of a_three-wheel 

















clock, showing, in addition to the time, the 
day of the month, a revolutionary calendar 
and equation of time. 

Fig. 10 is a mantel clock, of the style 
known as pyramidal, with special detent 
escapement. The bronzes are by Thomire. 
In 1806 it was sold to M. Pourtalis for 

















m™ the possession of admiring collectors, 
some of which were shown at the centenary 
*Xposition. Among them was the silver travel- 
ing clock illustrated in Fig. 8 and which was 
sold, in 1813, for 4,000 francs, to the 





3,000 francs and now forms part of the 
collection of Baronne Gustave d’Adelsward. 

The above are selected as illustrative of 
the broad scope of the work of this master 
horologist during his active career, which 
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commenced about 1772, when, after serving 
a highly creditable apprenticeship, he went 
into business for himself in Paris and estab- 
lisked for himself a reputation as horologist, 
scientist and inventor and a lasting place 
among the leading exponents of the pos- 
sibility of accuracy and dependability in 
timekeepers, combined with elegance. 








What Certification Means to the 
Watchmaker and the Trade 





(Continued from page 377) 








In this age of progress, accuracy and 
efficiency, it seems to me, the business of 
watch repairing alone has stood still if 
not retrograded; however the present day 
demands better service and better results, 
and with the ever increasing number of fine 
timekeepers and the general demand for ex- 
act time, it behooves us to break away from 
the old methods and to be prepared to an- 
swer the requirements of our times. In the 
complex condition of our daily affairs cor- 
rect time and the exact performance of a 
watch are indispensable. We owe this duty 
not alone to the public but equally as much 
to the watch manufacturer whose product it 
is our business to maintain at its established 
accuracy. Let us put our house in order, 
discard the old and obsolete methods and ac- 
cept and welcome a reform that will prove 
itself the greatest advancement in the in- 
terest of horology instituted in a generation. 

Certification is the true specific for our 
watchmaking evils an serves absolutely and 
directly that trinity of interests—the jeweler, 
watchmaker and the public. It has the 
support of important watching schools whose 
students are required to pass the certifica- 
tion test in addition to receiving its own 
diploma. Certification elevates and dignifies 
horology while standardization offers an in- 
centive to advancement with increasing re- 
muneration. It makes the study of the pro- 
fession attractive to young men and will go 
a far way towards solving the problem of 
the scarcity of good watchmakers from 
which the jewelry trade has so long suffered. 

The days of the greatly underpaid watch- 
maker are gone for good for which we may 
hold this same scarcity responsible. The 
better conditions however will induce more 
suitably inclined young men to make the 
study of horology their life work, but it 
1emains the duty of the jewelry trade to 
support by consistent and energetic effort 
the aims of certification in order that it 
may always have at its command thoroughly 
trained and reliable artisans. 








Tough Silver Solder—A_ silver solder 
which is very tough is composed of copper, 
two parts, and silver, three parts. If a 
harder solder is wanted, use silver, 40 
parts, and copper, 10 parts. A solder which 
is very cheap, and which contains no silver, 
is made of copper, 40 parts; zinc, 40 parts, 
and tin, 20 parts. This solder will show 
a seam when used on silver, and this must 
be covered by electro-plating. The last 
formula is an alloy of good brass, which 
comes very near to brass wire. Brass wire 
will make a good solder for many hard 
soldering jobs. 
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Evolution of the Measure- 
ment of Time 


A Disabled Veteran in Training at the College of the City of 


New York 




















UST how man first conceived the idea of 
J time is not exactly known, nor are any 
records extant to indicate how early in the 
development of the human race time entered 
as a factor, 

When early man roamed about in forest 
or plain, he did not depend upon the sun 
or any other heavenly or earthly object to 
inform him when it was time to eat. As 
man became more regular in his habits and 
vradually ascended in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, the importance of doing things in an 
orderly and = systematic fashion gradually 
dawned upon him and he soon found it nec- 
essary to develop some fairly accurate means 
if indicating certain events. This was es- 
wcially true when one tribe or group planned 
to attack another. Probably such readily 
discernible events as the rising of the sun, 
the setting of a particular star or a certain 
phase of the moon, were decided upon in 
advance as the “zero hour.” 

Nature assisted primitive man in the de- 
termination of a mode of measuring time 
ly the periodic occurrences of light and dark- 
ness every 24 hours. Just how he came to 
divide the year into 12 months and 365 days 
is very puzzling even at this day. A fur- 
ther interesting puzzle is found in the con- 
ception of dividing a normal day into 24 
equal parts or hours. These conceptions 
probably resulted from the observations of 
countless generations and were found by 
experience and practice to mect the natural 
events. As far as I have been able to find, 
the first mention of the hour is made in the 
hook of Kings when “Daniel was astonished 
for an hour,” upon hearing of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream. 

Early man has always exhibited a very 
triking and peculiar respect for all the 
heavenly bodies. We know that both the 
we and the moon were venerated by all 
races. It is quite natural, therefore, that 
the sun and the moon figure prominently in 
man’s earliest attempts in reckoning time. 

hy studying the movement of the shadows 

{ trees or other vertical objects on a_bril- 
lait sunny day, the conception of a sundial 
vas evolved. Just where and when the sun 
dial originated is not exactly known; but 
ve do know that both the Chinese and the 
“reeks used it many centuries before Christ. 
‘he carly markings were very crude, and 
varied considerably with each tribe or race. 
It was gradually improved to meet the scien- 
‘ie needs of the early Greek philosophers 
and scientists until a really remarkable ac 
curacy was attained. The limitations of a 
‘undial are very apparent, being useless at 
night time or upon a dull or cloudy day. 


n addition there are slight variations in 


‘me, during the various seasons of the year. 
About 370 B. C., Plato invented the clepsy- 
(ra or water clock. This device consisted 


filled 


"ta small tank with water, with an 





aperture in the bottom acting as an escape- 
ment. Markings were placed on the side of 
the tank at regular intervals indicating the 
lapse of definite periods of time as the water 
reached each successive level. , There were 
many variations of this idea including the 
cocoanut shell clock where a half cocoanut 
shell was floated in a tank of water and 
vradually sank as it filled with water com- 
ing in through a small opening in the bottom 
of the shell. This required the attention of 
a watcher to retloat the shell, who at the 
same time would publicly announce the pass- 
ing of another period of time. 

It was soon noted that water escaped faster 
from a full tank than from one nearly empty. 
It was therefore necessary to make adjust- 
ments in the markings or develop a mode of 
maintaining constant water pressure. If Sir 
Isaac Newton had lived in those days he 
could have discovered the laws governing 
vravitation and motion in a more scientific 
method than by watching an apple fall in 
the 17th century. 

The effect of gravitation and varying wa- 
ter pressure was overcome by the introduc- 
tion of a water-wheel mechanism which kept 
a tank constantly filled at a prescribed level, 
and the time was indicated by the filling to 
detinite levels in a lower tank. Improve- 
ments were later made in this device whereby 
it was possible to indicate not alone the hour, 
but the day and month. Instruments of this 
type have been used successfully during the 
early part of the 19th century. 

Another interesting device the origin and 
early development of which is not recorded. 
was the commonly known hour or sand 
vlass. Unfortunately this device also re- 
quired the attention of a.,watcher, and was 
generally used to indicate only short periods 
of time. 

History records that Alfred the Great 
used the candle clock which recorded time 
by the consumption of definite amounts of 
tallow, as the candle was burned. By man- 
ufacturing larger candles it was possible to 
record longer periods of time. We are all 


familiar with the famous candle recently 
manufactured in America to burn for nearly 
two thousand years in the small [talian 


chapel in commemoration of the famous En 
rico Caruso. 

During the Dark Ages there is practically 
no record of any development of time meas- 
uring devices. For nearly thousand 
years mankind was satisfied to measure time 
by the inaccurate and cumbersome methods 
previously described. 

Gerbert, who later became Pope Sylvestus 
IT, is supposed to have made the first clock 
in the year 996 \, D. The earliest clocks 
were operated with a flywheel or fan in 
place of the commonly used pendulum of 
today. In the 14th century DeWyck de- 
veloped a control by introducing a horizon- 


one 
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tal bar, pulsated by the action of the escape- 
ment and regulated by the hanging of weights 
upon the bar. The noted Danish astronomer 
Brahe used a clock of this type in making 


his astronomical observations during the 
16th century. 
To Galileo is ascribed the honor of in- 


venting the first pendulum. By observing 
the effects of objects suspended at varying 
lengths from the famous tower of Pisa, he 
was able to work out the laws controlling 
the action of this important mechanical de- 
vice. Here again an opportunity to discover 
the laws governing gravitation and motion 
was overlooked. 

Early in the 17th century Hooke invented 
the anchor pallet as well as the sliding 
weight or regulator used upon the pendulums 
of our clocks to this day. 

The earliest clocks used only an hour 
hand. In many of the early clocks the hour 
hand was stationary and the hour plate or 
dial revolved. The earliest source of power 
was a weight acting on toothed wheels or 
gears similar to the ones commonly used in 
the cuckoo clocks of today. The spiral 
mainspring in a barrel was used during the 
15th century. Previous to this various sys- 
tems of striking hours had been develped. 

In those days ornamentation and design 
seemed to play as important a part as the 
accurate measuring of time. In the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York are 
exhibited some very fine specimens of early 
clocks, which are ornately decorated and ex- 
hibit a degree of artistic attainment seldom 
equaled today. <A_ particularly interesting 
watch is shown, the front of which indicates 
the time and in the rear a richly carved or 
engraved dial shows the various duties to be 
performed during the day. The 16th cen- 
tury clocks frequently showed phases of the 
moon, church festivals and other important 
days. 

The term “clock” is generally applied to 
a larger movement which cannot readily be 
transported, and which usually strikes the 
hour. The term “watch” generally implies 
a smaller mechanism which can readily be 
carried about and which does not necessarily 
strike the time. The word clock seems to 
be derived from the old ‘Latin “clocca” or 
bell. The exact derivation of the word 
watch is not known, but a clue to its history 
may be found in the fact that the almost 
constant attention of a watch or guard was 
needed to supervise the proper mechanical 
functioning of the earlier devices. [listory 
records that King Edward VI of England 


had “a watch of iron.” The first watches 
were called Nuremberg Eggs, because of 
their shape and place of manufacture. Sev- 


eral very line specimens may be seen in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The early mainspring was a straight piece 
of steel and had to be wound or, more cor- 
speaking, bent out of shape twice a 
The effort of the spring to regain its 
natural shape was the source of motive 
power. Shortly after that, the spiral spring, 
barrel, and fusee were developed; and brass 
was introduced instead of steel or iron, thus 
eliminating magnetic effect although at that 
time the nature of this disturbance was un- 
known. 

In 1610 the round shaped watch appeared, 
and 10 years later glass took the place of 
metal formerly used to protect the hands 


rectly 
day. 
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and dial. The first balance spring is supposed 
to have been invented by Hooke, although 

Huyghens has also been credited with its 
invention. Hooke has generally been con- 
dered the more popular, Striking watches 
vere invented by Hale and the repeater by 
Barlow in the early 19th century. 

George Graham is credited with the in- 
vention of the cylinder and dead beat es- 
capements in the 17th century. Towards the 
end of the 17th century Harrison worked 30 
years ON a chronometer escapement, and no 
doubt earned the prize given him by the 
Parliament of Queen Anne in 1714 for the 
perfection of an instrument that would en- 
tbe mariners to determine longitude within 
an accuracy of 60 geographical miles at sea. 
in 1715 he made a clock entirely of wood 
with the exception of the escape wheel and 
it was still in use in 1871. 

A novel timepiece developed about this 
time was the Gun Clock, several variations 
of which have been developed. This device 
was a kind of sundial where a magnifying 
glass concentrated the sun’s rays upon an 
explosive cap which set off a powder charge. 

Mudge invented the lever escapement in 
178%, which was later improved by B reguet 
and Roskill and is today the almost uni- 
versal escapement. Various improvements 
have been made in the chronometer, includ- 
ing the invention of epicycloidal teeth. 

Since then there have been no important 
developments in the watch mechanism. Mi- 
nor improvements were made which helped 
to simplify the watchmaking industry. The 
change from the key winding mechanism to 
the stem wind, the introduction of the stem 
set instead of the old lever, the development 
of the safety pinion and the safety barrel, 
and improvement in the materials and alloys 
used, the introduction of removable jewels 
in settings, and temperature position and 
isochronal adjustments, together with the de- 
velopment of the small sized and thinner 
movements, represent the contribution of the 
later 19th and early 20th century. 

Timepieces are more accurate now than 
ould have been imagined a few decades ago. 
With the popularity of the radio, men are 
10 longer satisfied to know that their watches 
are correct within a few minutes. A varia- 
tion of more than a few seconds a day is 
not tolerated by the more careful and exact 
owner of a watch, 

The next few years will undoubtedly wit- 
ness the development of the radio watch 
vhich will automatically adjust itself to the 
‘ime heats transmitted daily from the Gov- 
ment stations. 

Scientists are using mechanical means of 
‘ecording time in a sense that bewilders the 
average man. To the physicist a period of 
ne second is entirely too long in which to 

observe the motion of a molecule or to ob- 
‘erve the effect of some electrical phenom- 
enon, 
agube clock used at the United States Naval 
servatory in Washington has been so ac- 
‘urately constructed that it does not vary 
more than several seconds in a year. So 
far as I have been able to find out, this 
acanion is the most accurate known at 
n€ present time. 
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IGHT in the beginning of the career 

of the Horologica! Institute of America, 
it was agreed by most of those who took 
part in its organization, that of the many 
things which were waiting for the institute 
to do, the most urgent was to get under way 
with the certification of watchmakers. 

In reviewing the history of the certifica- 
tion of watchmakers by the Horological 
Institute of America, which covers a period 
of less than two years, it seems remarkable 
that in that short span of time not only 
was accomplished the difficult task of devis- 
ing the machinery for examining candidates 
for certificates, but the machinery was con- 
structed and set to work, and has had in 
process, examinations of approximately six 
hundred watchmakers, of which number 
nearly four hundred have passed their ex- 
aminations and have been granted certifi- 
cates, while the remaining two hundred are 
mostly in some one of the various stages 
which go to make up the entire process of 
examination. 

A map of the United States, with a dot 
marked over each of the locations where 
applicants for certification reside, appears 
to be spotted with wide-spread uniformity, 
allowing of course for differences in density 
of population. A look at this map illus- 
trates in an interesting way the fact that 
a watchmaker anywhere can take his ex- 
amination with utmost convenience; he is 
not obliged to spend time and money travel- 
ing to some distant city, but in almost any 
case, the Horological Institute can arrange 
for his examination to be held so that he 
need not leave home. 

Progressive Monthly Increase in Applica- 
tions for Certification 

A significant fact is that the number of 
applications received for examinations is in- 
creasing progressively from month to month. 
It is not hard to understand why this is; 
it may be illustrated by the following in- 
stance. In one Pennsylvania town, the first 
news articles concerning the Horological 
Institute of America and its plans for certi- 
fying watchmakers, were read by the watch- 
makers and jewelers with everything from 
quiet scepticism to loud ridicule. The 
motives of course were various: One had 
seen, in his time, failures of former at- 
tempts to establish certification; another 
thought the examination would be a “high- 
brow” affair, not giving credit for practica! 
ability; another, ’way down in his secret 
heart, knew that he was a bluffer on ability, 
and because he instinctively felt that certifi- 
cation if successful would puncture his bluff, 
he thought it good policy to “knock” certifi- 
cation—and he was the loudest of its op- 
ponents. 

Scepticism, Then Faith 

But one day a watch company’s traveler 

visited the town. He called upon jeweler 





number one, who happened to mention the 
H. I. of A. and its certification plan, say- 
ing, “It would be a good thing, but it has 
been tried before, and has always failed.” 
The traveling man said, “But can’t you see 
a big difference between the H. I. of A.’s 
proposition and all the others? They were 
all comparatively local affairs--had no 
national character and not sufficient weight 
nor power to make their certificate valuable. 
But the H. I. of A. is a powerful national 
body, and its certificate has authority, and 
its value is recognized everywhere.” To 
make a long story short, the jeweler was 
finally convinced, and urged his watchmaker 
to take the examination. 

The watchmaker was told to write to the 
Horological Institute of America, in care 
of the United States Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., for information and an 
application blank, In due time the watch- 
maker passed the examinations and received 
his certificates, first for Junior Watch- 
maker and then for Certified Watchmaker 


grade. When the handsome, dignified 
diploma of Certified Watchmaker grade 
arrived, he had it framed, with justifiable 


pride, and the jeweler placed it in his win- 
dow. Then the leaven began to work. A 
friend of the first Certified watchmaker 
was encouraged by him, and took the ex- 
aminations, passed, and hung up his diploma, 
He fcund that the examinations were 
reasonable, fair, and of a practical nature 
throughout. Now all the watchmakers in 
that town, except the bluffer, have either 
received certificates or are undergoing ex- 
amination by the Institute. 

What took place in that town is typical 
of others. It illustrates the natural cause 
by reason of which the certification move- 
ment is spreading. The seed may be planted 
in one way or another—but once one certifi- 
cate is displayed in a town, it is only a 
matter of time until all the watchmakers of 
respectable ability will desire and obtain 
them. Would it not seem inevitable that 
at some time in the future the majority of 
the competent watchmakers in the United 
States will hold certificates? It must not 
be expected that this will be accomplished 
in a hurry. The task is too great for that. 
Sut the greatest structures have to be built 
stone by stone, and if the plan is good and 
the purpose right, the final accomplishment 
will justify the time spent in building. 


Work of the Certification Committee 

The amount of work which has to be done 
by the institute in handling the examinations 
can hardly be realized by one who has not 
been in position to actually see it. Out- 
side of clerical routine, this work is being 
done without remuneration by men whose 
own affairs are sufficient to press them 
closely for time. They mostly live at a 
distance from each other, unavoidably so in 
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order to give representation to as many 
different sections of the country as possible. 
The examining board must wait until a 
soodly number of watches and papers has 
accumulated for examination at the Bureau 
of Standards. They cannot meet every 
time only a few cases are ready for their 
attention—and this explains why it unavoid- 
ably requires what might in some cases seem 
to the candidate like a long time to get his 
examination through to the point where he 
receives his certificate. 

The good effects of certification will, of 
course, be gained after a large number of 
watchmakers are certified—in fact, the 
yenelit will be in proportion to the number 
certified. The most shallow-minded critics 
of the institute are those who complain that 
“it hasn’t gained the objects stated in its 
constitution.” Of course it hasn’t—yet. But 
it is “on its way,” and it hopes to be on 
the way as long as is necessary in order to 
effect the improvements in American horol- 
ogy and for American horologists for which 
it was organized. 


When Other Professions Were ‘‘Uncerti- 
fied’’ 


Ages ago, the healers of the sick were 
on an uncertified basis. Any one who felt 
like “doctoring” could go ahead and doctor. 
The reputation of a physician might de- 
pend more upon trickery, skillful boasting, 
etc. than upon his knowledge or skill. The 
latter was, to the public, an unknown 
quantity. Then was the golden age of 
quackery, The medical fraternity was in 
general upon a low plane because there was 
no ready way by which the public could 
distinguish the true physician from the 
blatant quack. There was no certification 
of physicians. 

Gradually, the advantages to be gained 
by every one—both doctors and patients— 
by every one except the quacks, brought 
ebout the certification of physicians. And 
who is so dull as not to see hew many 
advantages, social as well as financial, the 
medical practitioner has gained by his 
certification ? 


The Watchmaker’s Great Opportunity 


Certification for watchmakers holds out 
‘0 them in principle the same advantages 
as certification has gained for physicians, 
even though we recognize that the cases 
are different in certain respects. The things 
'o emphasize are that in any vocation, 
ettilication elevates its tone, adds prestige 
and dignity to those engaged in it, adds to 
the pleasure they gain from their vocation, 
icourages the acquisition of superior ability, 
tence of higher earning capacity. These are 
nly several of a number of good things which 
the watchmakers of America may gain from 
the wide-spread adoption of certification. 
I each watchmaker the call is to “get 
eritied.”” In proportion as this is acted 
‘Pon, will we bring into our own time the 
lulillment of the promise held forth by 
¢ bright future. 
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A Double Passing Spring Detent 


Escapement 








Written expressly for Tue JewELers’ CircuLar by Major Paul M. Chamberlain 

















HE intelligent or progressive work 
which has been done on the detent 
escapement since Pierre Le Roy (1717- 


1785) presented to the Academy of Science 
in 1748 his invention, has been toward mak- 
ing the balance as free as possible from any 
disturbances other than the impulse or to 


one and a quarter centuries remains un- 
changed in any essential form, as the most 
satisfactory form for the marine chronom- 
eter. Urban Jurgensen (1777-1830), who 
had a great reputation as a horologist and 
maker of chronometers, used a double 
escape wheel to get a long radius for the 
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Fie, 1 


Detent escapement with impulse every other complete excursion. 


unlocks D, and E drops on B. 
and E drops on C, 


make any necessary disturbance as constant 
as possible. 

There have been a great many variations 
and mixtures perpetrated on this simple and 
elegant device but in simplest form it has 
been called and still deserves the name of 
the King of Escapements. Ferdinand Ber- 
thoud (1727-1807), John Arnold (1744- 
1799) and Thomas Earnshaw (1749-1814) 
share with each other the glory of develop- 
ing this invention, which has been of such 
inestimable use to navigation, but it appears 
to have been Earnshaw’s fortune to devise 
the exact arrangement which for more than 


The second swing to the right 


Impulse occurs as discharge pallet A 


The next swing to the right, the discharge pallet through U unlocks B, 
unlocks C when impulse again occurs. 


teeth resting on the detent and a long radius 
for the impulse pallet. The pivoted detent 
always had a strong hold in Switzerland 
and I*rance. 

The example here illustrated employs the 
pivoted detent and the double tooth arrange- 
ment with the impulse teeth made of steel. 
The interesting feature of it is the evident 
aim of its inventor to produce a more 
detached form, which he accomplished in a 
way I have never seen elsewhere. Fig. 1 
shows the means employed to get two com- 
plete excursions from one impulse, the dis- 
tribution of the unlocking disturbance and 
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You Can Have Your 
i 0 * Fancy Watch Crystals 
Fitted Perfectly for Only 


A larger volume of business, greatly increased facilities, 
and a new system that enables us to receive, handle and 
ship the repairs faster than ever before, now permit us to 
offer to repair fancy watch crystals for only 75c each 
including postage. 








Why not try us today? One trial is all that is necessary 
to convince you of the superior quality of our workman- 
ship, as well as the fast service we offer. 








Brozen Bros. 
251 Canal Street New York 


“Where Crystal Fitting Is An Art’’ 
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by any other method, regardless of former expe- to the top in this art should make arrangements to enter this 
2 - wt ‘ ’ 5< , expe department of Bradley Polytechnic Institute, as soon as possible in 
rience, — With this tool you will be able to do an order that you may be realizing the benefits of this high class 
expert job of stone setting even though you have instruction in the very near future both as to ability and salary. 
never set a stone before. A postal card addressed to 
Price of chuck with full directions, $18.00. In 


ordering mention size and make of lathe. Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
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the diminishing of the likelihood of tripping. 
The discuarge pallets are of very short 
radius, being made of ruby encircling the 
reduced diameter of the balance staff. The 
detent carries two passing springs at dif- 
jerent levcls. The upper one is to cause 
tooth to drop from the receiving locking 
stone to the discharge locking stone and the 
lower one at the next excursion unlocks 
‘he discharge stone at which time escape 
and impulse occur. The piece was never 
-ased and from its calibre would appear to 
have been a model for experiment, though 
ieautifully made and finished. There is no 
name or indication of its maker but appears 
to be of I‘rench or Swiss origin and prob- 
ably of the period between 1830-60, The 
diameter is 48 mm. and the helical balance 
spring has four coils. 


The American Public and Watch 


Jewels 

T cannot be gainsaid that the American 

public is wrongly educated on watch jewels. 
The result of this wrong education is a crop 
of manufacturers, importers and dealers who 
furnish watches, the chief merit of which is 
a lot of jewels and a liberal dash of quality 
markings. They literally thrive on the 
ignorance of the public. Go to any city in 
this country and you will find these near- 
jewelers engaged in sapping the life-blood 
out of the jewelry business. Conditions 
have peculiarly favored this class of dealers. 
They only take—they do not give. These 
near-jewelers, as we charitably call them, 
separate the American public from millions 
of dollars in exchange for small values. 
How do they do it? 

You know it is mostly the watch which 
is the vehicle on which the public rides into 
these well lighted, yet shady jewelry stores. 
The bait consists of a string-full of sup- 
posedly known watch values. So many 
jewels, adjustments, positions, cut prices on 
second-hand watches and_ highly-jeweled 
cheap watches, ad nauseam. Give this kind 
of a dealer a $100 watch, without any 
quality and jewel markings, and he could 
not sell it for $20. Give him instead a $5 
“gold filled” watch, conveniently marked, 
and he will palm it off on the public for 
835. Without the jewel talk this man could 
not ply his trade and the public would not 
ve tempted to take chances with this type. 
it would no longer rely on fictitious values. 

The fraudulent watch has passed through 
‘everal stages of improvement or perfection. 
First, we had the masterpiece with the cel- 
luloid jewels and glass ornaments. Then, 
we had the cheap seven-jeweled lever move- 
ment, made into a 21-jeweled movement at 
an additional cost of 80 cents per watch. 
In customs house parlance, all these 21 
Jewels had to be “active” jewels to pass 
the customs house. Any additional celluloid 
Jewels were permissible, as long as they 
were not counted. The watches were a 
freater fraud than the previous class, as the 
Jewels were mostly genuine, although of the 
cheapest grade, 

_ However, the Federal Trade Commission 
yecame interested. It took the viewpoint of 
4 wronged public. Consequently very few 


Of these 21-jeweled $5 gold filled watches 


will be sold in the future at outrageous 
Prices, 


Mere watch jewels suffered a set- 
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back in the market, but not so that you 
could notice it. The fraud goes merrily on. 
Now, it is the next higher grade that is be- 
ing turned out with a lot of jewels—with 
the intent always the same. The only thing 
that will stop this serious abuse is the scrap- 
ping of all jewel, position and adjustment 
marks on watch movements. 

There may have been a time in this coun- 
try when these markings were justified. 
They may have helped the general stores in 
pioneer days to distinguish one watch move- 
ment from another of the same factory. 
Now, however, legitimate jewelry stores 
anywhere can give the proper service with- 
out the aid of individual identification num- 
bers, jewel or other quality markings on the 
watch movements. 

This new way of selling watches in this 
country would require a skilled watchmaker. 
The change would tend to elevate the pro- 
fession. It would attract young talent and 
be a safeguard to the American public. 
Watches ought to be sold by real watch- 
makers who devote their lives to their pro- 
fession and are entitled to the fruit of their 
efforts. Things should not be made easy 
for the ex-butcher, ex-blacksmith or ex- 
tailor to engage in a high-grade business like 
the one of jeweler, and run it to death 
through ignorance and criminal tactics. 

The American public has a right to be 
protected and the legitimate jeweler shares 
this right. The welfare of the entire trade 
is at stake. You can bring about the desired 
change, if you so will it. You can influence 
the policies of the domestic manufacturer. 
Your representations will be listened to, It 
is to his interest that his product be sold 
by honest stores and not by price-cutters 
and general stores. You have a great and 
legitimate interest in every tariff fight. 
Your interests are vitally affected not only 
by the rates, but more so by marking pro- 
visions that serve not you—but help the 
near-jewelers destroy the good-will that you 
and your organizations try to build up. 

The present tariff on watches again pro- 
sides for markings of jewels, adjustments, 
etc. You are concerned in this, whether you 
sell imported watches or not. When you 
realize that this practice of marking both 
domestic and foreign watch movements is 
against the best interests of the public and 
legitimate jeweler, you will probably agree 
that it is time it be abolished. The tariff 
ought to forbid all markings of jewels and 
positions. If anyone should take it upon 
himself to mark movements after they are 
imported, it might be embarrassing for many 
to disprove fraud. American factories might 
also see the point, and favor the views of 
the better element among retail jewelers. 
Advertising would naturally have to do its 
share in converting the public to the new 
views. 

High-grade watch repairing and watch ad- 
justing is a profession. It deserves to be 
protected. Watches should be sold by the 
jewelers who employ skilled watchmakers at 
eood wages. Scrap all markings on watch 
movements and you will protect the industry 
and profession all around. The results will 
be better than the highest tariff rates. 

The founding of the “Horological Insti- 
tute of America” at Washington, D. C., by 
George W. Spier, and a number of high- 
minded men interested in watchmaking, 
means a great step forward. The profes- 
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everlasting gratitude. 
As jewelers you want to cultivate the love 


sion owes them 
for jewels by the public. You have a 
perfect right to do so to your own profit. 
But let us put the public right on watch 
jewels! Let the public have genuine watch 
counsel! Let us give them the facts pub- 
licly and forcefully! We must replace that 
ill-conceived sentiment for jewels in watches. 
It can be done by emphasizing the beauty, 
high-grade workmanship and genuine pleas- 
ure of owning a fine dependable timepiece, 
irrespective of whether it be made by Swiss 
watchmakers in America, or American ma-' 
chinery in Switzerland. The watchmaker is 
a professional man. As such he can afford 
to be broad-minded. Let us all join hands, 
seek to elevate the profession generally and 
gain the respect due it by the world.—Al- 
hert A. Wiss. 
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Blue Finish on Brass Clock. Hands 





In answer to a clock manufacturer's inquiry. 


HE solution which was used for pro- 

ducing this finish is prepared by making’ 
a saturated solution of copper carbonate im 
20° ammonia, and should be used simply as: 
a dip solution, heated to a temperature of. 
180°. 

Best results are obtained by making the 
copper carbonate fresh as required, as it is: 
more soluble in the ammonia. The copner 
carbonate is easily made by dissolving five 
pounds of copper sulphate in hot water. 
Then, in a separate vessel dissolve about five 
pounds of sodium carbonate in hot water. 
Each solution should be prepared in stone 
ware jars and strained through fine muslin to 
remove lumps, dirt, etc. Then add the sod- 
ium carbonate solution to the copper sul-; 
phate solution, with constant stirring until 
all effervescence ceases. Add a quantity of 
hot ‘water and] allow to settle for a few 
hours; siphon off the clear solution and add 
more hot water. Repeat the washing about 
five times, then pour the precipitated copper 
carbonate into a large Heu¢hner funnel and 
filter off the last of the wash water. No. 2 
Whatman filter paper is quite suitable for 
filtering through. This method will leave 
the copper carbonate in a pasty cake, which 
is readily soluble in ammonia. 

The brass is prepared for dipping by buff- 
ing to a high finish. The final, lustrous,; blue 
finish is dependent to a great extent on a 
highly polished surface before dipping. 
After buffing, the brass must be dipped in a 
chemical cleaner to remove all rouge, dirt, 
etc. It must be just as clean as we use for 
plating ; in other words the water must cling 
to the surface after it is well rinsed ‘in cold 
water. 

The final, lustrous, blue finish is obtained 
by dipping for a few seconds in the hot, 
copper carbonate solution. As soon as the 
proper color is obtained then remove and 
rinse well in cold water, then dry in hot 
sawdust. 

The finish must be protected by dipping 
in a clear lacquer, such as is used for silver- 
ware. 

The best results in dipping in the lacquer 
are obtained by stringing the hands on wires 
so they may dry without touching each 
other. We are aware that this method is 
tedious for quantity production, but the re- 
sults are worth the extra work involved. 
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Attention 
Watch- 
makers 

If You Want 
to Make 
Some Money 
Out of Your 
Repair 
Department 


Buy Genuine 
Material 
Only and 
Buy Direct 
from a Jobber 


Who Carries 





The most complete stock of Genuine Factory Watch Material in the country. We are direct Importers of all 
Swiss Bracelet Watch Materials, of which we carry a complete stock here. Orders are filled from any catalogue. We 
solicit your business. 

On all purchasés during the month of February, if cash accompanies the order, an extra 10% besides the usual 
cash discount of 6%, will be allowed, for items purchased from any Tool and Material catalogue, also in Jewelry. We 
can use the ready cash; hence this offer. 

3elow are only a few items which we offer for Spot Cash only. 


Genuine Moseley Lathe, 10 Chuck Combination, reg- Bracelet H. & M. Hands, reg. $1.00; cut to per doz. pair .35 
mer SPo00) MUL CAs WIICE ..66 onc cnc cnvccvcces $75.00 3racelet Balance Staffs, in 3 dozen lots, for......... BY 

Boley Lathe with 10 Chuck Combination........... 35.00 Swiss Bracelet Stems, Assorted, regular $2.00 per 

Hamilton-Beach Lathe Motor, No. 2, complete with bY ME ook Sate eed SEES SOSk 596 Ke eK SS 75 
RAEN SR Se eee consti ee ek at ep cee been 16.50 G. F. Yellow, Green and White Bracelet Crowns, 

Demagnetizers, made the same as the $10.00 South resitlar $3.50 ger GOz., CUt 40: ocois viceccc ceaeess's 1.50 
TES Bo ESE ee ee ere eee een ae gee ea eee 4.00 Same as above with Jewels, regular $3.75, cut to..... 1.80 

soley Staking Tool, 50 Punches, 14 Stamps, regular Gold Filled Jump Rings, regular $1.25 gross, cut to.. 60 
PLD AN. ONE SB ANIOR eos Sones os ceed ass's akc 12.00 


J. H. MEDNIKOW & CO. 119 Monroe Ave. 


Memphis, Tenn. 














FULCRUM OILS 


The Finest Oils Produced 
Anywhere at Any Price 


A Perfect Watch and Clock Oil 


must be “neutral,” which means that it must be free from 
acids of any kind. The presence of acid means corroded 
and blackened pivots. 
Fulcrum Watch, Clock, Bracelet Watch and Chronometer Oils are 
the only lubricants for such purposes ever produced which are free 
from all acids,—and we can prove it. 
Fulcrum Oils are guaranteed not to gum, not to evaporate, not to 
discolor or become rancid in any length of exposure. They were 
adopted by the War Department of this country, are being used 
by some of the largest watch factories ot the world, and by prac- 
tically all of the expert watch and clock repairers of this country 
and Canada. 

If You Are Not Using Fulcrum Oils 

You Are Not Using the Best Oils. 


Watch and Clock Oil Chronometer Oil Bracelet Watch Oil 
50 cents a bottle 60 cents a bottle 75 cents a bottle 


All Material Jobbers Sell Fulcrum Oils 


FULCRUM OIL COMPANY, FRANKLIN, PA., U.S. A. 
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[Answers are also solicited from our readers to the questions published on this page.] 
full name and address of the writer. 


No attention paid to communications 


Question No. 3943,—Points on Polish- 
ing Balance Staff Pivots—Will you 
please give me some advice in regard to 
polishing balance pivots? I am absolutely 
unable to obtain a fine polish on the pivots 
of the balance staff in high grade watches. 
] always have a rake. I use jasper slip 
when reducing the pivot, then bell metal to 
smooth and finish with boxwood slip and 
glossing. Please give me a better way which 
will eliminate the trouble —-C. H. McC. 

Answer.—It appears that you made con- 
siderable work of a very simple operation. 
If your jasper slip is of smooth, even texture 
and ground to suitable shape and of proper 
fineness, it should be quite suitable for the 
entire job of polishing the balance pivot, 
although the finish may be slightly improved 
if the jasper slip is followed with a properly 
prepared steel burnisher which is slightly 
oiled when in use. In many of the watch 
factories, the final finish of the balance pivot 
is attained with a flat steel burnisher. Such 
burnishers are used by hand and the op- 
erators become very skillful in this line. If 
you did nothing else all day but polish bal- 
ance pivots, you would no doubt be able to 
do much better work than you can do at 
present; it is all a. matter of practice. 

If the jasper slip is used properly, you 
should not have any rake, as you term it, 
although we are inclined to think that you 
refer to a slight burr, which may possibly 
be thrown up at the end of the pivot. If 
your balance staffs are made of suitable 
teel, properly hardened and tempered, there 
should be no burr left on the pivot after 
finishing. This trouble may be eliminated 
by proper manipulation of the slip or bur- 
tisher, For example, when we sharpen a 
knife blade on an oil stone, we hold the 
blade at an angle and rub it back and forth 
on the surface of the oil stone. After each 
se of the blade is treated in this manner, 
we find a burr or “wire edge” as it is often 
termed. This wire edge may be finally elim- 
inated if we draw the blade across the oil 
stone and against the cutting edge, not with 
the cutting edge. 

The slight burr on the end of the balance 
pivot may also be eliminated; although the 
eration is a bit different, the principle is 
the same, To finish the balance pivot in this 
manner, we may place it in a suitable chuck 
aid be sure that it runs absolutely true. 
With the lathe running at low speed, we 
may draw the jasper slip lightly across the 
tid of the pivot, just enough to smooth it. 

hen we draw the slip across the diameter 

y ‘the pivot and in doing so, we hold the 

iP at a slight angle, so that the fine lines 

Moduced by the slip are broken up to a 

‘tain extent. The last operation will be 


unless accompanied by 


to start the slip on the diameter of the pivot 
and finish the stroke by bringing the slip 
around over the end of the pivot. The end 
of a pivot should be slightly rounded in any 
event; it can easily be done in this manner 
and at the same time eliminate any slight 
burr. When the pivot has been finished in 
this manner, then we may use the steel bur- 
nisher and give the pivot a light stroke on 
the diameter and end in the same manner as 
with the jasper slip. 

This method is very good if you have to 
alter a balance pivot, but you cannot hope 
to improve the finish of a balance staff pivot 
as they are finished in the factories for high 
grade watches. 


Question No. 3944.—Brush Brass Fin- 
ish— We have a lot of fixtures and various 
articles around the store which we would 
like to give a good, brush brass finish. Can 
you advise how to do this work to the best 
advantage ?—J. C. 

ANSWER.—The brush brass finish is best 
produced by the brushing process, which 
gives much better results than any of the 
other methods employed. The brass to be 
finished is first run through a strong potash 
solution in order to remove old lasquer, dirt, 
etc. Then it is polished with tripoli to re- 
move scratches, etc., potashed again to 
remove grease, dipped in the cyanide bath 
to remove tarnish and finally rinsed in cold 
water. 

The brush finish is now produced by using 
a soft, crimped brass scratch brush and run 
on the lathe at about 1,200 R. P. M. Fine, 
powdered pumice stone is mixed to a paste 
and applied to the work. <A scratch brush 
that has been used for some time will give 
the best results as it works better after the 
ends of the wire are worn down a bit. If 
the articles are large, a brush from five to 
six inches in diameter, with four rows, is 
best, but if the articles are small, then two 
or three rows will suffice. A little practise 
is necessary to produce a surface that will 
not show a scratchy effect. An even, dead- 
ened finish is easily obtained if the brush is 
in the right condition and the brushing is 
done in a direction to produce the best ef- 
fect on the shape of the article. After it 
has all been brushed evenly, the pumice- 
stone powder is washed off with clean water, 
then the article is again dipped in the cyanide 
solution, rinsed in cold water and washed 
clean of any pumice stone which may have 
been left in the crevices. 

The cyanide solution is made by dissolving 
about half a pound of sodium in a gallon 
of water. After washing the articles and 
rinsing thoroughly in cold water, dip into 
hoiling water, to which has been added 
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about two ounces of cream of tartar; then 
dry in clean sawdust. 

The article is now ready for lacquering, 
which should be applied immediately before 
there is any opportunity for tarnishing. 
Special attention should be given the article 
previous to lacquering. It should be just as 
chemically clean as for plating; otherwise 
the lacquer will peal off later on. 

Question No. 3945.—Stripping Solution. 
—We want to know how to strip gold from 
jewelry that has been hard soldered. We 
understand that this is practiced to a great 
extent in manufacturing gold jewelry and 
that it reduces the amount of polishing re- 
quired and also brings out a better color on 
the gold. Also, ts it an electrolytic process? 
—H. & G. 

ANsWwER.—The stripping of gold, from 
base metal or from gold articles that have 
been soldered, may be readily done simply 
by using the regular electrolytic process, as 
we do for plating. A very good stripping 
solution may be made by dissolving two 
ounces of sodium cyanide in a quart of 
water. This solution should be used in an 
cnamel vessel and should be boiling hot to 
obtain the best results. A clean piece of 
sheet copper should be attached to the nega- 
tive wire, and the positive wire should be 
bent up as a strong hook in order to readily 
attach articles which we wish to strip. The 
current required is about four volts. As- 
suming that we have a number of rings that 
have been soldered, they should be boiled 
out in the regular pickle to remove borax, 
etc. Then they are placed on the copper 
hook, and when the current is applied the 
articles are moved around in the solution 
near the sheet copper, but not touching it. 
In a few moments the articles will appear 
bright and clean and they should then be 
removed from the solution. The articles 
should not be left in the solution longer than 
necessary to remove the green coating 
caused by passing through the fire, as too 
much stripping has a tendency to roughen 
the articles. Any piece of gold that has 
been properly stripped will be much easier 
to polish. 

Long pieces, such as chains, may be con- 
nected with the hook at one end, and the 
other end held in one hand and passed slow- 
ly through the solution for cleansing. 

As the solution evaporates, more water 
should be added; and if the solution is in 
constant use, it is best to add a small amount 
of cyanide occasionally. As the solution 
will finally accumulate considerable gold, all 
old solutions should be saved and the gold 
recovered. 

The gold may be recovered from the old 
stripping solutions, as well as old plating 
solutions, by adding about an ounce or two 
of zinc shavings or zinc turnings. While 
this works best with a hot solution, it will 
also work out practically as well by allow- 
ing it to stand over night in a warm place. 
The gold will finally be deposited on the 
zinc, then the solution is siphoned off and 
the zinc with the deposited gold is well 
washed with water. They may then be 
placed in a beaker and sufficient dilute nitric 
acid added to dissolve the zinc. When all 
is dissolved, then the fine gold 
particles may be washed clean and collected 
on a filter paper, dried and melted. Prac- 
tically all of the gold in the solution may 
be recovered in this manner. 
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Why Buy Cheap Motors: 


= An Electric Machine should be an asset to your business, not a liability, therefore,--—. 


2 GREEN’S ELECTRIC MOTORS outlast 19 
or more cheap machines. 





have 30 years of service to recommend them, therefore are the cheapest as well as the best made. 


In constant use it 


takes a. business lifetime to wear them out, 





There are 


no annoyances with constant repairs which always arise with cheap Electric Motors and Generators. After 
years of constant use and performance are still above reproach. This is true of every Green’s Machine that 


is made. 


Exclusive in design and workmanship. 


“IT’S WEAR AND ACCOMPLISHMENT WHICH COUNTS” 





Polishing Motors 


Plating Machines 








3efore purchasing investigate our 


motors. 14 sizes. (30 years of service.) 


3efore purchasing investigate our ma- 


chines. 12 sizes. (30 years of service.) 








For strength, power and smooth running are unsurpassed, always a pleasure instead of a nuisance, 


Plating Salts 


3efore purchasing investigate our “Sal- 
Hyde” Plating Salts. (30 years of service.) 
SPECIAL NOTE. ‘“Sal-Hyde” 





is the only 


material giving a perfect white platinum color 
and wear to yellow, bright, green, white gold 
or other metals; correct results under all con- 
diticns and temperatures. 


Mfd. by THE W. GREEN ELECTRIC CO., 81 Nassau Street, New York, U. S. A. 


Makers of Polishing Motors, Dust Collectors, Plating Dynamos, Generators, ‘‘Sal-Hyde” Plating Salts and General Equipment for Jewelers 





LEES & SANDERS. 


Customer writes us: “Returns 20% higher 
than any we have had elsewhere.’ 


SWEEP SMELTE 


BIRMINGHAM,En 
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New straight line engraving and 
engine-turning machine 





LIENHARD & CO. 


La Chaux-de-Fonds. (Switzerland) 
Special Trade of the Factory 


All kinds of Brocading and Engine Turning Machines for Jewelers, 
Silversmiths, Goldsmiths and Watch Case Makers. 


Circular, Oval and Rectilinear Work. 


New Machines to cut Steel Dies, embossed or hollow work. 
Panto-Graveur to engrave letters and to divide pieces of precision. 


Automatic Lathes to cut Disks for numbering machines, etc. 








Firm known all over the world for the construction of engraving 


and engine-turning machines. 
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Methods for Detecting Palladium 
in Platinum Metal 








Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by C. M. Hoke, A. 
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T is not an easy matter to determine 
I whether palladium is present in platinum 
or not, especially in articles that have been 
made up; and it is still more difficult to 
know how much palladium is present. 

We might as well say at once that there 
is no really fool-proof, 100 per cent. depend- 
able method of telling what your platinum 
contains, except the assay. There are meth- 
ods, however, that if used with care and 
«kill are very valuable, especially in showing 
up gross frauds. Their weakness appears 
when we examine platinum that contains 
*,only small amounts of palladium; and small 
amounts of gold, silver, nickel, etc., re- 
quently cause wrong conclusions. And these 
“border” cases are generally the ones that 
we are most concerned about. 

To assay the platinum group metals is an 
extremely difficult matter. Any assay re- 
quires skill, time and expensive equipment ; 
even the gold assay, which is one of the 
easiest that we make, calls for all of these. 
Therefore it is only fair that the assayer 
receive a good fee for his work, have plenty 
of time in which to do it, and be given a 
generous piece of metal to work on. 

To quote one of the leading assayers who 
handles jewelers’ material: 

“The determination of the platinum metals 
is a tedious process; there are many opera- 
tions and most of them are very slow. Great 
care must be taken to remove even traces of 
silver, gold and lead, and if there is any 
amount of palladium the platinum must be 
repurified and precipitated twice. 

“! would be suspicious of any palladium- 
platinum assay, even the simplest, that took 
less than four days. Some assays take three 
weeks to a month. 

“No method is applicable for all classes of 
work, and therefore only a real chemist can 
make assays. This is especially true today 
with so much poor metal in circulation, All 
samples must be assumed to contain gold, 
palladium and probably base metals. The 
assay of this group of metals requires con- 
stant study, as new questions are always 
coming up. But many years of such study 
and experience have not shown us how to 
cut the time or cost to any appreciable ex- 
tent, and such work must be done by our 
oi ea 

“With the complex alloys now in circula- 
tion, both through studied attempts at im- 
provements or cheapening, or through ignor- 
ance or worse, the difficulties are increasing 
rather than otherwise. For instance, take 
the case of iridium: what the jeweler means 
by that word and what the platinum chemist 
means are two different things; the jeweler 
sometimes needs to be enlightened or trouble 
Starts. The “iridum” of the jeweler, by 
which is generally meant simply “hardening 
agent,” can often be done for $10; a true 


_— 


$ 4 1 . a . al . . 
¢ Consulting chemist. Tewelers’ Technical Advice 
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determination as required by an electrical 
engineer might cost up to $75. 

“With the increasing use of other metals 
as hardeners the troubles of the chemists will 
increase, as will those of the jeweler, for 
the more complex the alloy the more will the 
jeweler need to rely on chemical control. 
If the ordinary jeweler today could see the 
assays of much so-called platinum he would 
be more desirous than ever of not only a 
new law but a chemical check on his product. 
A ‘platinum’ ring we are working on now 
is so poor (70 per cent, platinum) and con- 
tains so much ‘junk,’ that we have to make 
practically a complete analysis. 

“There are few capable platinum chemists 
in the country, partly because the universi- 
ties cannot afford to give their students plat- 
inum to experiment on, and partly because 
the literature is scattered; it is chiefly in 
foreign languages; one translation alone cost 
us $15 and it took two months to get it. 
The books are very expensive and the state- 
ments therein must often be checked at our 
expense. If we could cut our price we could 
double our platinum business.” 

In view of these facts, it is only natural 
that the jeweler should want to use the sim- 
pler tests, even if they do not tell him all 
he needs to know. As a matter of fact they 
are very useful as indications of fraud, and 
if properly used they can save a jeweler 
much time, money, and anxiety. 

These simpler tests, by which we examine 
platinum to see if it contains palladium, gold, 
nickel, etc., may be listed as follows: 

1. Melting the metal. 

2. Determining its specific gravity. 

3. The touchstone method with its varia- 
tions, 

4. Other chemical methods 
destroy the article. 

All of these methods have the fault of 
being only indications, and not always re- 
liable indications, and of having a limited 
usefulness. In order to judge whether a 
method is satisfactory or not you must first 
make some such test as this: Ask some 
friend to procure for you several pieces of 
metal; for example, a piece of 10 per cent. 
iridio-platinum, a piece of soft platinum, 
pieces of 5 per cent. palladio-platinum, 15 
per cent. palladio-platinum, 25 per cent. pal- 
ladio-platinum, a piece of metal containing 
platinum, iridium and palladium, and pieces 
that contain gold, nickel or silver, as well 
as platinum and palladium. Pieces weigh- 


that do not 


ing one dwt. or so are large enough. Tell. 


your friend to mark each piece in some way, 
but not to tell you what the marks mean. 
It is very important that the person making 
the test should not know the constitution of 
the metals. 

After testing the “unknown” metals your- 
self, hand them in turn to three or four 
other people, and let them try the test. 
Compare their results, then ask your friend 
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to tell 
A method must be 100 per cent. accurate 
every time in order to be called a good 


you what each piece really is. 


method. Most of the methods listed below 
are fairly dependable with a straight iridio- 
platinum, or palladio-platinum. But when 
tried on alloys containing gold, silver, or 
nickel you are apt to be deceived. 

1. Melting the metal. 

This method consists simply of turning a 
very hot flame on a piece of suspected metal, 
Naturally this can only be used on metal that 
has not been made up. However, if a man 
has had a good deal of experience in melting 
pure iridio-platinum, he will very soon no- 
tice the difference when he goes to melt 
platinum that contains palladium, For one 
thing, the metal begins to melt at a slightly 
lower temperature, and generally spits and 
swells, particularly when the proportion of 
palladium is high. Often a workman has 
thought that his melting torch was out of 
order, when the facts were simply that his 
platinum contained palladium, 

This method has the limitations, aside from 
the fact that it can be used only on unmanu- 
factured metal, in that it (1) gives only a 
very rough indication as to the percentage of 
palladium present; (2) the same spitting 
effect may be caused by other impurities in 
the metal; (3) certain kinds of flames do 
not cause this spitting, even when consider- 
able palladium is present. Of course, if 
large amounts of palladium are present the 
effect is very easily seen. But most of our 
concern is with the presence of relatively 
small amounts of palladium. 

2. Specific gravity method. 

It is well known that if much palladium is 
added to platinum the specific gravity of the 
bar is noticeably changed. Whenever it is 
possible to determine the specific gravity of 
a piece of metal accurately, we have a strong 
indication of the nature of the metal. Note 
that it is important to determine it accurate- 
ly; also that what we learn is an indication 
rather than a proof of the character of the 
metal. Thus it is very difficult to determine 
accurately the specific gravity of a piece of 
metal weighing 2 or 3 dwts. or less. The 
difficulty is somewhat greater if the piece of 
metal has been carved and cut or. otherwise 
fabricated. Even in the hands of a very 
patient and very skilled operator, using an 
expensive balance and expensive, accurate 
weights, using the most approved technique, 
it has been found that the results are mis- 
leading. ‘Without going into the details of 
the technique we can only say that for a 
jeweler with his time and his equipment the 
method is of no use at all for small pieces 
of metal. 

For large pieces of metal, say, those 
weighing an ounce or more, the method is 
more dependable, inasmuch as the errors of 
operation are absorbed, as it were, in the 
general result. 

This brings us to the next point. After 
having determined the specific gravity ac- 
curately, what do we know? If the specific 
gravity is over 21.4, we are pretty certain 
that no palladium is present; if it is less 
than 21.4, we know only this: palladium may 
or may not be present, which is not very en- 
lightening. If the specific gravity is much 
less than 21.4, we know that something is 
wrong; most probably the blame will lie 
with palladium. The fact that large 
amounts of gold are being introduced into 
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platinum these days, and that the specific 
gravity of gold is almost as high as that of 
platinum, is enough to lessen the usefulness 
of this method. It is further weakened by 
the fact that a small bubble of air included 
in a bar of otherwise perfectly good iridio- 
platinum will throw the specific gravity out 
of the way, and make you think the metal 
js palladio-platinum., 

In a word, this method may be described 
as being useful for large pieces of metal, 
when it is possible to determine the gravity 
accurately, as an indication of danger when 
the specific gravity is too low. 

3. The touchstone method. 

This method, which depends on our old 
friend the needles and touchstone, and which 
is the method that probably will find great- 
est usefulness among retail jewelers, is based 
on the scheme used for so many years in 
testing gold. It is a little more troublesome 
to do, and in the hands of most operators 
not so delicate as the tests for gold. In 
actual operation it has been found that two 
people using the same pieces of “unknown” 
metal, using equal care and patience, will 
not always come to the same conclusions, 
particularly when testing alloys containing 
gold, silver and nickel. And these are the 
ones that are our greatest menace. 

However, this method is undoubtedly of 
great usefulness in showing the presence of 
a good proportion of palladium, especially 
as it can be carried out in a few minutes, 
and involves no danger to the finished arti- 
cle. As long as we do not expect too much 
of it, we are all right. 

4. Other chemical methods. 

Lastly, we might mention a method of de- 
tecting palladium that a number of our 
jewelers have tried; a method that consists 
of dabbing a drop of some chemical on the 
suspected article. A German firm has re- 
cently been circularizing the trade offering 
for $3 a bottle of solution that is supposed 
to show the presence of palladium in plati- 
num. Those of us who “bit” received a tiny 
bottle containing what was primarily tinc- 
ture of iodine. This liquid will undoubtedly 
show the difference between pure palladium 
and pure platinum. It has not been found 
dependable for such alloys as 25 per cent. 
palladio-platinum, even when tried by sev- 
eral workers of more than usual intelligence. 
In fact, it was found that it could not be 
trusted at all. Sometimes 10 per cent, iridio- 
platinum will answer the test for palladio- 
platinum; sometimes palladio-platinum will 
act the way that iridio-platinum is supposed 
‘9 act. It is hoped that no one will depend 
upon this method at all. 

Pag Se pre back to the fact that 

BS & ecessary to those who buy 
and sell platinum, adequate stamping laws 
and efficient assayers. To this we might add 
4 willingness on the part of the jeweler to 


consider . ° ° 
“a ider that the assayer is worthy of his 
nire Fs 








Chimmy—"“Wot’s de best way to teach a 


girl to swim?” 
“Well, yer want ter take her gent- 
ve 0 de water, put yer arm ’round her 
Waist, and—” 
Chi — . 
himmy—“Oh, cut it out! It’s me sister.” 


Johny—“Oh! Push her off de dock!” 


Johny- 
ly down t 
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Making a Platinum Brooch Mounting 








Methods Followed in Designing, Making and Setting a Special 
Pierced Mounting 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Lester B. Pratt 

















Designing 


[\ making a special platinum brooch 

mounting to order, there are various fac- 
tors to be taken into consideration. We must 
know the number of stones that are avail- 
able, also the size or weight of each stone. 
We must also know the general outline of 
the mounting in order to make a satisfactory 
design. While a customer may not have any 
particular design in mind, they will usually 
have decided ideas as to the general outline 
and this idea may be a short, wide, rectangu- 
lar shape, a long, narrow shape or anything 
in between these two extremes. 

We will assume that a customer submits 
a lot of 11 small diamonds and wishes to 
have them mounted in a special design. Our 
first consideration will be to ascertain the 
general outline of the brooch. This may 
usually be done by making a few rough out- 
lines that will accommodate the number of 
stones at hand. As a rule, a customer will 
soon be able to indicate some particular style 
that appeals to his taste. Then we may 
draw a design that will include all of the 
stones. The diameters of the stones must 
be to exact size and the spaces that are to 
contain the stones must be arranged to allow 
sufficient stock for setting the stones and at 
the same time have a pleasing appearance. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a narrow, pierced mount- 
ing to contain 11 stones. In this design, the 
largest stone is in the center, with a slightly 
smaller stone on each side of the center, 
while the side stones are all smaller than 
the centers. 

Such a design may be sketched on white 
cardboard, then the design may be trans- 
ferred to dull, gray celluloid card, by trac- 
ing over the original design. At the same 
time, we may improve the appearance of 
the original by making the lines sharper. 

If we wish to keep the design for future 
reference, we may paint it in water colors. 
However, a clean sketch with a hard pencil 
will convey the idea clearly and eliminates 
much extra work in preparing the design. 

The illustration shown in Fig. 1 is simply 
an outline sketch, which conveys the gen- 
eral idea of the design. It is not intended 
to appear as a finished drawing, but rather 
as a guide for laying off the stock for pierc- 
ing. For this reason, the stone tops shown 
in the center of the mounting are merely 
outlined, in order to show the method of 
piercing clearly. After these lines are 
pierced, then the tops are made and soldered 
on top of the bars. 


Preparation of Stock 

With the design at hand, at our next step 
will be the preparation of stock of suitable 
thickness in the quality of metal we wish 
to use. The thickness of the metal may 
vary within certain limits, but we find that 
030 is a suitable thickness for a mounting 
of this type and this thickness will allow suf- 





ficient margin for finishing and polishing the 
mounting smooth on top and bottom. 

As a mounting of this type is made in 
two sections which are joined together by 
short pieces of tubing, as shown in Fig. 2, 
we should roll out sufficient stock to make 
two blanks of the outline of Fig. 1. One 
of the blanks should be dapped up to approx- 
imately the shape, as shown in Fig, 2, while 
the other blank may be sawed to match the 
outline of Fig. 1, after it is dapped and 
finished to the proper outline. 

While there are various alloys of the plat- 
inum metals on the market, we prefer either 
the 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. iridio-platinum, 
Either of the above platinum alloys are 
strictly first class and each is used in mak- 
ing the highest quality of platinum jewelry. 


29 2s 
i,*e —~ 
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As the 10 per cent. alloy or iridio-platinum 
is the hardest, it is best to use where fine, 
lacy effects are desired, although either the 
5 per cent. or 10 per cent. stock is quite 
suitable for a mounting of this type. 


Dapping the Stock 

Assuming that the stock has been pre- 
pared, our next step will be to dap it to the 
proper shape. For this work we shall re- 
quire various sizes of round-face punches, 
an eight-ounce hammer with a face about 
one inch in diameter, a steel surface block, 
which should be faced off flat and smooth, 
and a lead block of sufficient size for the 
purpose. The punches and hammer need 
no description, except that a suitable set of 
punches for such work may be about two 
dozen ball punches ranging in size from 
one-sixteenth of an inch to five-eighths of 
an inch and should be hardened on the ends. 
The steel surface block should also be hard- 
ened and ground flat and smooth as it is 
used for beating out and smoothing certain 
pieces, as well as for indicating flat surfaces 
which require joining together. A lead block 
which is made of pure lead is rather soft 
and is not suitable for all classes of work. 
Where a harder block is required, lead and 
tin may be alloyed in various proportions 
to obtain a harder block. If a still harder 
block is required, from 2 per cent. to 10 
per cent. of copper may be melted and al- 
loyed with the lead. As the copper and lead 
require special treatment to obtain a homo- 
geneous alloy, a short description of the 
process will not be out of place at this point. 

If we require a block containing 10 per 
cent. copper and 90 per cent. lead, we may 
weigh out the required amounts of each 
metal. Then we place the copper on a large 
block of charcoal in which we have dug out 
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The value in the dust you save every day in polishing 


Is Your Life Worth Insur ing? will buy this insurance te your health and long life 








Yes, of course, it is—any life is worth insuring—no matter what the cost of 
insurance. If real insurance—a certainty that you could prolong your life ever 
so litthe—could be secured you would pay for it. If you knew something was 
undermining your health—shortening your life—you would put a stop to it if 
you could. If you de polishing work then perhaps you are breathing the deadly 
metallic dust particles. Here’s real danger. It comes in small doses and 
that’s where the real danger lies. You don’t seem to notice it somehow. You 
can’t be blamed very well if you don’t seem to notice it because thousands are 
doing the very same thing. If you polish you can’t help breathing in this 
dangerous metallic dust unless you provide yourself with the only health 
ingurance. 
Leiman Bros. 
New Model Polishing Dust Collector 


It is a quiet, light running machine requiring little power and no expense fur 
upkeep to even consider. A penny spent today for prevention will pay dollar 
dividends for years to come. 


Act While There Is Yet Time! 


It will not only make your work more pleasant but will make your shop neat 
and good to look upon. ‘This outfit is made upon our patented designs which 
no other manufacturer can duplicate. It is guaranteed to do all and more 
than we claim for it or we don’t want your money. The cost is not pro- 
hibitive nor even fancy, so get it for your little shop or big factory. 





We also make Engravers’, Diamond Setters’ 
and Jewelers’ Work Benches. 








Lapidary outfits for cutting and polishing gem stones and supply full directions 
for doing the work Jewelers’ air supply outfits for melting, annealing, sol- 
dering and sand blasting; and compléte motor driven outfits for rolling, drilling, 
melting, refining, sand blasting, drawing, stamping, turning, and other operations 
in jewelry manufacture. 


Ask for Catalog 


LEIMAN BROS. 


60 Lispenard St., New York City 


near Broadway and Canal St. 








JR . 





“4Aa- 


z No shop is too small to own one of these outfits. If you do polishing at all you are in 
Makers of good machinery for 35 years extreme danger because the metallic dust, so fine as to float in the air for you to breathe, 


will impregnate your lungs and become irremovable. 








Better Assembling Blocks 


Produced by the makers of the famous REX Tools. 
Made of selected wood and high grade cast aluminum, 
‘they are indispensable to any watch repairer. 


Wood Blocks—Aluminum Blocks 
No. 10, per set $ .75 Sizes No. 10, per set $ .75 
No. 12, per set 1.00] No 2-0 to tes | No. 12, per set -1.25 
No. 14, per set 1.75 |_Ne*-™° © 5 | No, 14, per set 2.00 
Send for catalog of other REX tools. 



















































Sea your job- 

vor are A, G, WILSON Eigi 

oad or direc ” . Elgin, Ill. 
Tel. Mulberry } 1368 Established 1885 OTTO SNYDER, President 


EMILE SNYDER, Inc. 
SWEEP SMELTERS 


Refiners of Gold, Silver and Platinum 
Manufacturers of Hard and Soft Soldering Fluids and Hard Soldering Powder for Platinum, Gold and Silver 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
Samples Sent on request NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 298-306 South Street 
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= 
a sufficient cavity. The copper is then melt- 
ed with the blow-pipe and while it is molten 
we may add lead in sufficient quantity to 
reduce the melting point of the mixture. 
When sufficient lead has been added to the 
mixture, then we may readily melt it in an 
ordinary ladle such as we use for melting 
lead. A wooden box of sufficient size may 
be used as a mold for the copper-lead mix- 
ture, but the box must be thoroughly dried, 
as any considerable amount of moisture will 
cause an unsound casting of the mixture. 
Assuming that we have prepared a suitable 
block we may proceed with dapping the 
stock to the required shape. This requires 
considerable skill on the part of the work- 
man, but it may easily be acquired by any 
ambitious workman who will devote a cer- 
tain amount of time to such work. In dap- 
ping a piece of stock to the shape as shown 
in Fig. 2, we usually start with the largest 
punch and work all over the piece, making 
a small depression at one end of the blank 
and gradually working through the entire 
length. Jt is not best to try to raise the 
complete curve at one operation at a given 
point, but rather to bring it up by degrees 
and if we gradually work from end to end 
of the blank with light strokes, we may 
slightly curve extending the full length and 





through the center of the piece. As it will 
also be curved lengthwise, this must be 


straightened out before proceeding with fur- 
ther dapping. Then we may go over the 
piece again with the same large punch and 
repeat this operation until we have dapped 
the piece up to a suitable curve, that is fairly 
smooth all over on the top surface of the 
blank. Then we place the blank on the stell 
surface block and proceed to level it so that 
the bottom of the blank will be flat. A small 
rawhide mallet or lead faced hammer may 
be used on top of blank if required to bring 
the bottom of the blank level. Of course, 
if we strike the blank on the top surface we 
may alter the contour which we produced 
with the dapping punch and in this case we 
may go over the blank again with the punch, 
although a few strokes only will be required 
to shape it again. Each of these operations 
may be repeated as required until we produce 
a shape of suitable contour having a flat sur- 
face on the bottom of the blank. 


As the contour of the top varies in differ- 
ent pieces, it is simply a matter of judgment 
on the part of the workman as to the ulti- 
mate shape desired. The proper procedure 
in all cases is to start with a large punch, 
then, if a sharper contour is desired, we 
May use the smaller punches, sometimes 
working through the entire set in order to 
produce various contours. 

As a blank of this shape must be dapped 
up to a certain contour and also be flat in 
the finished dapping operation, it follows that 
we must retain a flat surface to a certain 
€xtent on the outline of the bottom during 
the dapping operation, and this point is 
readily attained by dapping a certain amount, 
then flattening and alternating each operation 
until we produce a blank of the proper con- 
‘our on top and flat on the bottom outline 
ot the blank, 

7 The beginner who wishes to practice such 
Work may obtain much useful experience by 
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practicing such dapping operations with sil- 
ver plate which may be prepared in the same 
manner as our platinum stock. 


Shaping the Outline 

When the blank has been dapped up to 
the proper contour and the bottom outline 
lies reasonably flat on the steel surface block, 
then we may dress off. the bottom with a 
fine file so that it shows the full thickness 
of the stock all round. As the stock must 
be shaped to the finished outline of the 
brooch, we may need to use the punches at 
certain points after we have filed the bottom 
flat and at this stage we must keep three 
points in mind. The first point is to retain 
the contour of the top which we have dapped 
up, the second point is to gradually work the 
blank to the required outline, and at the 
same time retain the flat bottom by filing, etc. 
The third point is to retain a uniform thick- 
ness of the stock on the bottom. As the 
three points overlap each other at all times, 
it is a case of dap, shape, file and compare 
with the steel surface block until we produce 
a blank of the required contour, proper out- 
line and flat and of uniform thickness on 
the bottom. 

When all of these points have been at- 
tained, then we may proceed to dress the 
top surface smooth with a fine file and finish 
it smooth with No. 1 emery paper. If the 
stock has been carefully dapped up, very 
little work with the file and emery paper will 
be required to obtain a smooth surface. 
Our next step will be to give the surface a 
dull finish by brushing the blank with fine 
pumice stone powder applied to a fine, brass 
wire lathe brush. The dull surface is re- 
quired to facilitate marking the design on 
the blank. 


Marking the Design 

In marking a design on a blank that is 
to be pierced, it is not essential that we 
follow the design in exact detail. A design 
of any style is usually marked free hand on 
the metal blank and a man would neces- 
sarily have to be a clever artist to copy all 
designs to exact detail. For instance, many 
very fine engravers cannot write a good hand, 
yet they can sketch a monogram or an in- 
scription, engrave it and the result may be 
a work of art. 

As a Starting point in marking any design 
it is best to find the exact center of the 
blank from end to end and also from side 
to side then draw straight lines intersecting 
at the center of the blank. 

Referring to Fig. 1, it will be observed 
that all stones are spaced a given distance 
from the center, consequently, if we place 
one leg of the dividers in the center and the 
other leg is set to a point indicated for a 
stone, we may scribe a light line on each 
side of the center to indicate a stone. When 
this has been done with all stones in a de- 
sign, we have the principal parts of the de- 
sign accurately spaced and it is much easier 
to mark the design properly. 

Various methods are used to indicate the 
outlines of a design. Some workmen use a 
steel scriber and scratch the design on the 
blank. If they happen to slip an extra line 
is made which is confusing when we come 
to piercing. We find that a crow-quill pen 
and india ink is an excellent method of 
marking a design; this is the reason we 
advised giving the blank a dull surface, as 
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such a surface takes the ink readily, and 
also shows up clearly. 

The oval shaped center piece of the blank 
may be laid off accurately with the dividers 
and the bar lines may be drawn with an ink 
rule if desired, although they may easily be 
sketched free hand, as this is simply a mat- 
ter of practice. All other parts of the de- 
sign may be sketched free hand. Where two: 
sections of a design correspond, it is de- 
sirable that they be of uniform appearance., 
While this applies principally to the finished, 
work, it is also well to have a clean cut 
design to work to. 


Piercing the Blank 

Assuming that the design has all been. 
marked on the blank, then we must drill 
small holes at various points for inserting 
the saws used in piercing. These holes must. 
be very small, simply large enough to admit 
passing a saw through the hole. The saws 
principally used for such work are round- 
back saws, sizes 5/0, 6/0, 7/0 and 8/0. The: 
very small saws are used for producing the' 
finest lines. Where it is’ possible to use the 
larger saws, of course we may work much 
faster. A slight amount of beeswax may 
be applied to the saws to facilitate cutting. 

A plate of sheet brass about 16 gage 








should be attached to the bench. Then we 
Cae ee ee 
Fic. 2 


may Saw a narrow V-shaped slot in the plate 
to pass the saw. The blank may be placed 
on the brass plate, a saw inserted in one of 
the holes and we may readily saw the outline 
as marked. In piercing a design of this 
style, we should always try to work the 
saw at right angles to the top of the blank, 
as the finished appearance will always be 
much better. Also, we must saw all lines 
as smooth as possible, as ragged lines do not 
make a very good appearance in any work. 
Of course, they may be trimmed up with 
a graver and milgrained, etc., but the best 
work is produced with clean, pierced lines. 

When all of the lines in the design have 
been pierced, then we may drill the holes 
on each side for the small stones, making 
them of proper size to allow a good seat for 
each stone. 


Applying the Center Stone Tops 

With the piercing completed, we may se- 
lect tops for the center stones. These tops 
may be obtained in all sizes or they may be 
sawed out from the same stock that we use 
for making the dapped blank. Where three 
such tops are together in one design, it is 
best to make them in one piece or solder 
three tops together previous to attaching 
them to the blank, as it is much easier to 
hold them in place for the final soldering. 
After placing the tops in the proper position 
on the blank, a small amount of borax 
paste is applied, then the piece is heated until 
the borax fuses smooth, then small pieces of 
solder are applied and the soldering com- 
pleted. Just before the solder fuses, it is 
well to observe that the tops are properly 
placed, as it is rather a difficult matter to 
shift such pieces with the high heat re- 
quired with platinum solder. 

The proper platinum solder to use for 
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Size 6% x 4% x Z% O. D. 


Improved 

Jeweler’s Bench Box 
Made to keep Solders, Findings, etc., separately. 
Contains Tray with Six Small Boxes and Slide 
Cover. Also regular Viling Box. 


PRICE—$2.25 Complete and as Illustrated 
Tray, Only as Illustrated, $1.00 


JOS. A. STEIN '47 FULTON st. 


NEW YORK 


Jewelers’ Tools and Supplies 


| 709 Sansom St., Philadelphia | 
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Gold, 


Platinum 
Refiners and Assayers 


T. B. HAGSTOZ @ SON 


Silver 
































We remit promptly for your 


Scrap Gold, Platmum, 
Silver, Etc. 


You'll like that service. 
on demand 
factory. 


A. ROBINSON & SON 


REFINERS 
149 Canal St. 


Goods returned 
if remittance is not satis- 


New York 











DIXON’S 
Sand (Assay) Crucibles 


are the result of over ninety years’ 
experience in manufacturing crucibles. 
They are made with the same care 
and excellence that have made Dixon 
Crucibles the standard of excellence. 
They have made a wonderful reputation in all aseay 
work. Write for prices and Circular 77-AA. 





Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Data: 


Established 1827 


LoS 








Files, Jewelers’ Tools and Supplies 


Telephone Cortlandt 5222 
AGENTS 


Ace" | CTA | FILES 


AMERICAN-SWISS FILE & TOOL CO.’S 
AMERICAN GAS FURNACE CO.’S 


Gas Furnaces for Melting, Annealing, Ename- 
ing, Hardening, Assaying, Etc. Positive Pressure 
Sand Blast Blowers. 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 


Formerly Tool 
E. P. REICHHELM & CO., Inc. 


24 JOHN ST. 38 NEW YORK 
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goose that laid the golden egg—we expect you to come back, and so treat you accordingly. 5 
today—-NOW —for free circular and price list, or, better still, favor us ne trial order. You'll be glad to know us. Send for prices on 


> BECKER-HECKMAN CO, (ivr 


Such as is here depict- 


REPAIRIN edin genuine photo- 
graphic reproductions 


of a case repaired by our expert mechanics stands out 
as a beacon light in forceful blazonry in attestation of 
the high-grade work turned out by this house. For 
over 30 years we have specialized upon the complete 
restoration to original shape of seemingly worthless 
cases and have builded a reputation for superior work 
surpassed by no other watch case repair house in the 
country. Irregardless of how badly battered up a case 
may be, we restore it to its original shape speedily and 
accurately, and especially solicit work refused by other 
firms because of the difficulties incident to successful 


WATCH CASE REPAIRING 


Work by mail or express receives the same mage go 
care as work brought in, and you can safely expect to 
receive the same courteous treatment which has for so 
long a time characterized our house. Our prices are 
right. We add only a fair and legitimate profit to the 
actual cost of the job. We don’t believe in killing the 








CHICAGO 
808 Heyworth Bldg 





ASIT LEFT US __ 





very piece of workis absolutely guaranteed to be 


OURS IS THE HOUSE THAT 
“DELIVERS THE GOODS 





ight. Send 
special work. 
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euch work is either 1300 or 1400, which 


means that the solder melts or fuses at 1300 


C. or 140) C. The usual gas blowpipe will 
not fuse platinum solder above 1300 C., and 


where the higher melting points are used 
we must use an oxy-hydrogen blowpipe. 

If the 1300 solder is properly alloyed, it 
is a good color match for any platinum 
goods and it is used on fine platinum articles. 

When we solder the tops to the pierced 
blank, we should observe that the tops are 
soldered completely to all of the bars in the 
design. Complete soldering is essential in 
all well made jewelry; it is decidedly essen- 
tial in a piece of this type, as the cross bars 
will eventually be partly cut away to accom- 
modate the stones which will be set in the 
tops. 

With the soldering completed, we may 
proceed to ream out the stone holes to ap- 
proximate sizes. If the hole is reamed with- 
in 5 mm. of the stone diameter there will 
be ample stock for safety setting the stone 
and at the same time allow the maximum 
amount of light to pass through the stone. 
A taper reamer is quite suitable for such 
reaming. 

Polishing the Pierced Blank 

In fine jewelry, there are often certain 
parts that require polishing previous to the 
final assembling, and in this particular piece 
the under side of the pierced blank should 
be well polished. A blank of this type, after 
dapping and piercing, will be quite rough 
on the under side and it is rather a difficult 
matter to polish it properly after assembling ; 
therefore, we may save much time by polish- 
ing while we can do it readily, 

It is well known that platinum is not as 
readily polished as gold. In this case we 
may do the roughing with small carborun- 
dum wheels. A wheel that will approx:- 
mately fit the curve produced by the dapping 
punch is quite suitable and a wheel of fine 
grain will cut rapidly and quickly reduce 
the rough spots. Then we may use a hard 
felt buff with tripoli and smooth out the 
grinding wheel lines. A high polish is un- 
necessary at this point, but it should be 
reasonably smooth and bright. 


Making the Bottom Piece 

The bottom piece is simply an outline of 
the pierced blank and is attached to it by 
means of short sections of tubing. To make 
the bottom piece, we may select stock of 
the same thickness, flatten it, then place the 
two pieces together and scribe around the 
edge of the pierced blank. This outline may 
be carefully sawed to the scribed line, allow- 
ing a slight margin for finishing. 

When the outline has been sawed out, then 
we use the dividers and scribe a second line 
that will indicate a border about .030 in 
width. A small hole may be drilled in the 
blank, a saw inserted and the border sawed 
to the scribed line. The sawing should be 
carefully done to avoid bending the piece 
in any way, 

Assembling the Blanks 

A small piece of stock should be soldered 
'o the under side of the pierced blank to 
take the joint and catch. It should be placed 
So that it will not destroy the effect of the 
Pierced lines. Sometimes, the bottom piece 
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is designed to take the joint and catch by 
forming a T in each end. This is good 
construction but allows the pin-tongue to 
stick up a trifle higher than necessary. 

As the two blanks are joined together by 
inserting short sections of tubing between 
them, it follows that the beauty of the fin- 
ished piece is enhanced by accurate spacing 
of the sections of tubing. It is a very sim- 
ple matter to properly space these divisions 
by means of the dividers. Then we may use 
a small square file and notch the spaces 
which will facilitate placing of the tubing 
and there will also be less risk of shifting 
of the tubing while soldering. Previous to 
soldering, the pierced blank should be thor- 
oughly boiled out and cleaned to remove all 
polishing powder, etc. 

The two blanks should be placed accurately 
together for soldering, so that we can finish 
them smooth after soldering with the min- 
imum removal of metal. We may easily do 
this by notching the pierced blank on each 
end to correspond with the notches in the 
bottom piece. Then, if we place the two 
pieces together with a section of tubing in 
each end, we may solder the ends first and 
when this has been done properly, we may 
readily insert the other sections of tubing 
and solder them. 

With the soldering completed we may boil 
the piece in pickle to remove the borax, then 
melt gum shellac in the piece to protect the 
tubing and border while finishing. With a 
fine file, we may dress the edge of the bor- 
der smooth and finish with No, 1 emery pa- 
per. Then the bulk of the shellac may be 
melted out and it may be completely removed 
by boiling in strong solution of lye. 

If the inside of the border appears rough 
where the sections of tubing are soldered, 
we may smooth it by using a very small 
carborundum wheel, but if the soldering has 
heen carefully done, this will not be neces- 
sary, 

The joint and catch may now be soldered 
in place and when this has been completed, 
the piece may be pickled and is ready for 
the stone setting. 


Setting the Stones 

In setting stones in a brooch or in any 
piece that is comparatively frail it is best 
to fill the piece with melted shellac, as many 
of the lines are light and too much pressure 
with the tools will often dent it. A small 
block of wood or metal may be prepared 
with holes in it to take the joint and catch. 
When the brooch is mounted on this block, 
we may do all stone setting, engraving, mil- 
graining, etc., with very little risk of dent- 
ing any part of the brooch. 

In setting a stone in a brooch of this 
style, where the stone is set with beads, we 
ream out a seat that is just a trifle too small 
for the stone. Then we use a small round 
bottom graver and undercut the seat until 
the stone will snap in place in about the 
same manner as a watch glass is fitted into 
the bezel. Small stones should be set in 
deep enough to have the top of the stone 
about flush with the top of the setting, al- 
though this does not always apply to large 
stones. When the stone has been snapped 
into the seat, then we use a knife edge 
graver and make a cut extending from the 
top of the setting down to the girdle of the 
stone, cutting it in such a manner that (when 
the eight sides of the setting as used in the 
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center of the brooch are cut) we will have 
a short plug of metal in each corner of the 
setting and this plug may be readily turned 
over the stone with a round bottom graver, 
then rounded nicely on top with a suitable 
beading tool. All of the stones may be set 
in this manner and they may have from four 
to eight beads on each stone. The style 
of the metal directly around each stone will 
usually indicate the number of beads re- 
quired to set a stone to the best advantage. 
Engraving and Milgraining 

When all of the stones have been properly 
set, then we may engrave the borders around 
the stones, the outside border of the brooch 
and all places where milgraining is required. 
In order to make a milgrained border of fine 
appearance, the border must first be prepared 
by cutting a sharp edge with a square graver 
and the excellence of a milgrained border 
depends to a great extent on the preparatory 
work with the graver. If the border around 
the edge of the brooch is a succession of 
ragged cuts, they will be readily observed 
in the finished work, no matter how care- 
fully the milgraining may be done. But if 
the border is cut smoothly and of uniform 
width, suitable milgraining will bring it up 
to the very best advantage. 

All parts of a brooch which require mil- 
graining must first be prepared by engraving 
to produce a suitable ridge to take the mil- 
graining tool. Where two pierced lines are 
close together, the edges may be trimmed 
slightly to produce a sharp ridge then they 
may be easily milgrained. 

Finishing the Brooch 

With the stone setting, engraving and 
milgraining completed, we may remove the 
brooch from the block, melt out the bulk 
of the shellac and boil it out clean with the 
strong lye solution. After the pin-tongue 
is inserted, then we may finish the top of 
the brooch with a stiff, bristle lathe brush 
and rouge, also polish the edge of the border 
if necessary. ‘Any polishing powders that 
are not readily washed out may be removed 
by boiling in the lye solution. Then a final 
rinse in hot water and dry the brooch in 
hot sawdust. 


Le dite aia aieaah rofits 


ORGOTTEN charges. 
Errors in sales checks, 

Carelessness in weights and measures. 

Waste of paper and twine. 

Cutting prices to make sales when sales- 
manship would do the trick. 

Overbuying. 

Buying “old 
insurance, 

Unbalanced _ stocks. 

Careless delivery boys. 





line” instead of mutual 


Failure to transfer customers to other 
salesmen when they are not satisfied. 

Careless stock keeping. 

Paying freight without verifying rates 


and weights. 

Failure to take discounts. 

Poor handling of light and heat. 

Incorrect figuring of costs. 

Fading merchandise in windows. 

Inefficient advertising. 

Failure to get out seasonable merchandise 
in season. 

Neglect to make claims on railroads for 
loss on damage. 
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[Patents Granted by the United States 
and the Registered Trade-Marks.] 


UNITED STATES PATENTS 


Issue of Jan. 22, 1924 


1,431,297. FINGER-RING GUARD. ALEXANDER 
Mc-Kevtar, Greenock, Scotland. Filed Nov 
29, 1922. Serial No. 604,116. 1 Claim. 

\ finger i for reducing the size of a 
finger ring, comprising two lates each having ring 
gripping prongs turned up from opposite sides 
thereof at their ends, id plates being pivoted to 





yether at their central portion, one of said plates, 
also having projections on between 
the pivot poirt and the ends of bending over the 


opposite sides 


other plate to lock the gripping prongs against 

the loop of the ring. 

1,481,403. CONTAINER. Ratpu W. WILSON, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Theodore W. 
Foster & Bro. Co., Providence, R. I. Filed 
Aug. 12, 1922. Serial 581,335. 2 Claims. 


comprising a container formed 
of a_ plate arnular flange surrounding 
same, and two recesses in the plate on the side 
innular flange, and an annular pro- 


A vanity box 
with an 


opp site the 


truding portion on the said flange; a pair of covers 
relation to each other and pro 
vided with flanges te telescope the wall formed by 
the flanve on the container; a mirror on cach of 
1 quantity of powder in the container 
a quantity of 


hinged in spaced 


said covers; 
on the cepposite the 
rouge in one of the a lip stick in 
the other recess; a pad intermediate each of the 
mirrors and its respective rouge and powder com- 
pacts. 

1,481,598. TEWEL-SETTING 
Gatti, New York, N. Y. 
Serial 625,374. 1 Claim. 

A gem setting tool of the class described com- 
prising pivotally connected handles, one of said 
handles terminating in an anvil head, the top face 


side recesses 
, 


recesses and 


TOOL. IGNAZIO 
Filed Mar. 15, 1923. 





thereof being gradually curved, the complementary 
handle terminating in a crimping head of sub- 
stantially the same length as the anvil head, said 
crimping head having an inverted V-shaped bot- 
tom faced shaped to conform to the curvature of 
the anvil head and adjustable means between the 
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crimping heads. 


DESIGNS 


63,815. SPOON 




















Y. Filed Dec. 23, 1922. Serial 4,700. Term 
ot patent 14 years. 

63,832. SPOON OR SIMILAR ARTICLE. Wut- 
riAM F, Matiory, Wallingford, Conn., as- 


sigmcor to International Silver Cx 


Meriden, 





Conn. Filed March 1, 1923. Serial 5,339. 
‘Term of patent 7 years. 

63,835. VANITY CASE AND LADIES’ HAND 
BAG Jacop” Ritter, New York. Filed 




























































March M1, 1923, 


patent 3 years. 


5,659. 


Term of 


UNITED STATES PATENTS 


Issue of Jan. 29, 1924 


1,481,796. COMBINATION VANITY BOX. 
Georce Gussorr, New York. Filed June 23, 
1923. Serial 647,234. 8 Claims. 


In a vanity case construction, a receptacle form- 
ing a compartment for cosmetic material, a hinged 
























cover member forming another compartment for 
material, a mirror-supporting and compact-holding 
element removably positioned in the receptacle, a 
mirror having a hinged mounting on the element, 
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handles for limiting the pressure of said anvil and 


OR SIMILAR ARTICLE. Ar- 
THUR LE Roy Barney, New York, N. Y., as- 
signor to Tiffany & Company, New York, N. 





February 6, 1924. 


and means for automatically raising the mirror to 

a convenient position for use when the over 

member is lifted. 

1,481,799. COLLAR BUTTON. 
Hanp, Maplewood, Mo. 
Serial 621,786. 1 Claim. 

A collar button comprising a stem and a hollow 
head detachable therefrom, said head being pro- 
vided with an opening adapted to receive one end 


CLARENCE 8B, 
Filed Feb. 28, 1923, 








of the stem, and a hock provided with a spring 
shank secured in the head and adapted to bear 
against the end of the stem received in opening 
in the head. 


1,481,894. ARTICLE OF JEWELRY AND 

METHOD OF MAKING THE SAME. Les. 

uit H. Fister, New York. Filed June 11, 
1921. Serial 476,799. 6 Claims. 

\n article of jewelery comprising a plurality of 

and a metallic tape passed through said 

sections, the heing distorted at intervals 


sections 


tape 
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whereby the sections are locked in an end to end 
relation. 

The method of producing articles of jewelry 
which consists in forming blanks, forming tape- 
receiving openings in the blanks, threading a metal- 
lic tape through said tape-receiving openings, and 
upsetting the tape at intervals whereby the said 
blanks are locked together. 


1,481,911. BELT BUCKLE. Morris Katx, Tulsa, 
Okla. Filed May 4, 1923. Serial 636,700. 1 
Claim. 


The combination with a belt provided with a 
metal loop at one end with a longitudinally ex- 
tending series of apertures at the opposite end, of 
a buckle adapted to receive the apertured end of 
the belt therethrough and provided with a hook 
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member adapted to pass through a selected one of 
the said apertures and to be engaged through the 
said loop to secure the ends of the belt together. 


1,481,932. SEPARABLE BUTTON. Carr E. 
Sxooc, Cranston, R. I., assignor to Gartner 
& Skoog, Providence, R. I. Filed Oct. 18, 
1923. Serial 669,199. 3 Claims. 


button 
shank, a 


formed in two parts, each 
having a head, and a base, one base 
provided with a central hole, a_ projecting 
block fixed on the other base slidable through the 


\ separable 


being 














hole and provided with a longitudinal bore and a 
transverse bore, a plunger slidable in the longi- 
tudinally bore and provided with a groove normally 
remote from the transverse bore, and locking mem- 
bers slidably mounted in the second bore normally 
projecting laterally from the block into the path 
of the first base, and registerable in the groove 
when the plunger is moved and when the members 
contact with said first base. 
1,481,995. BUCKLE FOR 
STRAPS AND THE LIKE. 
Duxe, Nottingham, England. 
1923. Serial 617,975. 3 Claims. 


In buckles for straps and the like, 


WRIST-WATCH 
Herpert Harry 
Filed Feb. 9 


the com: 








































February 6, 1924. 


bination of a buckle frame and a cover member 
hingedly mounted thereon, said cover member hav- 
ing a downy ardly depending flange located at the 
end remote from the hinge, said flange and one 





end member of the frame each having co-operating 
fastening means for retaining the cover in closed 
position. 

1,482,009. BELT BUCKLE. JouNnN MHEBERLING, 


assignor to Hickok Mfg. 
Filed Aug. 4, 1922, 


Rochester, N. Y., 
Co., Inc., Rocheter, N. Y. 
Serial 579,617. 2 Claims. 

In a belt buckle, the combination with a buckle 
frame having a clamping surface thereon and a 
pivot pin supported on said frame, of a carrier 
formed from one piece of sheet metal and having 
a flange extending laterally from one side to pro- 


vide a clamping device to co-cperate with the 





clamping surface on the buckle frame, said carrier 
also having two arms formed at the opposite side 
and bent over the pivot-pin to provide bearings and 
to secure the carrier to the pivot pin, a clamping 
member pivotally mounted in the bearings of the 
carrier to co-operate with the clamping surface 
of the buckle frame on the side of the pivot pin 
opposite the side on which the first mentioned 
clamping device is arranged, and means connected 
with said last mentioned member for effecting its 
movement toward and from the clamping surfaces 
on the buckle frame. 


1,482,202... JEWELRY TRAY. 
Chicago. Filed Oct. 24, 1921. 
5 Claims. 

A tray including in combination a frame of 
sheet metal, a wood insert and a bottom, the inner 
wall of said frame forming an inwardly-projecting 
shoulder and terminating in an inwardly-projecting 
flange, the outer wall of said frame projecting 


CaMILLE E. Roy, 
Serial 510,025. 























dow 


nward and terminating in a plurality of lugs, 
and the said insert having a recess on the upper 
inner edge to fit said shoulder and a recess on the 
lower outer edge to receive the said lugs of said 


outer wall, 
DESIGNS 


63,850. JEWELRY BOX. Samvet HeLier, New 








York, assignor to L. Heller & Son, Inc., New 
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York. Filed Oct. 15, 1923. 
Term of patent 7 years. 


Serial 7,502. 





UNITED STATES TRADE-MARKS 


{The following trade-marks have been adjudged 
entitled to registration under the Act of Feb. 20, 
1905, and are published in compliance with Section 
6 of said Act.] 


Trade-Marks Registered Jan. 29, 1924 


174,779. (CILASS 27. HOROLOGICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS.) Isex Watcn Co., Inc., New York, 
Filed Jan. 19, 1923. 

No claim is made to the figures indicating the 
hours on the watch dial apart from the mark 
shown on the drawing. 
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Particular description of goods.—Watch Move- 
ments and Watchcases. 
Claims use since March, 1920. 


181,217. (CLASS 4. ABRASIVE, DETERGENT, 
AND POLISHING MATERIALS.) Artuvur 
C. Pesterre, Beverly Hills, Cal. Filed May 
26, 1923. 














Particular description of goods.—Polish for 
Mirrors, Lamp Reflectors, Windows, Windshields: 
Platinum, Gold, Silver, Nickel, Brass, Steel, Golf 
Ciubs, Jewelry, and Similar Purposes. 

Cluims use since May 6, 1923. 

181,218. (CLASS 4. ABRASIVE, DETERGENT, 
AND POLISHING MATERIALS.). C. 
PeESTERRE, Eeverly Hills, Cal. Filed May 26, 


AMAZING 


Particular description of goods.—Polish for 


Mirrors, Lamp Reflectors, Windows, Windshields; 
Platinum, Gold, Silver, Nickel, Brass, Steel, Golf 
Clubs, Jewelry, and Similar Purposes. 

Claims use since May 6, 1923. 
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Frank P. Kennedy of Kennedy & Co. is 
spending several weeks in Chicago. 

Woodbury Melcher is enjoying a trip to 
Spain and other European countries, 

Frederic Sturdy has been elected a trustee 
of the Sturdy Memorial Hospital of Attle- 
boro. 

Theron S. Curtis, of T. I. Smith & Co.,, 
has been elected a director of the Manufac- 
turing Jewelers Board of Trade. 

Allan A. Armstrong, president of the 
Paye & Baker Mfg. Co., was married last 
Saturday morning to Miss Dorothy Gerould. 

Andrew Flagg has purchased the business 
of the Flagg & Mowry Co. and will con- 
tinue under the firm name of the Flagg 
Mfg. Co. 

Fred A. Howard, of the F. M. Whiting 
Co., has returned from New York, where 
he attended a meeting of the Silversmiths’ 
Association, 

The North Attleboro Board of Trade will 
hold its annual banquet on Feb. 7.  Lieut- 
Gov, Alvin G. Fuller will be the speaker 
of the evening. 

Donald Barrows, of the H. F. Barrows 
Co., was elected a director of the Plainville 
Savings & Loan Association at the annual 
meeting last week. 

Wallace Kenyon of the Webster Co. is 
chairman of the finance committee which 
will act on all the appropriations to be made 
by the town at the coming town meeting. 

rank P. Kennedy, Lester Holbrook and 
Elton Fisher are members of a committee 
which is arranging a banquet to be given 
the high school football team in February. 

The factory of the Plainville Stock Co. 
was entered last Thursday evening and gold 
scrap valued at $500 stolen. Entrance to the 
factory was gained by climbing a fire escape 
and breaking a window. 

Lawrence A. Parker, who for the past six 
months has been in the employ of Duncan 
Greenhaldge, has started in the refining 
business for himself. He will occupy the 
old Merritt plant on Elm St. 

The Mason Box Co., North Attleboro; 
J. F. Sturdy Sons Co., Attleboro Falls; 
Whiting & Davis, Plainville, and the Web- 
ster Co., are expected to be represented by 
baseball teams in the Twilight League again 
this season. A meeting of the league will 
be held this week. 








Jewelers’ Gold Bars Withdrawn and 
Exchanged at New York 


Week Ended Feb. 2, 1924 


The U. S. Assay Office reports: 


$1,256,406.46 
67,658.36 


0) eee cre rer re ee $1,324,064.82 


Of this the gold bars exchanged for gold 
coins are reported as follows: 


Gold bars exchanged for gold coin... 
Cold bars paid depositors.......... 


Date Exchange 
TOMES DR ook ves cadenvknnedenurn $242,952.35 
TERMED EFAS y cence cedenweeeoaha'exes 139,418.19 
PAO IO a esinsang shee neaeeaeene 145,176.33 
Le LE COTE OC COTO 170,210.36 
Pee Saud scenseenanbcewecaee 278,614.66 
DP ORAINE 2 cia cis wcdieieenss weesiciiuea 280,034.57 

WOM dr ccrceddwdheakadnteceds $1,256,406.46 
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